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By the naughtiness of men it is so come to 
pass that the very name of love is odious to 
chaster ears and therefore some again out of an 
affected gravity will dislike all for the name's 
sake before they read a word. . , . They can¬ 
not abide to hear talk of love toys, or amorous 
discourses, ... In their outward action averse, 
and yet in their cogitations they arc all out as 
bad, if not worse than others. . . . 

I am resolved, in this tragi-comedy of love, to 
act several parts; some satirically, some comic¬ 
ally, some in a mixed tone, as the subject I 
have in Iiand gives occasion. 

«ob£KTBurton: The A iialoniy of 
Melancholy 
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Imaginary Dialogue between 
the Author and an Average Reader 

(if He or She Exists) 

Reader: I could not help smiling when 1 heard that you were writing 
a book called Love and the English. 

Author: What kind of a smile, may I ask? 

Reader: Half amused, half cynical. 

Author: Then I take it that you have fallen for the popular cliche 
that Englishmen make poor lovers? 

Reader: You surely cannot deny that we have a poor reputation in 
the amorous field? 

Author: That is mostly our own fault for allowing gUb Continen¬ 
tals to trample all over us with their theories. I grant that we have not 
produced any original amorous theories but ~ as in other fields - we 
have proved our worth in action. 

Reader: How have you selected the typical lovers of each 
age? 

Author: There is no such tiling as a ‘typicaT or ‘average* lover in 
any age. Love is always unique. There arc, of course, bcliaviour 
fashions followed by conformists, but every century has produced 
remarkable, one might say timeless lovers; the essence of love docs 
not change - only the situations with whicli it has to grapple. 

Reader: The essence of love.... Can it ever be distilled? 

Author: I hope not - it would take so much enjoyment out of life. 
Love is a combination of many invisible ingredients; and few people 
possess enough of them to produce the magic formula within them¬ 
selves. There will always be few great lovers - but a vast amount of 
deluded aspirants. 

Reader: ,.. Who turn cynical and proclaim that love is a piece of 
make-believe I Or, as a friend of mine put it: a piece of tinsel wrapped 
round a biological fact..,. 

Author: He was evidendy no lover! 

Reader: Where have you looked for this will-o*-thc-wisp love? 
Are you sure you have found it in our annals? It wasn’t just a ghost? 

Author: Indeed not. I have found it in many places but above all in 
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long-conccalcd lovc-lcttcrs atid diaries preserved in family archives 
that were never intended for publication. 

Reader: What prompted you to write about Love and the Enji^lish in 
the first place? 

Author: I was practically goaded into it wliile I was preparing Love 
and the French. A cultured Continental friend wrote to congratulate 
me ujxni flic subject 1 had chosen, adding: ‘Of course, it would not 
have been possible to write a similar book on your coimtryinen. A 
magazine article would cover their amorous heritage, would it not?’ 
What a challenge! Since then, I regret to say that I have found many 
people like yourself, here at home, whose doubts need to be dispelled. 

Reader: Has the book been written, then, in a partisan spirit? 

Author: I hope that my native sense of humour has prevented me 
from doing that. No - this book in defence of neglected love and 
forgotten lovers has been written for your pleasure and, incidentally, 
for mine; 1 have enjoyed writing it, and 1 hope that you will enjoy 
reading it. I need hardly point out that there arc scores of omissions. 
Every one of the six chapters in this book could have earily been 
expanded into at least one volume, with contributions by a team of 
experts including a historian, a philosopher, a poet, a doctor, a 
sociologist. . . . 

Reader: The result would have been an cncyclopacdkil 

Author: Undoubtedly, hi the meantime - because I believe there is 
scope for such a work - please accept this hors d'ceuvre with the sug¬ 
gestion that it be aca>mpanied by a bottle of champagne. 



PART ONE 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
AND MEDIEVAL AGES 
THE AWAKENING 

Love wol nat ben constreyned by 
maistryc. 

When maistryc comth, the god of love 
anon 

Beteth his winges, and farcwcl! he is 
gon! 


CEOFIKIRV CHAUCER 



I • The Anglo-Saxon Love Heritage 


What were the Anglo-Saxons like as lovers? Were they passionate, 
or were they cold-bloodcd? Their blood still flows through our veins; 
their heritage lingers in onr ancestral memory, they have contributed 
to our national character, and since this includes our amatory pro¬ 
pensities, an historical sketch of Love and the English, however brief, 
must plunge back to this misty emotional past, however difficult it 
nay be to penetrate. 

Evidence is of the flimsiest. One may only guess at the truth by 
infronting odd pieces of the jig-saw puzzle picked up at random 
om the rubble of centuries: a fragment of a poem here, a dcUcatcly 
vrought jewel there, a few bizarre laws, scattered references to 
•Tchaic and frequently violent love stories of kings and heroes, fnl- 
aniations of cvcr-vigilant preachers, and the ironical jibes of old 
ironiclcrs. 

It may just have been by an unfortunate chance that the oldest 
ictic elements preserved from Anglo-Saxon times (with two not- 
>lc exceptions) show a disappointing lack of interest in love and 
x:, but these subjects appear to have been shunned. Anglo-Saxon 
"bal restraint, which persists to tliis day, would appear to have been 
iplantcd in our national character from its very first mould. The 
/iirt verdict of a modem literary historian is: ‘Such few examples of 
treatment of sex as come into the pages of old English literature are 
handled ingenuously and in rather awkward fashion, always with 
notable reticence.’^ 

Lord Lytton had already remarked that ‘the Anglo-Saxon poets 
seem to have warned listeners less of the torments of love than of 
he dangers engendered by beerh Then as now the Anglo-Saxon 
nears to have been unable to Tct himself go* without the aid of an 
holic stimulus. The lavish use of alcohol is stressed over and over 
1. Old stories invariably begin with couplets like: 

At the beginning of our talc, 

Fill me a emp of right good ale, 

1. George K. Anderson: The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1949)* 
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Love and the English 

For the time that God hatii made 
Fill up niy cup and make us glad. 

The ;mcicnt poem of Beowulf abounds in descriptions of eah- 
scerwvn, qn unpleasant-sounding expression wliich modern trans¬ 
lators interpret as ‘ale, or mead terror*. It would appear, from poets* 
descriptions, that its effect upon our ancestors was to make them run 
amok: ‘Then was the king in wine-joy; he laughed and shouted, he 
roared and dinned so that all men might hear how the fierce-hearted 
one stormed and yelled. Fiercely drunk, he frequently admonished 
his guests to drink deeply.** Tangible evidence of the frequency and 
importance of these early orgies has survived in the form of a rich 
and varied collection of drinking horns. In the tenth century, St 
Dunstan ordered pegs to be placed in all drinking cups so that a man 
might see how much he had drunk and be warned against excess - pre¬ 
sumably by his conscience. Quite understandably, it is from this time 
that the custom origuiatcd for ladies to take refuge in their private 
chambers as soon as dinner was over. 

The gift of song and poetry was attributed to a divine rather than 
a spirituous agency and Beowulf refers to composers of gnomic 
verses as ‘having in themselves the gift of glee, which God gave 
them*. Whatever their origin, the translations of their efforts, as 
preserved for instance in the Exeter Book^ remind one alternately of 
Japanese poems or Surrealist fantasies. 

The endowments of guests at a party arc described thus: ‘One is 
expert at dice, one is witty at wine-bibbing, a good beer-drinker*. 
Later on, as the fun becomes more upn»arious: 

Wine wets 

the man’s breast passions 
suddenly rises 
clamour in the company 
an outcry tliey send forth 
various... 

from one the sword’s edge 
on the mead-bench 
angry with ale 
life shall expel 
a wine-sated man. 

I. E. Dak : Life and CltaracUr in the hdirror of Early Englidt Uterahtre 

(Oxford University Press, 1907). 
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Sin, Sadness, and Passion 

In their archaic^ incoherent way, these poems conjure up a remark¬ 
ably vivid picture of confused, vapour-ridden warriors, eager to draw 
their dj^ers and to drag their wives round the room by their hair, 
as angry husbands are alleged to have done in more than one early 
romance. Moreover, to relate tliese habits to our theme, it is obvious 
that so much heavy drinking was not conducive to subtle love- 
makkig, but rather to orgies of a jnromiscuous character. Among die 
Harleian MSS. are records of many gay scenes of drinking and min¬ 
strelsy portraying Anglo-Saxon ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
vigorous dances not unlike modem jiving or rock *n roll - a mode of 
dancing accurately expressed by words synonymous with: to hop, 
leap, and tumble. The Anglo-Saxons were partial to romps and horse¬ 
play, another trait wliich has survived in their descendants and en¬ 
tered into their courtship customs. 


2 ’ Sin, Sadness, and Passion 


Towards the dose of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, the holiness of 
chastity in contrast to the errors of passion vras tircsomely extolled 
by austere fabulists and moralizing glee-men, from which we may 
infer, according to our individual temperaments, either that the 
general atmosphere was one of gay abandon, or that there was an 
urgent need for moral reform. (The court of King Mark as described 
in Morte d*Arthur was certainly not a modd of virtue. When the 
queen and a liundred ladies were tested with the magk horn, only 
four of them proved to be pure, and of the knights, only two were 
without blemish.) 

When the thought of sin seriously began to aficct our ancestors 
they wept as copiously as thdr eighteenth-century descendants, but 
for different reasons. Cynewulf shed bitter tears when he reflected 
upon his past faults; Cuthbert wept when he celebrated Mass; Bede 
burst hito tears on his death bed; St Dunstan - in his tender moments 
- wept easily. This religious melancholia, which was to persist 
throughout our history, must have lost us many a lusty lover. 

The vidldness of northern scenery, the elegy-inspiring effect of 
ruins, provided themes for Anglo-Saxon poets long before the 
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Romantic Era. Beowulf describes haunted moors, shc-wolves and 
marshes, blood-stained lakes where monsters dwell, and the dragon, 
the ‘twilight foe*, flics flaming through the night skies, hi The Ruw, 
an Anglo-Saxon laments upon the mass of stones before liiin, prob¬ 
ably the remains of some Roman city. The Wanderer muses upon 
death and mortality. 

Along the coasts, the pirates revelled in the rougliness of the ele¬ 
ments, as the Gallo-Roman Sidonius wrote to a friend in Rome in 
the fifth century: ‘The dangers of the deep are to them not casual 

acquaintances, but intimate friends-They hail with joy the crash 

of waves on the rocks which gives them their best chance of escaping 
from other enemies than the elements. ... Your enemy is the most 
ferocious of all enemies.* 

There was no ‘shelter of love’ for The Seafarer: 

He hasn’t the pleasure in gold 

Nor the heart for a harp, nor the joy of a wife ~ 

All the pastimes of earth arc grown old - 
He can think about only the roiling and strife 
Of big waves beating die hold - 
So liis heart is fed with longing, who wends to 
the blue and the cold!* 

It is as a wanderer, restless for adventure, engaged in interminable 
feuds, that wc catch a glimpse of the Anglo-Saxon's deepest emotions, 
for he did not easily forget his homeland and the loves he had left 
behind him. His brooding over northern landscapes and his past no 
doubt helped to fix their images in his memory, and a good memory 
is one of the requisites of a good lover. Moreover, with us, the 
emotion and its setting arc inextricably interwoven, as in most of our 
novels. The volatile Latin is inclined to forget more rapidly. 

In The Husband* s Message, the bearer of runic expressions of endear¬ 
ment brings tidings to a wife from a wandering spouse across the 
stormy seas who wishes her to join him: 

When the first cuckoo’s throat 
Send shrilly its sad note 
At the edge of the sea, 

I. Modern translation by Gavin Bone in Ans\o-Saxm Poetry (Clarendon 
Press, 1943). 
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Set out and stir the wave, 

Let no man stay your vow. 

But climb on the shoulder brave 

Of a ship with a southerly prow 

To seek beyond the scagulLs home 

The joyful man who waits there till you come!* 

Although one Anglo-Saxon poet complains that ‘wives love 
strange men when the other travels afar’, the heroine of The Wife’s 
Plaint cannot forget the husband from whom she had been parted 
and she sighs: ‘Alas for those who must wait for the beloved with 
aching heart so long! ’ There is no reticence about the neglected wife’s 
feelings: ‘I waited for my Wulf with far-raging desire,’ she exclaims, 
and later: ‘O Wulf, my Wulf, my yearning for thee has made me 
sick.’ The Anglo-Saxon fire is there, under the deceptive snow, the 
fire that was to leap into flame in the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

What were these Anglo-Saxon w'omen like? Not, one suspects, 
very different from their menfolk. They were passionate and this 
docs not appear to have been considered a failing. The helplessly 
‘angelic’, asexual woman was a much later development in our 
amatory history. When, in the sixth century, Ermengist, King of the 
Varni, was at the point of death, he commanded his son Radigcr to 
marry hjs stepmother ‘as our national custom requires’. Radigcr, 
however, had been courting an Anglo-Saxon lady, sister of the King 
of the East Angles who, when she heard of his infidelity, took swift, 
masculine action. With the assistance of her brother, she raised an 
army and passed over to the Continent to invade the territory of her 
weak lover. The king marched against her, was defeated and brought, 
captive, before his offended mistress. This determined lady offered 
to spare his Hfe on condition he repudiated his stepmother and 
married her, which he quickly agreed to do. 

Incidentally, the custom of marrying a father’s widow was con¬ 
demned by Christian moralists, who appear to have had a hard time 
trying to convert the Anglo-Saxons to their own rather muddled 
thinking about marriage. The laws of Ethelbert had a lot to say 
about women’s virtue and the penalties attendant upon its abuse, which 
varied according to the victim’s rank: ‘If a man lies with a maiden 
belonging to the king, he shall pay fifty sliillings compensation; 

1. Modern translation by Gavin Bone in Anglo-Saxon Poetry* 
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if she is a grinding slave, he sliall pay twcnty-£ve shillings, if she 
be of the tlurd class he sliall pay twelve shillings/ 

After the death of Ethclbert in 6i6, his son Eadbald immediately 
renounced Christianity and married liis stepmother. Bishops Justus 
and Mcllitus abandoned England in despair when they heard of this, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Laurentius, the successor of St 
Augustine, was preparing to follow their example when a timely 
dream prevented him from leaving us to a heathen fate. Tlie night 
before his intended departure, he dreamed tliat the chief of tlic 
apostles visited him and upbraided him for liis faint-heartcdtiess. St 
Peter also scourged liiin so severely that the wounds were still visible 
when he awoke the next morning. When the arclibishop showed liis 
wounds to the king, Eadbald inquired who had dared scourge a man 
of his rank. The archbishop then told him about his dream, where¬ 
upon the king, mightily alarmed, renounced his unlawful marriage 
and returned to the Cliristian fold. 

When Theodore came to England as Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the seventh century, he held a general council of the English 
Church to reconcile native English and Christian views of marriage. 
This council forbade incest, the abandonment of wives for other 
reasons than adultery, but allowed remarriage after one year to a 
woman, if the husband had been condemned to penal slavery, after 
five years to a man whose wife, ‘despising him’, had left‘him, and 
also after five years to a man or woman whose partner had been 
carried off into hopeless captivity’, (Until the seventh century, a 
husband could put away his wife if she was barren, deformed, fetid, 
silly, passionate, rude, a glutton, a drunkard, quarrelsome, and 
abusive.) 

St Boniface took a poor view of our morals. In liis opinion, there 
were few cities on the road to Rome ‘in which there is not an adul- 
tress or harlot of the Enghsh race, which is a scandal and sliamc to 
your whole church . (He was not a sour anti-feminist by any means, 
and he corresponded regularly with several distinguislied Anglo- 
Saxon abbesses.) 

Further hints of a national demoralization may be gleaned from 
tl^ laws enacted in King Alfred’s time, which penalize the abduction 
ot nuns and the raping of girls under age. ‘If a man takes a nun from a 
convent witliout the king’s or the bishop’s leave, he shall pay one 
hundred and twenty shillings half to the king and half to the bishop, 
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under whose charge the nun is. If she lives longer than he who 
abducted her, she shall inherit nothing of his property. If she 
bears a child, it shall inherit no more of the property than its 
mother.’ Obviously the laws were more interested in fines than in 
feelings. 

In its zeal to regulate marriages, the church extended prohibitions 
on matrimonial affinity to spiritual relationships, including godfathers 
and godmothers. The new rules became unintelligible even to the 
clergy and the height of absurdity was reached when the regulations 
were stretched to cover ‘the spiritual spouses of Clirist’ in convents, 
who had been put there only for their education. King Edgard, visit- 
mg the convent of Wilton, fell in love with a young lady called Wul- 
firith who had not taken the veil but was merely a pupil of the mins. 
The king carried her off from the convent and married her. When 
St Dunstan heard about this scandal he commanded the king to 
restore the young lady to her guardians. 

St Dunstan was more active than any Puritan in regulating the 
relations between the sexes. When an Anglo-Saxon carl, in defiance 
of the clergy, married his coush, St Dunstan annulled the marriage 
and forbade intimacy between diem. The carl refused to obey. St 
Dunstan excommunicated him. Although the earl subsequently 
appealed to Rome and obtained a papal pardon, St Dunstan, with a 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon independence - noticeable long before the Re¬ 
formation - compelled the carl to accept his own views on the matter. 

He was equally vehement with fiadwig, a boy of seventeen who 
succeeded his uncle on the throne. Daring the coronation ceremony, 
the king, wearying of official revelry, left the feast for the company 
of a high-ranking lady and her daughter Aclgifu, to whom the 
former planned to marry the young king. Archbishop Oda was the 
first to notice the monardi’s absence, but neither he nor the assembled 
nobles dared to recall him. St Dunstan, always ruthlessly undvil in 
the interests of morality, was not daunted. Forcing his way into the 
royal apartments, he puUod the king from the arms of the ladies and 
forced him to return to the festive board. (Aelgsfu had her revenge 
later ^ dbe dispossessed die fiery saint of several of his properties.) 

Kh^ enjoyed Iktle privacy even in their bedrooms when St 
Dtmstan was around. One poem relates how he strode into the bed¬ 
chamber of King £dgar when he was lying in bed with the widow of 
Edielwold, whom he had murdered; 
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Round them was a curtain spread made of scarlet paille. 

Behold archbishop Dunstan 

Came into the chamber very early in the morning. 

On a bed post of red plank the archbishop leaned. 

from wliich position the unembarrassed saint expostulated with the 
couple on the enormity of their wickedness. 

Marriage was discussed in mercantile terms. ‘If a man buys a 
maiden, the bargain shall stand, if there is no dishonesty. If there is 
dislioncsty, then she shall be taken back to her home, and the money 
is to be returned.* (Parents puffed their daughter’s charms till the law 
came to rescue over-persuaded bachelors.) ‘If a free man lies with the 
wife of another free man he shall pay the husband liis wergild and 
buy a second vdfc with his own money and bring her to the other 
man’s home.* (Wergild was the price which a man’s kin could exact 
from his slayer.) ‘If a wife wishes to depart with her cliildrcn, she 
shall have half the goods. If the husband wishes to keep the children, 
she shall have a share of the goods equal to a cliild’s.’ Bodies were 
saleable commodities. 

During the six centuries between the arrival of Hengist the Saxon 
in the middle of the fifth century and William the Norman’s con¬ 
quest of England in 1066, there were many fluctuations in morals 
and marriage customs. Laws regarding women seem to have been 
motivated by each individual monarch’s personal experiences of the 
opposite sex. To guide liim in his early years King Alfred had an 
educated and influential mother, who must have been partly re¬ 
sponsible for his thoughts about women and the law, and Canute, 
who extended a number of nortliem privileges to English women¬ 
folk, had had an irregular liaison with a lady from Northampton 
who retained his confidence to the end of her life. She bore him two 
sons. The eldest was made King of Norway under her severe regency, 
Canute was definitely on the side of the oppressed womenfolk: 
‘ No woman or maiden shall ever be forced to marry a man whom she 
dislikes, he decreed, nor shall she ever be given for money, luiless 
the suitor wishes to give something of his own free will.* 

Among the Danes and the Northmen women had the right to 
the custody of their keys and in Canute’s reign married women were 
allowed to have a storeroom, a chest, or cupboard of their own, to 
keep them locked, and to deny their husbands access to them. Ladies 
were buried with their keys beside them, as well as with bronze and 
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gilt workboxes full of needles and tweezers made by Kentish jewel¬ 
lers, whose fame as craftsmen extended far beyond our shores. These 
ladies were skilful at weaving silk garments ornamented with gold 
and gems. Their handiwork was renowned. They had a passion for 
gay, even gaudy colours and liked to portray the EvangeUsts m 
undergo wns of purple, light blue striped with red, lilac, and pea-green. 
(The Council of Cloveshoc in 747 had referred gravely to convents 
where precious hours were wasted in making fine clothes and they 
forbade them the use of the cithara. Monks were not to listen to poets 
as they had been prone to do. Some years before in Rome a church 
council dealing with Enghsh affairs had proliibited the clergy from 
entertaining musicians. It gave them the wrong ideas. One Enghsh 
priest, it was rumoured in horrified whispers, had chanted at the 
altar: ‘Sweet Lemman, thine ore’, instead of‘Dominus Vobiscum’l) 

Anglo-Saxon ladies were famous for another, more subtle kind of 
weaving. Beowulf refers to them as ‘weavers of peace’, who helped 
and influenced their menfolk by their good advice and restrained their 
warlike instincts. By the tenth century, queens and princesses no 
longer waited on their husbands at table; they sat beside them and 
helped to entertain guests. They attended county meetings and sued 
in courts of justice. But wives were still obUged to endure ‘moderate* 
corporal castigation from their easily roused and all-powerful hus¬ 
bands. What did the term ‘moderate* amount to? An old Welsh law 
declared that ‘three blows with a broomstick on any part of the per¬ 
son except the head*, was a proper allowance, wliilc another law 
limited the dimensions of the stick to the length of the husband's arm 
and the thickness of his middle finger. The English seem to have been 
cunningly vague on these points. 

Brides did not have to promise to obey in the old Danish form of 
marriage used in the north of England, when the bride was dehvered 
by her father with the following words: ‘I join this woman to you in 
honour to be your wife, with a right to half of your bed and keys 
and to a third of your goods acquired or to be acquired, according to 
the law of the land and of St Eric. In the name of the Father, etc.’ 
The bride’s father officiated at Scandinavian weddings in England 
for more than two hundred years after their conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In medieval marriages the bride’s contract was almost the same 
as it is today: ‘I take thee, John [or whatever the groom’s name was], 
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to be my wedded husband, to have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, and health, 
to be bonny and buxom in bed and at board, till death do us part and 
thereto I plight thee my troth/ ‘Handfasting* was the earliest form 
of contract, when both parties took each other by the hand and 
publicly consented to be husband and wife. This was followed by a 
kiss, to signify that after being joined together in the body they were 
Joined together in the breath or Holy Spirit. 

Children were espoused, i.c. bound by contract to marry at some 
future date, from a very early age. They were, to quote Cordy 
Jeaffreson J., ‘mated in the cradle, ringed in the nursery and brought 
to the church porch with lollipops in their mouths and since they 
were married so young, priests would ask the Almighty to bless the 
young persons and “sec the sons of their sons and daughters even to the 
third and fourth generation**.* 

The bridegroom was required to give a ‘wed* or security that he 
would keep his promise, and so the ceremony came to be called a 
‘wedding*. At first a dowry or fosteriean was paid at the time of the 
espousals, but shrewd Anglo-Saxon fathers took advantage of this 
to espouse their daughters to several men without parting with their 
offspring. Lovers, cheated out of their cash and affections, began to 
protest. There were also unwilling suitors. Later it was decreed that 
if a man neglected to complete espousals by matrimony within two 
years, he forfeited the amount of his fosteriean. If a lady refused to 
comply she was obliged to return the fosteriean and any present given 
to her by her suitor. These generally took the form of rings, coins, 
and sometimes a pair of shoes. 

In the earlier periods, brides had their hair ait short like that of a 
slave, to show that they had accepted a position of servitude, but 
later they wore it coiled in braids round their head. Upon a girfs 
marriage, the authority of the father was transferred to the husband, 
who paid a fee. This was symbolized by the transfer of the bride’s 
shoe to the groom, who thereupon struck her lightly on the head, a 
gesture which recalled the placing of the master’s foot on the neck of 
a prisoner of war or slave to signify mastership. During the bridal 
nig^t, the shoe was placed at the head of the bed, on the husband’s 
side. 

After the wedding the bride was led to her future home by brides¬ 
maids and friends, when it was customary for the local youths to way- 
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lay the procession and souse the bride with dirty water, provoking 
the groom and his friends to a fight. This much-enjoyed horseplay 
was gradually repressed and forbidden by official enactments. The 
romance of Robert the Devil refers to tliis custom when Robert is 
condemned by way of penance to act the fool: 

Robert saw a bride that should be marryed 
And soone he took her by the hande 
So into a foul duiig-mixen he her carryed 
And in the niyrc he let her stand. 

This was considered such a good joke by the noble bystanders that: 

Lords and barons laughc that they could not stand 
To sec liim make inyrthc without harmc 
They said he was the meryest in all that laude.* 

Tolerant provision was made at weddings for illegitimate cliildrcn 
born before wedlock. The latter knelt between their parents during 
the marriage ceremony under the ‘care-cloth* and were supposed 
thereby to obtain the tardy benefit of nuptial benediction. Tliis 
custom was continued by the English peasantry up to a late period, 
when the wife's apron - a fertility s^'inbol - was substituted for the 
care-cloth. 


3 • Love aiid the Norman Conquest 


Did the Normans bring a new kind of love to Englimd when they 
conquered our country? Although they introduced a new language 
and the poetry of the troubadours, national amatory character does 
not appear to have been noticeably affected by the new masters. 
After all, thc.Normans were of the same Teutonic stock as the Anglo- 
Saxons; they had otily been established in France for some two 
hundred years; their adiievements were of a military and admini¬ 
strative nature and they were noted among their new countrymen 
for their uncouth ways and loose morak. 

The story of William the Cotxqueror's wooing of Matilda^ 
dai^hter of the Earl of Flanders, illustrates the point. When William 
I. Quoted m John Tlirupp: The Anglo-Saxon Home (Longmans, 1847). 
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asked for her hand in marriage, liis offer was declined. She was in 
love with a Saxon earl called Brihtric, the ambassador of King Ed¬ 
ward at her father’s court. (Matilda had brazenly made repeated offers 
of marriage to Brihtric which had been refused.) WilUam, imdaunted 
by her indifference, went secretly to Bruges and waited at the church 
door for Matilda to come out. As soon as she appeared, he seized her, 
beat her, kicked her, and left her struggling upon the ground, to be 
picked up by her attendants and put to bed. Some women like tliis 
sort of treatment and evidently Matilda was one of them. William’s 
blows endeared her to the future Conqueror, to whom she was even¬ 
tually married at the CLatcau d’Eii in Normandy. After he had con¬ 
quered England, William offered to endow Matilda with the lands 
of any Saxon noble she cared to name. Matilda demanded Brihtric’s 
estate and had her former lover thrown into prison, where he died 
‘mysteriously’. 

As for Anglo-Saxon society at the coming of the Conqueror, 
William of Malmesbury commented: ‘They were accustomed to eat 
until they were surfeited and to drink till they were sick. These 
latter qualities they imparted to their conquerors; as to tlie rest, they 
adopted their manners. The Normans changed sentiments with 
money.’ Eadmcr spoke of the behaviour of the Norman courtiers 
towards the country people in shocked terms: ‘As to their cruelty 
towards their hosts or their unseemly conduct towards tlicir wives 
and daughters, it is shameful even to remember.’ It is therefore difficult 
to agree with biased Carlyle, who was all in favour of the Normans, 
believing that without them we would have been ‘a gluttonous race 
of Jutes and Angles lumbering about in pot-bellied equanimity’. 

Under William’s successor - homosexual William Rufus - ‘there 
was flowing hair and extravagant dress and then was invented the 
fashion of shoes with curved points. Then the model for young men 
was to rival women in delicacy of person, to mince their gait, to 
walk with loose gesture and half naked.’ In the reign of Henry I, a 
long-haired gallant dreamed he was being strangled with his ringlets. 
He awoke in a fright and immediately cut off his hair. This example 
spread throughout England, but the young fashionables soon reverted 
to the old ways. Meanwhile, women loaded themselves with jewel¬ 
lery, painted their eyes, punctured their ears, fasted and bled them¬ 
selves so they should look pale and languishing, tight-laced their 
waists, and dyed their hair yellow. 
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Gluttons, according to Alexander Neckham, drank clove* wine 
to increase their thirst. ‘Wine,* he wrote, ‘should, when drunk, 
descend impetuously like thunder, sweet-tasted as an almond, creep¬ 
ing like a squirrel, leaping like a roebuck, strong like the building of a 
Cistercian monastery, glittering like a spark of fire, subtle as the logic 
of the schools of Paris, dehcate as fine silk and colder than crystal.* 
This sounds more refined than the old-time drinking bouts followed 
by ealu-scerxmi. 

The Normans and Crusaders introduced a fasliion for interesting 
food (the Anglo-Saxons, like their later successors, were partial to 
cabbage and boiled dishes), and we began to hear about goose cooked 
with garlic and chicken with cummin, in Oriental style. 

‘In summer-time,* WTotc William FitzStephen in the reign of 
Henry II, ‘the maidens as soon as the moon rises, dance to the guitar 
and with their nimble movements shake the ground.* Feather beds 
were in vogue among the wealthy; sheets were made of sendal or 
silk, counterpanes were bordered with skins of cats, beavers, or 
martens. Tliis picture, if it is not exaggerated, and contemporary 
moralists tend to confirm it, implies a life of rather wanton fun for 
those who could afford it. 

A moralist remarked with pious indignation in iiio that: ‘Now 
almost all men wear crissed hair, and beards, carrying on their faces 
the tokens of their filthy lust, like stinking goats. Their locks are 
curled with hot irons and instead of wearing caps they bind their 
hair with fillets. They suffer their beards to grow for fear that if 
they shaved the short bristles might prick the faces of their mistresses 
when they kiss them, and they arc so hairy that they look like Sara¬ 
cens rather than Christians.* 

Indirectly, these moralists tell us more about current love-making 
lore than any other source, since the English, unlike their French 
contemporaries, refrained from writing Arts of Love. Not even the 
Normans could persuade them to do that. The English were very 
concerned about lechery - the old courtesy books are full of minatory 
recommendations on this point - and they began to write about the 
married state and its obligations more fully and frequently than their 
neighbours, but the technique of gallantry was never coded and one 
cannot help feeling that it must have been, as it often is still, rudi¬ 
mentary. 

The fusion of Norman and English took place early. In 1176, an 
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official of the Exchequer said that they had intermarried so much that 
‘one cannot tell which is which’. The English forgot French very 
quickly. By 1385, our congenital linguistic laziness had set in; ‘Boys 
knew no more French than their left heel/ wrote Bartholomew, and 
in 1404, two of our ambassadors to France admitted unashamedly 
that they were as ignorant of French as of Hebrew. 


4 • Heaven or Purgatory? 


Medieval English writers joined in the popular satirical outbursts 
against women, but, on the whole, conjugal tenderness occupied a 
more prominent place than on the Continent, and continued to do so 
throughout our history. It appears, naively and diaracteristically, in 
an early English paraphrase of Genesis, in wliich it takes a whole day 
for Adam to be persuaded to cat of the forbidden fruit. When this 
.amorously lazy old Anglo-Saxon finally yields, it is partly because of 
the love he bears for Eve and partly because he is wearied by her im¬ 
portunity; ‘Yes,* asserts the author, ‘she did it through a devoted 
heart, and knew not that therefrom so many harms, so many ills 
should follow mankind.’ Eve wept bitterly when the deed was done. 
‘My dear Adam ... it cannot repent thee in thy thought worse than 
it grieves me in my heart,’ and the guilty pair cling tenderly to each 
other when they arc sent away fi*om Paradise.* This awareness of 
reciprocal affection is typical of the English amatory scene from its 
first beginnings to the present day with, of coune, many ups and 
downs. Is it because the Englishman has a slower emotional pulse than 
his Latin neighbours that he docs not blossom so quickly into an 
accomplished lover, but gradually into a companionable husband? 
Have our long winter evenings, with their incitement to introspec¬ 
tion, contributed towards this closer marital intimacy? But it is 
dangerous to generalize. We too have a Ladn as well as a Teutonic 
streak and our range of lovers and husbands varies accordingly. 

Although marital bliss was written about, it was not always 
achieved. Nor was the medieval marital picture partkularly rosy. 
Early husbands were often diffiailt, but their faults were recognized, 
j. E. Dak: Natimal Life and Character in tiie Mirror of JEarty Bngli^ Literature. 
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as well as the prosaic way in which marriages were arranged, al¬ 
though hundreds of years were to elapse before free choice was 
accepted by society at large. 

The author of Hali Maidenhead^ in the early thirteenth centur)% 
urges young women to devote themselves to God and in so doii>g 
paints a discouraging picture of earthly union: ‘She is a slave under 
the marriage yoke. She sliall become a man's servant to do all and 
suffer all that he pleases, go it howsoever hard with her. You say 
that a wife has much comfort of her husband when they are well 
consorted and each is well content with the other. Yea, but *tis rarely 
seen on earth. When he is out, thou shalt have against his return 
sorrow, care and dread. While he is at home, the wide walls seem 
too narrow for thee, his looking on thee makes thee aghast; his loath¬ 
some voice and his rude grumbling fill thee with horror. He chideth 
thee and jaweth thee and he insults thee shamefully; he maketh mock 
at thee as a lecher with his whore; he beateth thee and mawlcth thee 
as his bought and patrimonial slave. Thy bones ache and thy flesh 
smarteth, thy heart within thee swelleth of sore rage and thy face 
cxtenully bumeth with vexation.' 

If this was an exaggerated picture, so no doubt is the following, 
which ern on tlie optimistic side, taken from a ‘Treatise on the Rules 
and Duties of Monastic Life*, which compares wedded life to the 
tender love of Jesus for a newly vowred recluse: ‘When a man hath 
newly brought his wife home, he with great gentleness observes her 
manners. Though he sees in her anything that he does not approve, 
yet he taketh no notice of it and putteth on a cheerful countenance 
towards her and carefully uses every means to make her love him 
affectionately in her heart; and when he is well assured that her love 
is truly fixed on him he may then with safety openly correct her faults 
wrhkh he previously bore with as if he knew them not; be bccomcth 
right stem, and assumes a severe countenance in order sdll to try 
whether her love towards him might give way. At last, when he per¬ 
ceives that she is completely instructed, that for nothing that he doth 
she lovedi him less, but more and more if possible from day to day, 
then he sheweth that he loveth her sweetly and doeth whatsoever she 
desires as to one whom he loveth and knoweth. Then is all that sor¬ 
row become joy.' 

Husbands were supposed not only to rule their wives, but to 
mould them, Pygm^on-like, to suit their requirements. Most 
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medieval rules for instructor-husbands, however, counselled them 
to use ‘gcntill spcche’ in order to make their wives submit to author¬ 
ity, while confessors made sure of wifely humility by asking them: 
‘Have you obeyed your husband at all tymes, as ye are bound?* 
(Tliis question was followed, rather irrelevantly, by another of an 
aesthetic order: ‘Have you washed your face with any stilled waters 
or ointments to make you fairer in the sight of the people?*) 

The perfect medieval couple was described (in Latin) by the Eng¬ 
lish Franciscan Bartholomew, whose Proprictatihus Rcrum was trans¬ 
lated by Trevisa. ‘A man is the head of a womaji, as the apostle saith,' 
wrote Bartholomew, but he added further on: ‘A man hath so great 
love to his wife that for her sake he adventureth himself to all perils. 
... Afore wedding, the spouse thinketh to win love of her that he 
wooeth with gifts, and certificth of his will with letters and messen¬ 
gers, and with divers presents, and giveth many gifts, and much goods 
and cattle, and promiseth much more. And to please her he putteth 
him to divers plays and games among gatherings of men, and useth 
oft deeds of arms, of might and of mastery. And maketh him gay and 
seemly in divers clothing and array. And all that he is prayed to give 
and to do for her love, he giveth and doth anon with all his might. 
... He speaketh to her pleasantly, and beholdeth her cheer in tlie face 
with pleasing and glad cheer, and with a sharp eye, and at last assent- 
eth to her, and telleth openly his will in presence of her friends, and 
spouseth her with a ring ... and maketh her charters, and deeds 
of grants and of gifts. He maketh revels and feasts and spousals... and 
gladdeth his guests with songs and pipes and other minstrelsy of music. 
And afterward, when all this is done, he bringeth her to the privities 
of his chamber, and maketh her fellow at bed and at board. And then 
he maketh her lady of his money, and of his house, and mcinie. And 
then he is no less diligent and careful for her than he is for himself: 
and specially lovingly he adviseth her if she do amiss, and taketh good 
heed to keep her well, and taketh good heed of her bearing and 
going, of her speaking and looking. ... No man hath more wealth, 
than he that hath a good woman to his wife, and no man hath more 
woe, than he that hath an evil wife, crying and jangling, chiding and 
scolding, drunken, lecherous, and unstcadfast. ... In a good wife 
and spouse bchoveth these conditions, that she be busy and devout in 
God*s service, meek and serviceable to her husband, and fair-speak- 
ing to her meinie, merciful and good to wretches that be needy, easy 
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and peaceable to her neighbours, ready, wary, and wise in things that 
should be avoided ... chaste in looking, honest in bearing, sad in 
going, shaniefast among the people, merry and glad with her hus¬ 
band, and chaste in privity. ... * So, as the Good Wife taught her 
Daughter ‘maist thou slake his mood and ben his derc darling'. 

These ideal conditions were not always found and Robert Man- 
nyng of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (1303) declared that forced marri¬ 
ages of cliildren for gain might lead to the breaking of their vows 
when they grew older. The author described marriages for gain ‘no 
rygt wedding since should the wealth vanish, then is the wedding 
sorrowc and kare*. Hocclcve, too, deplored the custom of child 
marriages, blaming it on the covetousness of parents and guardians. 
Piers Plowman advised men not to marry for money but to choose 
suitable mates: 

For no loridcs, but for love lokc thou be wedded 

And thanne gete the grace of God and good yiiough to live with. 

But he must have been exaggerating when he wrote that ‘a loving 
husband and wife could not be found in all England, for now men 
weddeii their wives for fayrncss, another for rychesse, or some such 
other fleshly lustres. A man shall not fynd two wedded in a londc 
where the husband loves the wife, and the wife is buxom to the man, 
as they shulden after the law of marriage.* 

Henry Bracton wrote of wives as persons living sub virga, under 
the rod, and needless to add, a double standard of morality was en¬ 
forced. Women were supposed to overlook men's trespasses. Hand-- 
lyng Synne explains that a wise woman, a patient, understanding wife, 
could win her husband from evil by being oblivious of his follies, 
but the case of a woman who sinned was hopeless and would bring 
her to ‘helle fyre*. She was expected to be as faithful as Grisclda, or 
the Nut Brown Maid. True enough, many wives must have de¬ 
fended themselves like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, who repaid with 
interest the blow which the clerk dealt her upon the head as a pimish- 
ment for tearing out of his favourite book three pages of proverbs 
against womankind: 

With my fistc so toke him on the cheke. 

That in oure fire he fell backward adoun.... 

Violent husband-taming scenes found their way into the doodle 
margins of Psalters and malicious misericords slyly hidden under 
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cathedral stalls. In the Romaiices, ladies fought valiantly to preserve 
their honour. In La Bone Floretue, when the knight Machary began 
to make love to Florence, the wife of Sir Emarc, she seized a stone 
and smashed his face so drat he rushed off ‘for dred of more wrathe - 
hys four teeth owt he spyt’. In Kin^ Horn, when Rymenliild was 
niarried against her will, she hid a knift* in her bed with which to kill 
her husband and herself if Horn did not rescue her in time. The 
heroine of Sir Bcues oj Hamtoun, als<i forced to wed against her will, 
hangs her husband from the rod of their marriage bed. 

Violence was not always the w'omaifs prerogative. Far from it. 
In The Serai Sa^^es of Rome^ the greedy steward commands his wife 
to go to the diseased king who ‘would pay well to play with a 
woman*, since his doctor had said that tliis would cure his ailment. 
Although the task was distasteful to her, she obeyed. The king pun¬ 
ished his steward but the basic concept remains: the right of the 
husband to treat his wife as his property. In Atlielstou^ tlic pregnant 
queen kneels before her husband the king to beg mercy for the im¬ 
prisoned Earl of Stanc. When she persisted, after he had ordered her 
from his presence, he kicked her and as a consequence their child was 
still-bom. There is no evidence of his having made amends to the 
injured queen. 

As the Man of Law said in The Canterbury Tales: ‘Wommen are 
born to thraldom and penance, And to ben under mannes gover- 
nauuce.* This obliged them to resort to the w ily intrigues common 
to discontented subordinates. Sir John More, the father of Sir Thomas 
More, compared ‘the multitude of women which arc to be chosen 
for wives unto a bag of snakes having among them a single eel; 
now, if a man should put his hand into this bag, he may chance to 
light on the eel, but it is .in hundred to one he shall be stung by a 
snake*. 

The clergy, determined to eradicate all pleasure from love-making, 
invited chastity into the marriage-bed. Chaucer’s Parson reflects the 
theological view when he advises husbands to ‘loven hys wryf by 
discretion, paciently and atemprcly and thanne she is as though it 
were hys syster*. It was a sin: 

Wlicii a man list dele in bed 

With hys wyf that he has wed 

His lust only to fidfille 

And to gette a child is noghte in wille. 
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Wyclif held the orthodox view that husbands had full power over 
their wives, but he counselled them to use this within reason and also 
to ‘somewhat refrain their foul lusts and not take a superfluity of hot 
whines and spiced ale and dchcatc meats to delight them in this 
occupation*. 

Medieval lovers were heavy drinkers of spiced possets, wdiich were 
supposed to have aphrodisiac properties; a bowl of plum buns 
swimming in spiced ale was forced upon a bride and groom as soon 
as they entered the bridal chamber. As Chaucer observed: 

He drinkyth ipocras, clarret and veniagc. 

Of spyces hotc, t’cncrcasen his corage. 

In the inoniing the bridesmaids took a cup of sack posset to revive 
the bridal couple*s exhausted energy, and this went on for a week or 
ten days after the wedding. This custom possibly encouraged young 
ladies to drink more dian was good for tliem. Early Books of Cour¬ 
tesy constantly exhort them to drink in moderation. 

Chastity in wedlock could not have been a popular doctrine. 
Chaucer's Shipman informs us that: 

Wommen woldc tliat hir husbande sholde be 
Hardy and wyse and riche and thereto free 
And buxom to his wyf and fresh a-bedde. 

As for the Wife of Bath, slic admitted her natural appetite with her 
usual candour: 


1 nc loved by no discrecion 

Butwer folweded myn appetyt 

A 1 were he long or short or blak or whyt; 

I took no kepe, so that he lyked me, 

How pore he was, ne cck of what degree. 

The human body, as she declares with feigned naivete, has its definite 
purposes: 

Tell me also, to what conclusion 
Were luembrcs made of generation, 

And so parfit wise a wight ywroughte? 

Trusteth me well, they were nat made for nought. 

and she recalls with pleasure her young husband's behaviour in their 
bridal bed: 
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In our bed he was so fresh and gay 
And dicrewithal he coude so well me glosc. 

When that he woldc han my belle chose. 

That though he had me bet on every bon. 

He could win agen my love anon.... 

Bickerings between man and wife were so frequent, however, that 
the custom arose of making awards to peaceable couples, hence the 
annual celebration of the Dunmow Flitch, which also took place in 
other parts of the British Isles. ‘He that repenteth not of his marri¬ 
age in a year and a day, either sleeping or waking, may lawfully go 
to Dunmow to fetch a gammon of bacon... .* This ceremony, wliich 
has now been modernized and televised, is perhaps the survival of an 
ancient Roman custom. The sow and her litter were emblematical of 
the goddess of fertility and a pig appears on early British coins. A pig*s 
eye was believed to be an important part of the body - it may have 
had talismanic properties - and ‘pigsney’ was a term of endearment 
much used in the Middle Ages. 

Apart from Dunmow, in Essex, during the thirteen-forties, the 
Baron of Wiclmor and Sycrscote, Sir PliiUip of Somervyl, the last 
of liis line, offered a flitch of bacon, except in Lent, to any who could 
testify to the following declaration: ‘Hear ye. Sir Phillip de Somervyl, 
Lord of Wiclmor, maintaincr and giver of this bacon, that I, since I 
wedded my wife and since I had her in my keeping by a year and a 
day, would not have changed her for any other, fairer or fouler, 
richer or poorer, nor for any other descended of greater lineage, 
sleeping or waking at any time. If she were sole and I were sole, I 
would take her to be my wife before all the women in the world, of 
what condition soever they be, good or evil, as help me God and 
His Saints, and tliis flesh and all fleshes.' The claimant had to produce 
two wimcsscs to swear that he spoke the truth. If successful he was 
given as a freeman, the flitch of bacon, a cheese and a quarter of 
wheat. If he were a villein, he took the flitch and a quarter of rye.* 
Domestic strife, then as now, was frequently provoked by trivial 
incidents, such as the squabble over a badly cooked herring wliich 
ended so tragically m 1353, as recorded in the Chancery Criminal 
inquisition files 41/9, where we read how, on a Thursday after the 
feast of St Bartholomew, when John de Lincoln, spicer, had sat down 

I. This is quoted from a letter to tlic Sunday Times by C. M, Brooks of New¬ 
castle. 
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to supper in his own house in Lincohi with Margaret his wife and 
Thomas dc Hudderswcll, ‘because the said Margaret had brouglit the 
said John a herring which was not well cooked, as it seemed to the 
said Jolm, the said John being annoyed thereat, struck Margaret witli 
his hand below the cheek. This was told to Robert, son of John dc 
Dunliam of Lincoln as he was gojig past the door of the house. Upon 
hearing it, Robert entered the house and spoke fiercely to the said 
John who was still sitting at supper, about what he had done, and 
dragged Jolin’s hood over his face and hit him again and again upon 
the head and below the checks with liis fists and buffeted him. Where¬ 
upon John begged liiin humbly not to maltreat him, as he did many 
times. Thereupon Robert drew his long knife called a basclard and 
struck John on the head and wounded him and ran upon liim, aiming 
the point at John’s heart, swearing that he should not depart from 
that place alive. John struck liim with the knife w^ith which he had 
been cutting his supper, whereof Robert died that day, unconfessed 
and immediately.’ * 

Another fish, a tench this time, landed a poor but affectionate 
husbiuid into trouble for poacliing. He was only doing liis best to 
please liis sick wife, as he explained to the court: ‘... And now 1 will 
tell thee the cause of my covetousness and my desire: my dear wife 
had lain abed a right full month, as my neighbours who arc here 
know, and she could never eat or drink anytliing to her liking, and 
for the great desire she had to eat a tench 1 went to the bank of a pond 
to take just once tench, and never other fish from the pond did I 
take. ... I looked at the fish which were playing in the water, so 
beautiful and so bright, and for the great desire I had for the tench 
I laid me down on the bank and just with my hands c|uitc simply and 
without any other device I caught that tench and carried it off. .. .’^ 

A wife? There is nothing better, according to the Merchant’s 
Talc: 

A wif ? a! Seintc Marie, bcncdicite, 

How might a man have any adversitie 
That hath a wif? certes 1 cannot scyc. 

The blissc the which that is betwixt hem tweye 
Thcr may no tongue telle or hertc think. 

I. Chaucer*s England compiled by E. Rickert (Oxford University Press, 

1948). 

a. H. S. Bennett: Life on the English Manor^ 11^0-2400 (Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1948), 
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What about a bad wife? Well, she may have been sent to try you, 
and tlien you will receive conipensatioii in the other world: 

Paraverture she may be your purgatorie; 

She may be Ck)ddes mene and Goddes whippe; 

Then slial your soule up imto heven skippe 
Swifter than doth an arow of a bowc. 


5 • Early Love-letters 

The first letter extant woritten by an Enghsh lady to her husband 
dates from the stirring year 1399. It is full of aifection as well as 
medieval preoccupations, because the lady in question, Joan Pelham, 
wife of Sir John Pelham, constable of Pevensey castle in Sussex, was 
being attacked by Yorkist forces from three counties while her hus¬ 
band was ill Yorkshire with the Duke of Lancaster, fighting against 
Richard II. Lady Joan managed to smuggle a letter out of the castle 
in wliich she thanks her husband for his ‘comfortable letter' and 
informs liim that she is besieged, so that ‘I may neither go out nor get 
vittals but with much hard*, and she ends: ‘My dcre Lord, I recom- 
mende me to your liie Lordship with heart and body and all my poor 
might and witli all tliis I ythink you as my dear Lord, dearest and best 
loved of all earthly Ix>rds.' 

Many medieval wives were addressed in letters sent to them by 
their Husbands as ‘My most trusteyc firende’, as indeed they were, for 
they shared their often difficult Hves and bore a large amount of re¬ 
sponsibility. Wc find even simple people, such as Goda the wife of 
Reginald the smith, acting as attorney for their husbands as early as 
1202. Small wonder that so many wills concluded like the following, 
taken at random from documents of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth cwiturics: ‘1 leave all my goods to my entirely beloved 
wife.... .Ml the residue of my goods I give all holyc to Margaret my 
W'ellbeloved wife, whome I make sole executrix of my goodcs, she 
to dispose as she shall tliinke for the wealtlie of my soulc, as my spcciall 
and high'truste is in liir above all other lyving .,. ’ and: ^The Holy 
Trinity keep you now, dear and trusty wife. Here I make an end, 
wherefore I pray you, as my trust is wholly in you over all other 
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creatiises, tliat this last will shall be fulfilled and all other that I 
ordained at home, for all the love that ever was between man and 
woman/ 

It was customary for wives to sign their letters to absent husbands: 
‘Your servant and bedswonian\ but this humble formula did not 
imply any lack of warmth. Margaret Cely, the wife of a wool mer¬ 
chant who was often abroad, sent him ‘a hart of gold' as a token with 
an affectionate letter; Margaret Paston began a letter: ‘Right Reverent 
and Worshipful Husband', but she continued: ‘1 pray you he not 
strange of writing letters to me betwix tins and that ye come home. 
If I might I would have every day one from you.' A little later she 
writes: ‘Sir, I pray you if you tarry long at London that it will please 
you to send for me, for I tliink it long since I lay in your arms/ To her 
husband she is ‘My own dear sovereign lady*«- in language remini- 
cent of the old romances - and he is worried to hear that she has been 
ill: ‘John Hobbs tells me diat you arc sickly, which me likes not to 
hear. Praying you heartily that you take what may do you east' and 
spare not; and in anywise take no thought nor too much labour for 
these matters [of business] nor set it not so to your heart so that you 
fare the worse for it/ 


6 • The Medieval Marriage Bargain 


Marriages were profitable to a number of |x:oplc diroughout the 
Middle Ages: the king negodated his wardships, the clergy inherited 
widows' estates, parents could write coldly about a marriage proposal 
for a son: ‘I am willing to depart with him in lands and in goods as 
he may lyvc, so that I may have according to reason, money/ A 
gentleman named Wyndham, mentioned in the fifteenth-century 
Paston letters, sold his son's marriage to gain money, some of which 
he proposed to use to bring about a marriage for himself; Roger 
Flore directed diat his ward should he married to his daughter or else 
that the marriage should be sold and the money obtained by the 
sale employed to fulfil liis will. Women, it should be added, were 
usually quite as mercenary as the men. 

Matchmakers were in great demand as previewers and they 
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reported faitlifully on aJl they had seen and heard about the proposed 
parties. Thomas Restwold, writing to Sir William Paston about a 
prospective wife, wrote: ‘Page saith she is but little and somewhat 
round, a good woman and well disposed, save only that she is some¬ 
times vexed with tlic mother [womb] as ye have heard and is twenty- 
seven years of age. My lord thinketh she were for you, if you be 
pleased, for his opinion is that bearing of cliildren should ease her 
infirmity.* 

• Edward Plumpton remarked to Sir Robert Plumpton that his pros¬ 
pective bride is ‘amiable and good, with great wisdom and woman¬ 
hood and worth in land yearly twenty marks and more*. Richard 
Cely went to Matins in 1482 to be able to catch a glimpse of and report 
to his brother George Cely that the young lady being negotiated for 
was ‘young, very well-favoured and witty, and the country speaks 
mucli good of her*. 

It was a serious offence to carry off one of the royal wards but our 
amatory annals arc full of tales of bold lovers who risked their lives 
for their mistress and who, like most elopers, had public opinion on 
their side. Such was Gilbert of Plumpton who in 1184 was deprived 
of liis land and taken to Worcester where he was condemned to death 
for having carried off and married an heiress in the king’s wardship. 
He was saved from the gallows at the last minute by the Bishop of 
Worcester who, encouraged by a great crowd of men and women 
crying out that Gilbert was a just man and that ‘the imiocent ought 
not to suffer these things’, was heard by the king and obtained a 
reprieve. Gilbert w^as imprisoned, however, until Henry’s death in 
1189, after which his brother purchased from Richard I both his 
freedom and permission for him to have his wife again together with 
liis lands. 

In the seventies of the twelfth century, a noble lady belonging to 
the diocese of Lincoln revolted against the marriage arranged for her 
in her infancy and appealed to Pope Alexander HI to have it dissolved. 
She had been given in marriage to a knight but had remained in her 
home afterwards for tlirce or four years. When her husband heard 
what she had done he took her away by force and kept her a prisoner 
for three years, at the end of wliich time she contrived to escape and 
return to her parents’ home. A further complication arose when it 
was discovered that the lady was now pregnant. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was appealed to and he decreed that the husband should 
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provide for the wife to be put in a nunnery or other suitable place, un¬ 
til the birth of the child. The husband refused and with drawn sword 
pursued his wife into the church of St Margaret’s in Lincoln where 
she had taken refuge, and obliged her to settle tltcir differences ac¬ 
cording to the advice of two arbitrators to be chosen by him and two 
otlicrs by her. Finally, the Bisliop of St Asaph was appointed by the 
Pope to incjuirc into the matter. The end of the story has unfortun¬ 
ately not been preserved but it probably had a satisfactory conclusion 
as everybody involved seemed to have realized that the poor lady 
was afraid of her fierce husband and in need of protection. 

Breach of promise cases (although they were not known by this 
name) occurred among the middle classes towards the end of the 
Middle Ages. Walter Leinster, a doctor of physic, demanded on be¬ 
half of his daughtcr-in-law Lucy Brampton, from one Richard Marl¬ 
borough, a doctor in civil law who had broken his promise ta marry 
her after an engagement of ten years, the sum of /^ii 6 12s. 8d. This 
figure included such items as: Govms: ^20; Arraimcnt of the young 
lady’s servant: ^6 13s. 4d.; Expenses in time of sickness caused by 
Richard’s unkindness: 13s. 4d.; and various expenses for ‘seek¬ 

ing him in London and other places to speak to Itiin about the matter, 
as well as charges in the courts of London and tarrying in the said 
city to speak with him at his special request’.^ 


7 • Widows and Widowers 


In early times, widows were often prevailed upon soon after their 
husbands’ demise to take ‘vows of widowhood’. This was profitable 
to the clergy because as soon as a widow took this vow, her property 
passed to the monastery of which she became an inhabitant. Canute 
forbade the taking of such vows ‘with unbecoming haste’, that is, 
within a year of the husband’s death. In the Saxon-Norman era, if 
she married within a year her lands were automatically seized by the 
bishop. 

Later, in the twelfth century, when widows were quickly married 

I. A. Abram: Btglish Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages (Routledge, 

1913). 
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off, consciences do not appear to have been easy and the resulting 
guilt complexes gave rise to ghost stories of buried husbands rising 
from their graves to attack and torment their not so bereaved widows. 
These ghosts were soon laid, however, thanks to the cxorcidng rites 
of the bLshops. One particularly persistent ghost visited liis widowed 
wife in 1196 and was given such a cool reception by her that he began 
to molest her neighbours. Finally, upon the advice of St Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, the grave was opened and a scroll affixed to the breast of 
the corpse, witli an absolution written in the bishop’s own hand¬ 
writing. Tliis seems to have been effectual in giving peace to the 
widow, who remarried shortly after. 

Widowers were expected to remarry without delay. In a curious 
letter of condolences, dated 1479, William Harlcston wrote to a re¬ 
cently bereaved widower. Sir William Stonor: T beseech Almighty 
God to have mercy on my lady your wife’s soul, for verily she was a 
good woman and well-disposed; and I pray God send you no worse 
than slic wa.s.... I pray you for my sake to set two herbs in your new 
garden: patience and thyme [the latter was said to dispel melancholy], 
so that these may be put daily in the pottage you cat.’ 

Edmund Paston wrote off eagerly to a wife-hunting relative: 
*Hctc is lately fallen a widow in Worsted, who was wife to one Bolt, 
a worsted merchant and worth a thousand pounds.... She is called 
a fair gentlewoman. I will for your sake sec her. This gentlewoman is 
about thirty years and has but two children which shall be to the 
deed’s charge; she was his wife only five years.’ 

Occasionally, a man who had bought a widow’s marriage from the 
king might try to make the bargain effective by force, Isabella dc 
Forz, in the thirteenth century, complained of being chased roimd 
the country with horses and arms on this account, so that she had to 
take refuge in Wales, but she resisted her rough suitor and succeeded 
in keeping her widowed estates. 

Serfs attached to manors were not so free to retain an independent 
marital position and tlieir lords often forced them to marry when it 
suited their interests. In 1274, the Lord and Abbot of the Manor of 
Hales gave the scarfs John ofRomsley and Nicholas Sewal ‘until the 
next court to dcefde as to the widows offered them’. Nicholas evi¬ 
dently tried to hold out a little longer, because a little farther on the 
recorder adds: ‘Nicholas Scwal is given to next Sunday to decide 
as to the widow offered to him.’ 
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In 1279, the serf Thomas Robins of Oldbury was ordered to take 
one Agatha of Halesowen to wife, but he said he would l ather be 
fined three shillings. At Brightw^altham, six widows came into 
possession of their husbands* holdings without being able to render 
the labour tliat was due to the Lord and they were told that il 
they wished to retain their land dicy must ‘ provide themselves with 
husbands*. In a petition to die House of Commons dated 1394 
it was alleged that religious houses caused their serfs to marry free 
women with an inheritance so that the monks could claim the 
estates.* 

Public interest and action in connexion with matrimonial affairs 
was not always a masculine prerogative. In 1429, when the Duke of 
Gloucester’s private li£c w^as creating a scandal, the wives of London 
citizens decided to remonstrate. The Duke had put away his wife, 
Countess Jacqueline of Haiuault, daughter of the Count of Holland, 
and taken a concubine - Eleanor Cobham. A petition was thereupon 
presented to die House of Lords by ‘one Mistress Stokes who, with 
divers other stout women of London of good account and well apparel¬ 
led, came openly to the Upper House of Parliament and delivered letters 
to the I')ukc of Gloucester, the Archbishop and other Lords there 
present, containing matters of rebuke and sharp reprehension to 
the said Duke of Gloucester because he would not deliver his wife 
Jacqueline out of her grievous imprisonment, being then detained 
prisoner by the Duke of Burgundy, and suffering her to remain 
unkindly while he kept another adultrcss, contrary to the law of God 
and the honour and estate of matrimony*. It is not quite clear why 
these ‘stout citizen’s wives’ should have been so incensed about the 
Duke’s af&irs, since rape and adultery were not uncommon occur¬ 
rences in medieval England. 

In 1303, Robert Mannyng of Brunne complained of the aristo¬ 
cracy: 

... Tliese lordynges 

Tliey trespass much in tw^ey things: 

They ravys a mayden agen her wyl 

And uiennys wy ves tliey lead away theretyl.* 

1. H. S. Bennett: Life ott the English Manors 11^0-1400. 

2. Edited by F. J. Fnrnivali (Early EngUsli Text Society, 1901), Handlytig 
Spme is a translation of William Wadingtoif s Manuel dcs Pec/1^5, with personal 
interpolations by Robert Mannyng, of winch the above axe an example. 
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and Hocclevc declared that adultery was more prevalent in England 
than in other countries: ‘Alasse, tliis likerous dainonable errour, in 
this londc hath so large a brede I-sponnc, that wers peple is non 
ynder the sonne/ 

Our early laws recognized crimes passiormels with a latitude denied 
to latter-day lovers. A wronged husband was allowed to slay the 
guilty pair, and thirteenth-century courts permitted the emasculation 
of the lover, as laid down by the laws of William the Conqueror, 
wliich punished rape by castration and blinding. Pew cases of these 
have been recorded, so one must assuine cither that courts were 
lenient to male culprits, or that the majority of wives followed the 
advice given by their many counsellors who urged them to stay 
quietly at home or, if they walked abroad, not to look to the right or 
to the left, nor to look fixedly at any man, nor to romp or frolic with 
him*. 

Incontineiicy on the part of serfs helped to enrich the acquisitive 
lords of the manor, who were entitled to a fine called lecher mite 
‘whenever one of the bondswomen is unchaste of her body, whereby 
my lord loscth the sale of her*. This fine for fornication was a relic of 
Anglo-Saxon times. As was to be expected, both the lords and their 
informer-agents were extremely vigilant on this score and manorial 
jurors were fined for neglecting to present offenders at the earliest 
possible moment. Obdurate cases were sent to the stocks. A Court 
Roll from the reign of Edward II refers to a John Monk who ‘still 
continues liis lechery with Sarah Hewen, wife of Simon Hewen, and 
is constantly attending divers chapter courts where he frequently 
loses the lord’s goods by reason of his adultery with Sarali, as has often 
been presented before now, nor will he be chastened. Therefore let 
him be put in the stocks.* 

Corporal punishment and pubhc penance for lechers of all ranks 
were frequently resorted to. When Thomas of Bradley (diocese of 
Worcester) confessed his misbehaviour with Agnes, daughter of Gil¬ 
bert, the smith, he was sentenced to be flogged and Agnes was ex¬ 
communicated. Henry of Frankley and Matilda Honderwode were 
brought before the court for fornication; Henry, a hardened sinner, 
was excommunicated, and Matilda was flogged tlirough the streets.* 

The system of apprenticeship in the Middle Ages was sometimes a 
doak for immoral practices. One Alisoun Bostone was condemned 
1. H. S. Bennett: Life on the English Manor, 1150-1400, 
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in 1423 to stand in the pillory for an hour each day on three market 
days ‘being brought tliither from prison with pipes and other min¬ 
strelsy’, her offence being proclaimed that she had ‘let to hire a young 
damsellc innocent of sinne, that was putte to her by wey of appren- 
tished to lemc hir craft*. Similar complaints had been made in the 
preceding century. 

When the Earl of Kent died in 1352, his widow Lady Elizabeth 
entered a convent, but quickly repenting of her vow she escaped to 
Wingham to meet a knight with the romantic name of Sir Eustace dc 
Aubrichecourt, to whom she was married in the middle of the night. 
Subsequently both were summoned to appear before the archbishop; 
because of the parties’ high rank, the marriage was not dissolved, but 
a penance was imposed upon them. Firstly, they had to pay a priest to 
hold a daily service in Wingham church for the good of their souls; 
secondly, the Lady Elizabeth was to say every day the seven peni¬ 
tential psalms and fifteen others widi the litany and vesper hymn for 
the dead, to go barefoot once a year to the Bcckct slirine at Canter¬ 
bury and to cat bread, porridge, and water one day a week. As for Sir 
Eustace, every morning when he rose and every night before he slept, 
he was to look steadfastly at the crucifix and say five Paternosters and 
five Aves. 

Middle-class sinners, like poor Jane Shore, Edward IV’s mistress, 
did not get off quite so hghtly. Richard III obliged her to go through 
the whole humiliating process of a public penance. Clothed in white, 
barefoot, bearing a taper in her hand, she walked through the streets 
of London and confronted the curious but on the whole sympathetic 
rabble. She was also accused of sorcery, powers which she evidently 
continued to exercise during her imprisonment at Ludgate, because 
she so be’witched the solicitor-general. Sir Thomas Lynom, that he 
made her an offer of marriage! When Richard heard of it he wrote 
post-haste to John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln: ‘It is shewed unto us 
that our servant and solicitor Thomas L^nom, mervcillously blinded 
and abused with the late wife of William Shore now living in Lud¬ 
gate by cure commandment, hath made contract of matrimony with 
liir (as it is said) and intendith, to our full great merveille, to proceed 
to the effect of same. We for many causes would be sorry that hec 
shulde be so disposed. Pray you, therefore, to send for liim, and in 
that ye goodly may, exhorte and stir hym to the contrarye.* The 
marriage did not take place. Ballads and popular chapbooks say that 
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Jane Shore died in a ditcli, hence the name Shoreditch, but this has 
never been proved. 

Sir Thomas More met Jane in her old age and he spoke to many 
wimesscs who had seen her in her heyday at court. The mercer’s 
daughter, born in Cheapsidc, whom tlie king first visited incognito 
to buy a jewel at her father’s shop in Lombard Street, ‘delighted not 
men so much in her beauty as in her pleasant behaviour’, wrote More. 
‘For a proper wit had she, and could both read well and write; merry 
in company, ready and quick of answer, neither mute nor foil of 
babble, sometimes taunting without displeasure and not without 
disport. When the king took displeasure, she would mitigate and 
appease liis mind; where men were out of favour, she would bring 
them into grace; for many who had highly offended, she obtained 
pardon ;uid finally in many weighty suits, she stood men in great 
stead, either for none or very small rewards, and those rather gay than 
rich, either for that she was content with the deed itself well done, 
or for that she delighted to be sued and to show what she was able to 
do witli the king, or for that wanton women and wealthy be not 
always covetous.’ 


8 • Troth-plights and Love-vows 

Medieval lovers had to be carefiJ when they plighted their troth, 
as verbal promises of marriage were considered to be binding upon 
both parties. Lovers did not even have to be articulate; if a man pre¬ 
sented a woman with a ring and she silently accepted it, a spousal con¬ 
tract was supposed to have been firmly established between them; as 
late as Charles Il’s time, learned jurists maintained that lovers might 
espouse one another without uttering a word! 

Placing a ring upon a maiden’s finger was therefore not always 
a lighthearted matter, as the Bishop of Salisbury, Richard Poore, 
reminded his flock in a constitution published in 1217: ‘Let no man 
put a ring of rush or of any other material upon the hands of young 
girls by way of mock celebration, for the purpose of easily sedudng 
them, that while belicrving he is only perpetrating a jest, he may not 
in reality find himself bound irrevocably to the connubial yoke.* 
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When lovers liad no money for an official engagement ring they 
broke a coin and eadi took a half. Oaths were sworn and prayers 
breathed over the coin which were said to impart a mystic value to 
the pieces and endow them with curative virtues over bodily diseases 
and evil spirits. This Tuck money’, as it was called, pierced and worn 
upon a ribbon next to the heart, was in circulation as late as the 
nineteenth century, particularly among the poorer classes. 

Pledges made by rebellious sons and daughters against the wishes 
of their parents and guardians were alluded to in early romances. 
In Paris and Vienne, the heroine had pledged her love to Paris who 
was of a lower social rank. Her father opposed the match and en¬ 
couraged the suit of the Duke of Burgoyne’s son. When Vieime 
refused his love, he pleaded: ‘Telle to me for what cause ye wyl not 
have me in maryage to yoiur husband,’ to which Vieime replied: 
‘Syr, saving your honour, 1 am marryed.’ 

The best known rcal-hfc love-vow and ensuing scandal of the 
late Middle Ages are those connected with Margery Paston and her 
lover Richard Calle, her father’s bailiff. This sturdy, hard-headed 
Norfolk family, whose women fought for their husband’s rights 
with masculine ability and perseverance, was not generally addicted 
to romantic notions and Margery’s attitude was a shock to them. 
‘Sche shall ful sor repent her Icudness hereafter and I pray God schc 
mite do so,’ wrote her irate mother, who refused to see her after her 
marriage had been declared valid by the ecclesiastical court. 

Richard and Margery were kept apart for a long time before dicy 
admitted their iove-plcdge, and poor Richard liad ahnost begun to 
doubt whether Margery would have the courage to declare the truth 
to her family. In a pathetic letter written in j 4^9» he complains bitterly 
but respectfully: ‘Mine own lady and mistress and before God very 
true wife, I with heartful sorrow recommend me unto you as he that 
cannot be merry, nor nought shall be till it be otherwise than it is yet; 
for this life that we lead now is neither pleasure to God nor to the 
world, considcrhig the great bond of matrimony that is made be¬ 
twixt us and also the great love that hath been and as I trust is yet to 
be betwixt us, and as on my part never greater. Wherefore I beseech 
Almighty God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Him, for wc that 
ought of very right to be most together are most asundered. Me 
seemeth it is a thousand years since that 1 speak with you. I had liefer 
than all the good in the world I might be with you. Alas, alas, good 
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lady, full little remember they what they do that keep us asunder. ^ 
I understand, lady, yc have had as much sorrow for me as any gentle¬ 
woman hath had in the world, as would God all that sorrow that ye 
have had rested on me, so that ye had been discharged of it; it is to me 
a death to hear that yc be treated otherwise than yc ought to be. This 
is a painful life that we lead.’ 

Margery eventually confessed, and stood firm. The family was 
aghast. Surely tlic Bishop of Norwich would declare the pledge 
invalid? But when he sent for Margery and asked her to repeat the 
words she had pronounced at the betrothal (which had Uikcn place in 
a church, privately) she said: Tf those words made it not sure, she 
should make it surer, for she thought in her conscience she was 
bound, whatsoever the words were.* This was reported to her mother 
who wrote to her brother, Sir John: ‘These lewd w^ords grieveth me 
and her granddam as much as all the renuiant.’ 

The upshot was that Margery went to live with her beloved 
Richard, who continued to exercise his functions as bailiff, although 
his wife was forever after treated as the black sheep of the family, 
and duly written off as such in the family correspondence. 

A few years later, in 1477, the fiancee of another John Paston, 
Margery Brews, spent many an anxious month while parents and 
notaries discussed the all-important question of finance. She loved 
John, wanted to marry him, and did not care a fig about money, as 
she made clear to liim in the following letter: ‘Right reverend and 
worshipful, and my right well beloved Valentine, I recommend me 
unto you ... and if it please you to hear of my welfare, I am not in 
good health of body nor of heart, nor shall be till I hear from you. 
And my lady my mother hath laboured the matter to my father full 
diligently, but she can no more get that yc know of, for the which 
God knoweth I am full sorry. But if that yc love me, as I trust verily 
that yc do, yc will not leave me therefore for if that yc had not half 
the livelUiood that ye have, I would not forsake you.’ 



9 • The Sport that Tames High Spirits 


Our medieval ancestors were obviously interested in sex and love, 
but there is little to show that their appetites were ever consciously 
transmuted into an art. Chaucer referred to the ‘craft so long to 
lernc’, but there were no native masters available for the many eager 
apprentices. The love ideals and conventions of chivalry came late to 
our northern isles, at a time when the feudal structure upon which 
they depended had crumbled away forever. The pagan heresies of the 
troubadours had been overcome by the church fathers. Chivalric 
love, being already old-fashioned by the time it reached our shores, 
could not be taken seriously except by a few congenial, nostalgic 
spirits - poets and lovers; but love games reminiscent of the gay 
troubadours were played in medieval courts, games of which only a 
faint echo has survived. There were ‘Flower and Leaf ’ orders to extol 
lovers’ qualities, love-lotteries and games in which liolly was em¬ 
blematic of mascuhne love and ivy of femininity. Castles of Love, with 
ladies throwing flowers from turrets, were drawn (more clumsily 
than tlicir Continental counterparts) in the margins of our Psalters; 
Valentines were chosen and gifts exchanged on February 14th (up to 
the seventeenth century), and the symbolism of the courtly Gardens of 
Love passed down to our peasantry; the first folk-song recorded by 
Cecil Sharp in the nineteenth century came from the lips of an old 
gardener and was called ‘The Seeds of Love’. It is full of medieval 
flower symbolism. 

Lovers were sentimental. We hear of lockets being exchanged, 
and of rings inscribed with amorous verses. Chaucer’s amorous 
scholar sent the carpenter’s wife prosaic offerings of an edible nature: 

. .. piment, mecth and spyced ale 

And wafres, pyping hot out of the gledc. 

Sweethearts were addressed as ‘My sweet leef‘My dcrcling’, ‘My 
pigsney’ and love was considered to be a prerogative of youth. 
Young love was natural and pure, whereas an old man’s love was 
said to be shameful. Florence, in La Bone Florence, expressed her 
distaste for Garcy of Constantine who ‘cougheth and oldely grones’, 
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and in Blachsrdyn and E^^lantitte, the daughter of the Saracen AJy- 
modcs mocks her father for his love of Eglantine: ‘This face is so 
niykcl wornc and that oldc skimic of thyne shronken to gyder; put 
thyself in some fayr hermitage and medeJ thou no more with loVe. * 
In Tltc Seven Sages, the wife complains to her mother that her aged 
husband ‘doth me no solace*. Finally, the husband has her bled three 
great bowlfuls to take the lust out of her. Gower was .severely ad- 
monislied in his dream by the God of Love as being too old and unfit 
for such a pastime. Chaucer, however, knew that old men whose 
physical powers have declined still like to talk about love and rake 
the cold ashes of old fires: 

For though our might be gone. 

Our will dcsireth folic ever inoun. 

For when we may nat doon, than wol we spake; 

Yet in our asshen oldc is fyr y-rake. 

Love, youth, spring, and gardens were interlocked, not only be¬ 
cause of climatic conditions (Priapus was the God of Gardens in 
milder climates than ours), but chiefly because of the freedom they 
allowed closely watched lovers. Older people have always been 
jealous of vigorous youth, and moralists long before the advent of 
Puritans loudly condemned love-making. ‘ Som seyen peraventur that 
such clippyng and kyssyuge may be had withowteii synne,* wrote 
John Bromyard, who could not share such a broad-minded view. ‘I 
say, nay 1 Loo ... a uotabull story.* To his ears tlie love ditties of May¬ 
time dancers sounded no better than the squealing of pigs. Love- 
making he described in vivid terms as ‘unlawful touchings, shrewd 
delectations, lecherous ragings, wicked and unclean speeches*. 

Lovers appear to have enjoyed the above pastimes, under hedges, 
in fields and, of course, in gardens, which were well provided with 
bowers, arbours, mazes, hedges, temples of Jove, and other useful 
devices intended to outwit informers. 

Rustic lovers met at fiiirs and frequently on Sundays, to Wyclif*s 
indignation: ‘Many men and women of this world travail busily all 
the week and yet they will not rest on the Sunday. If there be either 
fair or market or any other place where they may win any money 
then they and their servant and their work-beast sliall busily labour 
therefore ... they spend their time in idcl and vain plays and have 
great hking to see and behold vanities and to hear and tell idle tales 
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and to speak of filth and sin, and to backbite their fellow Christians 
when they sit together/ Conversation flowed ltx)sely after dinner 
parties even in select circles, and the author of the Simma Predkantium 
alluded sorrowfiilly to the number of men who ‘boast of the number 
of women with whom they have ftilfiiled their lusts \ 

Christmas-rime, too, was hailed by the joyous as a ‘feast of words, 
dancing and ditties*. The sexes had to be separated in churcJies, other¬ 
wise ‘strange things were done*. (Gower*s lover was one of those 
who ‘in clmrchcs and minstrics eke, that gon the womrnen for to 
seke*.) ‘Dissolute dancing* in graveyards was condemned in 1384 by 
the Bishop of Winchester. Pilgrimages were of course full of oppor¬ 
tunities. Women, it was said, delighted to go on pilgrimages ‘to kisse 
no shrine but lusty quike images’. 

It must have been pleasant to make love out in the open after the 
long winter evenings when sexual intercourse was bound to take 
place under the cover of darkness and furtively, with little freedom 
of movement; there was no Hght above the curtained beds, which 
were placed in die living-room until the seventeenth century. But- 
the secretive habits persisted; old astrological calendars show lovers 
dallying in die fields with all their clothes on. The English have never 
found it easy to shed their clothes and enjoy their naked bodies un¬ 
ashamedly. The love game, however, was always alluded to, except 
by the moralists, as a pastime affording ‘plcasaunce*, ‘playing the 
comen play’, a joy and a solace, equally enjoyed by bodi sexes. 

We were much more demonstrative than wc are now. Foreigners 
commented on the warmth of the English ladies’ welcome: in 
1466, the Bohemian nobleman Leo van Rozmital noted in his 
journal that ‘when guests arrive at an iiui the hostess and all her 
family go out to meet and receive them and guests arc required to 
kiss them all*. Erasmus, in 1499, wrote to an Italian poet about Eng¬ 
lish girls ‘with angels’ faces, so kind and obUging that you would far 
prefer them to all your Muses. Wherewer you come, you are received 
widi a kiss by all; when you take your leave, you arc dismissed with 
kisses; you return, kisses are repeated. They come to visit you, kisses 
again; they leave you, you kiss them all round. Should they meet you 
anywhere, kisses in abundance; in fine, wherever you move, there is 
nothing but kisses.’ 

All this is very diflTcrent from the ideal thirteenth-century maiden 
described by Bartholomew, who lived on ethereally in many a 
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courtesy book for years to come: ‘They ben tender of complexion, 
smallc, pliant and fair of disposition of body; shamefast, fearfull and 
merry. Touchyngc outward disposition they be well nurtured, de¬ 
mure and soft of speech and well ware of what they say: and dcUcate 
in their apparell. Their voice small, theyre speech easy and shorte; 
light in going and short steppes and light wit and head they ben some 
angry, and they ben mercyabic and envious, biter, gyleful, able to 
Jenie ... and, ft)r a woman is more meker than a man, she wepeth 
sooner. And is more envyous and more laughingc, and lovinge and 
the malice of the soule is more in a woman than in a man. And she is 
of fcblc kind and she maketh more lesynges [hes] and is more shame- 
fast, and more slowe in werk^mge and in mevynge than a man.* 

In the romances, English ladies (in common with those of northern 
France) were described as being very forward. Was this because they 
found their lovers too shy? Whatever the cause their advances seem 
to have lacked subtlety. In the romance of Eglamour, Christabell 
leads a knight into her chamber after supper and the author remarks 
frankly: 

That lady was not for to hyde 
She sat him on her bede side 
And welcomed home that knight. 

In Malory’s Morte d'Arthur, Lancelot asks the bold maiden Elaine 
le Blank: ‘What would you that I did?’ ‘I would have you to my 
husband,’ said Elaine. ‘Fair damsel, I thank you,’ said Sir Lancelot, 
‘but truly,’ said he, ‘I cast me never to be wedded man.’ ‘Then, fair 
knight,* said she, ‘will ye be my lover?’ ‘Jesus defend me,* said Sir 
Lancelot, ‘for then I rewarded your father and your brother full evil 
for their great goodness.’ ‘Alas,’ said she, ‘then must I die for your 
love.’^ Sir Lancelot tries to console her by offering to bestow a 
thousand pounds a year upon her and her heirs whenever she ‘besets 
her heart upon some good knight that will wed her*. This was rather 
clumsy of liim; no wonder that ‘the damsel shrieked shrilly and fell 
down in a swoon’ - and eventually died. 

In Blonde of Oxford, the heroine leaves her bed, throwing only a 
mantle over her person, to pass whole nights with the captivating 
Jean of Dammartin and their interviews are described in uninhibited 
language. Arthur’s sister Morgain was a villaincss and this trait was 
I. Morie dArthur, ed. J. M, Dent (Everyman’s Library, 1^06). 
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coupled by the author of the romance of Merlin with her wanton¬ 
ness. He describes how her lover ‘began hir to embrace and she hym 
suffered and he began to kyssc hir tenderly that both thei begonne 
to chauffe as nature woldc and fellcn down on a grete bedde and 
plcyde the comen play, as thei that gretly it desired; for yff he were 
desirous she was yet mochc more, so that thei loved hcrtcly togedcr 
longc tynic that noon it wistc’. In numerous thirteenth-century 
stories, lovers began their rendezvous by bathing together. 

The dangers of‘sweet, hot baths* were of course pointed out by 
the indefatigable moralists of the day. Baths and comfortable beds 
bcg;m to be popular in the fourteenth century and both were en¬ 
joyed by people of high rank who spent a good deal of money on 
them. 

John Russell, in his Booh of Nurture (1452), gave detailed instruc¬ 
tions to servants for the preparation of their lord’s bath: ‘Hang round 
the roof sheets full of sweet herbs; have five or six sponges ready to 
sit or lean on and one great sponge to sit on, with a sheet over and a 
sponge under his feet. Mind the doors are shut. With a basinful of hot 
herbs wash him with a soft sponge; thre^w rose water over him, then 
let him go to bed. Put his socks and slippers on, stand him on his 
footshect, wipe him dry, then take him to bed to cure his troubles, 
his bales there to bete.* Even the very early physicians seem to have 
realized that it was a good thing to go to bed with one’s mind free 
from care. This could not have been easy in the fifteenth century, 
when conditions were particularly disturbed and Ufe was full of 
calamities: high rents, taxes, floods, and feuds. (Whether it was due 
to the lack of soft beds until then or because of their violent, warlike 
natures and appetities, our ancestors do not appear to have been 
sound sleepers. Of course, there were exceptions - one medieval 
heroine is said to have recognized her husband by his snore - but 
there are frequent allusions to nightmares and sleepwalkers.) 

Chaucer describes a contemporary bed with obvious relish: 

Of downe of pure devis white 
I wol yeve him a fethir bed 
Rayid with gold and right well cled 
In fine blacke sattinc d’outremcre 
And many a pillowe and every here 
Of cloth of Raines to slcpc on softc; 

Him there not to tumen oftc. 
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The ncw-faiigled beds figure promiiicudy in fifteeadi-ccntury 
wills: Agnes Hubbard of Bury in Suffolk in her will of 1418 kft 
‘one feather bed and many others’, to her husband; William Hony- 
boom, also of Bury, bequeathed to liis wife in 1493 *Jiiy best feather 
bedde witli the transonic, a white fcloiir and a testour thereon with 
three wliite airtains thereto*, Beds were used more than nowadays 
since the excellent habit of taking a siesta after lunch was usual witli 
us in the Middle Ages, ‘Written in my sleeping time at afternoon*, 
observes jolin Paston in one of his letters. The practice was general 
and only in die case of labourers was it thought necessary to keep it 
within certain hmits and to restrict it by an Act of Parliament to a 
quarter of die year, from the middle of May to die middle of Sep¬ 
tember. Moralists and authors of Courtesy Books advised gendemen 
not to sleep too mucli in the middle of the day. 

Moralists believed that beds were the abodes of sin. ‘There people 
shut themselves up in bed till nine in die moniiiig or noon indulging 
their carnal appedtes*; wrote one, and another preacher added: 
‘In the beds of the proud, direc things arc reprehensible: the softness 
of the quilts, the costliness of the coverlets, and the great size of the 
beds; for some folk are so proud that they want to have beds so large 
that the Devil too can lie comfortably avith them.* All this must have 
been part of the ‘chastity in wedlock' campaign that was waged until 
as late as die eighteenth century, when we shall find it championed 
by the author of Robinson Cmsoc, Daniel Defoe. 

Fashions changed, but die love of adornment was as usual a con¬ 
stant and important faaor in the wiles of seduction. Men were re¬ 
buked by preachers almost as much as their womenfolk for their 
love of finery. The Lantern of Light, in 1400, points indignantly to 
those who ‘boose out dieir breasts, pinch in their bodies, part their 
hose, carve their shoes'. As for the women, ‘there arc those that 
nicely dress their faces, that bridle their headbands, that set above 
honeycombs, with much other attiring to make themselves keen to 
sin and expose themselves to catch men with their lime-twigs*. 

The Bishop of Repingdon launched an cvai more vicious attack: 
‘Just as horses and pack animals for sale are decorated and some kind 
of notice is put on their head, so the Devil’s pack horses wear gar¬ 
lands on their heads that they may be the better and sooner sold.* 
Fine clothes were also compared to the devil's nets with which he 
fislics in God's fishpond, seeking to transfer his fiah to the lake of Hell. 
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SidtJcss gowns were condemned in the second half of the fourteenth 
century and Master Rypon rebuked men who ‘wear garments so 
short that they scarcely hide their private parts*. 


TO ’ The First English Amorists 


THjE ever-absorbing conflict between love sacred and profane, be- 
ivveen life and love against glo<.)iny authority, formed the theme of 
poetical ‘bird debates’ all over Buropc. Our main contribution to the 
controversy was embodied by an unknown author, ana 1220, in 
The Owl and the Nightingale. The modernized version by J. W. H. 
Atkins,^ from which I quote hereafter, retains the freshness of the 
old Englisli original, with its delightful glimpses of nature and in¬ 
teresting sidelights on the customs and ideas of the times. 

The Owl is a creature of gloom, a Puritan before her time; it is a 
mistake to refer to the ‘Puritan element’ in our national make-up as 
if this ascetic view of life had begun with this sect; it would be more 
accurate to refer to the older ‘Owl element’, and this will be done 
from now on. 

The Nightingale, who pleads the cause of sweetness' and light, 
describes the Owl with satirical precision: ‘Thy bill is strong and 
sharp and hooked like to an awl crooked in shape, and with thy bill 
thou clackest continually. Thy body is short, thy neck is thin, thy 
head is bigger than all thy body, thine eyes are coal-black and broad, 
and with them thou glarest as if thou wouldst devour all that thou. 
mayst by means of thy claws.’ 

Foth birds agree to have a certain Master Nicholas of Guildford 
to. judge the merit of their respective songs. The Owl ponders for a 
while before agreeing to have him as an arbitrator but he finally 
replies: ‘I am willing that he should judge us for altliough somewhat 
wild in days gone by, fond of the nightingales and other creatures 
too, gentle and neat, I know that now his ardour is ccx)lcd. He will not 
be fooled by thee so tliat for old time’s sake he may prefer thy cause 
to mine. Now he is settled and steady of mind, follies for him have no 

I. The Owl mid the Nightingale^ cd. J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge University 
Press, 1922). 
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attraction, he delights no longer in flighty ways, he will adopt the 
course that is straight.’ 

The Owl then attacks the Nightingale savagely; he is but ‘a dirty 
little ball’. Worse still: ‘The joys of heaven thou dost wholly neglect; 
thou hast no voice to utter such tilings. All thy song is of wantonness. 
I urge men by niy singing not to continue long in sin ~ better it is 
that in this life tlicy should weep than be hereafter companions of 
devils. Once thou didst sing near to a dwelling. The lady thou 
wouldst tell of unlawful love and with song high and low thou didst 
teach her to indulge a shameful and evil passion. Her lord, seeing how 
things were, set bird-lime and snares in order to capture thee - thou 
wert caught in a gin.* 

‘But,’ retorts the Nightingale, ‘the husband in the end had the 
worst of it. He was so jealous of his wife that to save his life he could 
not bear to sec a man speak to her but his heart would break. He there¬ 
fore locked her up in a certain dw'clling. And I had pity and compas¬ 
sion on her. I felt .sorry for her trouble and amused her with my singing 
as much as I could, both early and long. And that was why the knight 
was wroth with me; he hated me out of sheer spite. King Henry got 
to know of this, then did he outlaw the knight. The knight paid for 
me a hundred pounds and ever since, birds have lived unharmed. 

‘Thou dost chide and reproach me viciously for singing near to 
the dwellings of men and for teaching their wives to break their vows. 
Thou licst for certain, thou loathsome object! Wedlock through me 
was never impaired. Yet true it is also that I sing and declaim, where 
ladies and fair maidens be, and true it is also that of love I sing. For a 
virtuous wife may, in her married state, love her own husband better 
than any philanderer, and a maid may take a lover without loss of 
honour, with true affection, loving liim to whom she grants her 
favour. Such love as this I teach and command. 

‘But if a wife be weak of will, for women are soft-hearted by nature, 
so that through the wiles of a fool who doth eagerly entreat her with 
many a sad sigh, she happen to go astray and do wrong on occasion, 
shall I in that matter be held to blame? A woman may frolic if she 
will, cither honestly or viciously, and as a result of my song she may 
do as she will, either well or badly. For there is naught in the wide 
world so good that it may not do evil if turned to wrong uses. Gold 
and silver, for instance, arc always valuable, yet with them may be 
bought adultery and other hke crimes. 
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‘But must thou, wretched creature, speak evil of love? Of what¬ 
ever kind it be, all love is pure between man and woman, unless it be 
stolen, for then it is impure and also corrupt. But though fleshly lusts 
make women err, they arc not all completely lost who trip at the 
stumbling block of the flesh. For many a woman who has gone 
wrong rises again out of the slough. Nor arc all sins quite the same ... 
spiritual pride is a worse evil. 

‘If a maid doth love privily, she stumbles and falls according to 
nature, for though she frolics for a time, she has not gone very far 
astray. From her sin she may escape lawfully through the rites of the 
church and afterwards have her lover as husband, free from all ques¬ 
tioning, and to him she may go in the full light of the day whom 
before she had received under cover of darkness. 

‘A young maid knows nothing about such things; her young blood 
doth lead her astray and some foolish fellow entices her to evil with 
all the tricks at his command. He comes and goes, he commands and 
entreats, he pays her attention, then neglects her. How can the girl 
help but go wrong? She never knew what things were and so she 
thought to make experiment and learn for certain of the sport that 
tames high spirits. And when I see the drawn expression which love 
gives to the young maid, I cannot refrain, out of sheer pity, from 
singing to her some song of cheer. Thus do I teach them by my sing¬ 
ing that love of this kind doth not last long. For my song is but short¬ 
lived and love merely alights upon such girls; it soon passes and the 
hot passion quickly subsides. I begin my song high and I end low and 
after a time, 1 cease completely.... The maid doth know when I have 
finished that love is just Hke my singing, for it is but a brief excite¬ 
ment that soon comes and soon goes. 

‘ But hateful to me arc the lapses of wives. And if a married woman 
will take heed of me, she will sec that I do not sing in the breeding 
season. Though marriage bonds may seem to be harsh, yet a wife 
should ignore the teaching of fools. And to me it appears a most 
astounding thing how a man could find it in his heart to wrong an¬ 
other’s wife. It is wicked and senseless in a high degree to mjure in 
this way a worthy man by alluring his partner away from him.’ 

The Owl is not impressed by this tirade. ‘Now do I see,’ he ob¬ 
serves mahciously, ‘that maids are thy pccuhar care, with them thou 
dost side, defending them and praising them beyond all reason. The 
married women to me do turn, to me they make their complaints, 
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for it liappcns oft that man and wife are at variance. Therefore that 
man is guilty of sin who takes delight in loose living, who spends on 
a woman all he has, making love to one widiout claim on him and 
leaving at home his lawful wife with bare walls and empty house, 
leaving her too but thinly clad and poorly fed; and when he comes 
home to his wife again, she dare not utter a single word. He storms 
and shouts like a madman, and this is all die kindness he brings. All 
that she docs merely annoys him, all that she says is utterly wrong. 
And often when she docs nothing anuss, her reward is a blow from his 
fist in her teetli. Such a wife may be so often maltreated that on 
occasion she may consult her own pleasure. Lo, God knows shc-can- 
not help it even if she makes a cuckold out of him! 

‘It happens time and again that the wife is tender and gentle, fiir of 
face and of good figure and this but makes it the more unjust that he 
should shower his love on one who is not worth a hair of her head. 
And men of this sort are very plcntifiil, so that a wife is unable to 
behave properly. Nor may any man speak to her, for he thinks that 
site is about fordiwith to betray him, if she but looks at a man or 
speaks to him fair. And so he puts her imdcr lock and key, as a result of 
which marriage dcs are often broken. For if she is brought to such a 
pass, she does what before she had not thought t)f. 

‘Concerning this matter,* says the Owl, ‘wives to me make their 
complaint and sadly enough do they grieve me. With them I weep 
bitter tears and pray that Christ shall have mercy on them so that he 
may quickly succour the wife and send her a better husband. Full 
many a merchant and many a knight loves and cherishes his wife 
aright, as does many a husbandman too - and then the good wife 
behaves accordingly, rendering him service at bed and at board, with 
gentle deed and kindly words anxiously striving how to please him. 
Such wives are sad when their husbands arc absent and I comfort 
them with my song.’ 

We do not know what judgement was rendered by Master Nicho¬ 
las of Guildford; the author merely observes that ‘botli birds went 
on their way without any supporters until they arrived at Portisham 
... but as to how they fared in the matter of judgment, I can tell 
you nothing; this is the end of this partiailar story,' which appears to 
be a defence of womankind in an age that was inclined to be harsh 
towards their weaknesses, an antidote to those who viciously declared 
that her sins would bring her to ‘hcUc fyre*. Few were those who, like 
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the author of Hanilyn^ Synttc, believed that ‘mail should not set 
woman in his conceit in vile subjection or evil dignity of worship 
and reverence beneath him, but woman should be the equal and 
fellow unto man’. The Owl, whose lamentations I have not the 
space to transcribe in full, is the perennial kill-joy who raises his sus¬ 
picious head tliroughout the centuries. All he can do is weep and pray 
for better times and a change of heart in the sinful. 

In a later and more slender bird debate, this time between a cuckoo 
and a nightingale, the noble author. Sir John Clanwovc, who died in 
139T, defends courtly ideals and makes the nightingale reply to the 
cuckoo who has grossly declaimed against the God of Love: 

What, brid! quoth she, thou are out of thy mindc! 
How might tliou in tliy cherJes herte finde 
To speke of loves’ servaunts in tliis wysc? 

For in this worldc is noon so good servyse 
To every wight that gcntil is of kinde. 

For thereof, truly, cometh all goodnesse, 

All honour and eke all gentilnessc, 

Worship, ease and all hertes lust, 

Parfit joy and ful asured trust, 

Jolitee, pleasaunce and freshnesse, 

Lowlilieed and trewc coinpanie, 

Seemlihecd, largesse and curtesye, 

Drcdc of sliame for to doon amis; 

For he that trewly love’s scrvaulit is 
Were lother to be shamed than to die. 

This is the chivalrous as opposed to the chiirFs conception of love in 
troubadour vein, but with the welcome English addition of jolitec, 
pleasaunce and freshnesse’. No art, but spontaneity. Love is tlic Trails^ 
former, source of goodness, generosity and courtesy - the hallmarks 
of a true knight. 

John Gower, sober country gentleman and author of the Cotifessio 
AnmntiSt was a contemporary of Chaucer and referred to by the 
latter as ‘moral Gower’. It is a little disappointing to open the Con- 
fessio and learn that the author’s hair is white and that Venus scorn¬ 
fully advises him to make a ‘ beau rctrete’ while he can, since his white 
locks pronounce him unfit to pose as a lover. Still, as he tells her, 
‘While there is yet oil in the lamp, it might always be set alight/ 
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Why did he write about love? Probably as the result of a royal com¬ 
mand. Gower met Richard II on the Thames one day and the mon¬ 
arch made a few suggestions. Our kings were never shy to admit 
that they were interested in love. Froissart relates that when the king 
asked him what his book of poems was about and he replied, ‘Love,’ 
Flis Majesty looked pleased, opened the book and at once began to 
read a few passages from it. 

The legend connecting the Countess of Salisbury with the institu¬ 
tion of the Order of the Garter has been pooh-poohed by historians, 
but there must have been some feminine influence at work, and Frois¬ 
sart has left a detailed description of Edward Ill’s infatuation for the 
Countess. Courtly Edward was always very partial to the ladies. At 
the end of his life, he was dominated by liis mistress Alice Perrers 
who interfered in lawsuits and made herself such a nuisance that the 
Commons decided to take action against her. When the king heard 
about it, he sent a message begging them to ‘deal gently with her, 
for the sake of his love and honour*. She was banished from court, 
but was with liim at the end, when she is said to have slipped the 
rings off his fingers as he lay dying. But to return to Gower’s royal 
command book: 

It was written, he explains, in a mood between play and earnest, a 
truly English compromise: 

I woldc go the midtlcl wcic 

And wryte a boke between the twcic 

Somewhat of lust, somewhat of lore. 

He concludes, however, in moral vein, forsaking the love that turns 
the heart away from reason and adhering to ‘that love which stands 
confirmed by charity, which may save the body and amend the 
soul ... such love may God send us that in heaven our joy may be 
without end*, so reconciling the Owl and the Nightingale element 
among liis readers. 

Gower’s lady love is a respectable young woman, to whom no 
Owl could take exception. She is even a little casual and often leaves 
him, prosaically, to go about her household duties. When she returns 
and takes up her embroidery he is allowed to read to her from ‘some 
sound romance, but not from his own more frivolous rondels, 
balades and virclays’ written in her praise. Custom allows him to kiss 
her when he takes his leave, but if he comes back upon some shy pre- 
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text, she rarely permits him a^second kiss. The lady is attractive in the 
conventional medieval way - that is, she is fresh-complexioned, with 
a broad forehead, red checks and lips, ‘necke round and cicnc, bodi 
round’, and slendcr-waistcd. The lover often yearns to embrace her, 
chastely, however, in the approved courtly fashion: 

Hou schc is softe, 

Hou sche is round, hou sche is siiial, 

Now wolde God I haddc liir alle 
Without danger at my willc! 

This perfect courtly lover is entirely at love’s service and so he 
obeys his lady implicitly: 

What thing she bid me don, I do 
And when schc bid me gon, I go 
And whenne hir listc to elepe, 1 come. 

I serve, 1 bowe, I loke, I loutc 
Myne yhe folweth liir aboutc 
What sche so wele, so wolc I. 

The doctrine of secrecy, dear to adulterous courtly love, is alluded 
to but it is not stressed, as the hero and his lady arc decent English 
lovers. Love par amour is described as seldom being without troubles 
arising from false envy and jangling, whereas love leading to marriage 
dares to show its face openly in all places. Adulterous loVc is roundly 
condemned: 

Fordii scholdc every good man knowe 
And thenke how that in mariage 
His trouthe plight lith in morgage, 

Which if he brake, it is falshodc, 

And that discordeth to manhodc. 

A man must keep the troth he has pledged in marriage, all the more 
so when he belongs to the holy and high estate of a king. Marriage, 
as Gower reminds his readers in his age of marital confusion, is for¬ 
bidden under the Christian law to the third degree, yet *somc men 
take no heed of kinship or religion but go as a cock among hens and 
as a stallion among mares. The male was made for the female, but one 
must not desire many....’ 

Gower also warns impetuous medieval lovers that they must not 
take possession by force ~ rapine and extortion are expressly for¬ 
bidden. There is nothing that love will not dare, it is true; he follows 
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no law but his own and goes forth like Bayard the blind horse till he 
falls into a ditch. Thus at times he follows sorcery with all the craft 
both of invocation of spirits and of natural magic: 

He niakth ymage, he maktii sailpture. 

He inakth writinge, he niakth figure. 

He wode unto the hclle sechc 
The dcvcl liinisclvc to bescche. 


He who does so, however, is beguiled, for sorcery has no good end. 
(Sir Thomas Malory, whoso Mortc d\ 4 .rthur is full of love potions and 
enchantments, nevertheless remarks in a more modern aside that 
‘even a wizard cannot turn a lover from his lovc\) 

Gower favours women and is opposed to the prevailing doctrine 
that makes her responsible for causing guilty love. If she is beautiful 
and men desire her, it is because ‘withinne himself the fyr he blow- 
eth, wereof the womman nothing knoweth, so mai sche nothing be 
to wyte.... I can the womman wcl excuse*,^ he says. 

Gower, and Chaucer after him, married foreign notions of courtly 
love to English common sense and both disagreed with the fanciful 
chivalrous idea that lovers must prove themselves in arms, or by 
crossing the seas to slay the heathen. ‘There is little gain in slaying the 
Saracens if in the meantime the lover loses his lady at home,* writes 
Gower who, moreover, is opposed to the notion on moral grounds, 
for ‘if I slay a Saracen I slay body and soul both and that never was 
Christ’s lore .. . let them pass the sea whom Christ recommended to 
preach liis faith to all the world. * 

It is senseless to visit strange lands and ride many a mile. Better 
far to stay at home and woo your lady according to the rules of‘true 
gentilnesse’, wliich depend upon virtue. 

This ‘gentle love* is more than a pleasure, it is necessary to world 
harmony, according to medieval philosophy which was imbued with 
the theories of tlie Greek philosopher Empedocles. If love fails, then 
all falls into discord. Concord and harmony exist in the material uni¬ 
verse thanks to the power of love, and diaos will occur once it ceases 
to operate. Love holds the sea in bondage and controls the movement 
of the heavenly bodies. ‘Love is he that allc thing may binde,* as 
Chaucer wrote. Love is also a divine grace; ‘beware, therefore, of 
scorning love*: 
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Love hath beset thee wcl, be of good chcere 
... for nought but good it is 
To loven wel» and in a worthy place; 

Thcc oughte not to clepc it hap, but grace. 

But love, said Gower, will not bestow its grace unless wc ask for 
it, so ‘pull up a busy heart ajtd let no chance escape thee; God knows 
a man*s thought and yet He wills wc should pray*. 

It is, however, difficult to pray to a father-figure about matters of 
the heart. The invocations to Venus by early amorists and poets were 
not purely literary conventions, they corrcsjx>ndcd to a real need, tlie 
need for a Goddess of Love: gracious, smiling, understanding and 
forgiving, to whom men and women ci>uld appeal and entrust the 
secrets of their heart without any feeling of fear or guilt. T he Virgin 
Mar)*^ was temporarily allotted this role during the Middle Ages, 
when amoral stories were circulated in England and the Continent, 
making her a stand-iii for strapng lovers, but this situation could not 
endure, for it did not corres|X)nd to her dignified position as a Divine 
Modier. Mary Magdalene was dicn resorted to, cspcially on the 
Continent, but she was not quite satisfactory either; she was middle- 
aged and penitent and could not be compared to Venus and her mis¬ 
chievous offspring. 

Lovers' nux)ds, that varied as much in the Middle Ages as the}' do 
in our own time, ‘Now up, now down, as boket in a wclle’, were 
never better described than by our great medieval writer Geoffrey 
Chaucer. He is the sort of person it would be a pleasure to meet in 
any age. He was a vintner's son who appreciated both gcx>d wine 
and moderation in the drinking of it. Referring to the revolting 
appearance of a drunken lover in his Pardoner*s Tak\ he writes: 

O dronkc man, disfigured is thy face. 

Sour is thy breath, foul art to embrace. 

(He was the first of our great writers to expose the fallacy that love 
and alcohol go together. Shakespeare was even more vehement in his 
denunciation.) Yeoman of the king’s chamber, controller of customs, 
diplomat, Chaucer travelled through Flanders, France, and Italy and 
spoke French well enough to be able to mock Madame Eglyntyne’s 
accent ‘after the scole of Stratford atte Bowc, For frensh of Paris was 
to liir unknowe*. He translated the Roman de la Rose into English and 
his Canterbury Pilgrims are a genial reappraisal of the various points 
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of view reflected in tliat uneven book: those of courtier, monk, and 
realist. 

The courtier is reflected in the Knight, who fell in love at first sight 
and was struck to the heart: ‘ He caste his eye upon Einylya, and there¬ 
withal he bleyiitc, and cryde: “A!”, as though he stongen were unto 
the herte...He loved according to the conventional knightly code, 
sleeping little and showing himself to be ever ‘courteous, lowly and 
servysabic*; his Einylya was the traditionally modest, reticent young 
woman of courtly romances and Bartholomew’s ideal. 

As for the inferior kinds of love corresponding to the lower 
orders of society - for love was stitched to one’s social rank - we 
have the robust Wife of Bath whom Chaucer used to mock the 
current ecclesiastical theories about virginity, ‘Certes, if there were no 
seed y so we, Virginitee, thann wdicreof should it growe?’ and a host 
of other characters, for low love is to be met with more frequently 
than the courtly: 

The Miller is a chcrl, ye knowe wcl this, 

So was the Revc, and many others ino. 

And harlotry, they toldcn bothc two. 

Their wives were as lewd as their husbands. Alisoun, the Miller’s 
wife, yielded to desire as easily ‘as a young cat’, and May in the 
Merchant's Talc, is equally lubricous. Their love is of the farmyard 
variety referred to in the Parlcmcut of Tonies, when the duck, who 
rails against constancy, is chided by the courtly tercelet: 

Thy kind of love is of so love a wrechednesse, 

That what love is, thou cajist not see ne gcssc. 

Well then, what was love? For those who felt it from the waist up, 
it was a divine chain: 

The first movcrc of the cause above 
When He first made the fairc cheync of love 
Great was th’cffcct and heigh was His entente; 

* Wei wistc he why, and what whereof he mentc; 

For with that fairc cheync of love he bond 
The fyr, the cur, the water and the lond 
In certcyn boundcs, that they may nat flee. 

Love, in an individual’s life, was a guerdon ‘to serve a thousandfold 
more than he can deserve’, and lovers were required to be ever ‘fresh 
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and grcene’. Passion and artistry in love are described in Troihis atid 
Criscyde, especially in the prayer quoted by Pandarus to Criscyde, 
Antigone’s song in the garden, and Troilns’s prayer to Venus. The 
old antagonistic conceptions of the troubadour-poets and the church 
fathers arc finally harmonized by Dorigen’s husband Jii The Tranhliu s 
Talc, who is both ‘hir servant and hir lord’, a servant in Jove and a 
lord in marriage, although Chaucer gives no details as to how this 
delicate balance is to be achieved in the hurly-burly of everyday life. 

Personal leanings arc difficult to determine in the case of such a ver¬ 
satile artist who identified himself with so many of his characters. 
We know little about Chaucer’s private life, but if his Envoy to 
Bukton on the subject of marriage is sincere, his experience of the 
wedded state cannot have been a happy one: 

Unwys is he diat can no uclc endure. 

If thou be siker, put thee nat in dredc. 

The Wyf of Bath I pray you tliat yc rede 
Of this matere that wc have on honde. 

God grauntc you your lyf frely to lede 
In ffedom; for ful hard is to be bonde. 

Is that why, twenty years before Iiis death, in 1380, Chaucer carried 
off a young lady by the name of Cecilia de Champaigni? It appears 
to have been a short-lived affair. Love, the poet declared in the open¬ 
ing lines of his Parlement of Foitlcs, is essentially unstable; you never 
know where you are: 

Tlic lyf so shortc, the craft so long to Icnic, 

Th’assay so hard, so sharp the conqueryng ... 

So sore ywis, that when I on him think. 

Naught wete I wcl, whether I fletc or sink. 


II • French Romances a FAnglaise 


Love, in the early romances, was adapted from the French treatment 
of the subject with a peculiarly EngHsh flavour and lack of spice. 
There was little native inspiration at the time and most stories were 
imported and adapted to suit local requirements. Our hearty ances¬ 
tors were impatient with courtly dallyings which did not suit their 
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own forthright and rather crude approach. They were primarily 
interested in adventure, wholesale slaughter of Saracens, fights with 
flame-throwing dragons and giants. Most of the ornamental, literary 
passages from the French originals were suppressed. Rude common 
sense and Anglo-Saxon reticence prevailed. In Gawayiic, the noble 
knight triumphing over the temptations that beset his vows of 
chastity is made to say: ‘ It is no marvel for a man to come to sorrow 
through a woman’s wiles; so was Adam beguiled and Solomon and 
Samson and David and many more. It were indeed great bliss for man 
to love them well and love them not - if one could.’ 

English adaptations of foreign teles were unsophisticated and 
sometimes even a little prudish.* In the French talc of Florence de 
Reme, for instance, the lust of the ancient Garcy for the young maiden 
is more bluntly stated than in the English version. The four miscreants 
who sought to rape Florence arc punished with various ailments in 
both versions; at the conclusion of the French talc the wily mm 
Florence cures them but in the English romance dramatic justice is 
effected; the culprits arc condemntxl to the flames and the author 
concludes with a few high-flown moral lines. 

French audiors (writes Painter in his French Chwalry) took delight 
in the conversion of Moslem ladiesf baptisms of fair Saracens gave 
scope to their best lyrical efforts. The lady could be undressed and 
her charms and their effects on the knightly onlookers described in 
detail, with the pious object of recounting a religious ceremony. 
Caxton’s version also tells how the passions of the witnesses were 
aroused by the beauty of the maiden Floripas at her baptism, but by 
mentioning the ‘concupiscence’ of Charles the Great, ‘how wcl that 
he was ancient and oldc’, he seems to reprimand him and his fol¬ 
lowers. Firumbras reports the baptismal ceremony but omits descrip¬ 
tive details and the reaction of the spectators, emphasizing the re¬ 
ligious import: 

She kest of her clothes, all folke a-forinc 
And stode ther naked as schc was bonie. 

The good byschope that was of grete pryse 
Crystened the mayde and dude the scruise. 

I. I am indebted to the following works for the information in this section: 
J. E. Wclb: A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (Milford, 1916), and 
Margaret A. Gist: I^ve and War in the Middle English Romances (Oxford 
University Press, 1947). 
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In the French story of Ficrabras, Floripas offers the imprisoned peers 
the companionsliip and comfort of her maidens. This offer was in¬ 
dubitably one of sexual hospitality. The English romance records tliat 
the knights accepted the courtesy, but in the Sowdotie of Babyloue, 
Roland reprimands Floripas: 

... That were inyschcve; 

Ourc lay wol not, that wc with you dele 
7 ille that yc Cristyn be made; 

Nor of your play wc wolc fcle 
For than were we cursed indede. 

The English Lei de Freim\ too, is more restrained than its French 
original. Sir Guroun persaudes Frcinc to leave the nunnery with the 
plea: 

Leman ... thou must lat be 

The abbesse thi ncccc and go with me; 

For icham riche, of swithe pouwerc; 

The finde bet thou hast her. 

While in the French version Guroun, after having had liis will with 
Freine, says: 

Si vostre Auntc s’apercevait 
Mut durement li pcscrait 
Encur si fussicz enceintez 
Durement serait cncruciez 
Si mun cunseil crere volez 
Ensemble od ntci vus cn vendrez 
Certes jamais ne vus faudrai 
Richement vous cimseillerai. 

Later, when the knights urge Guroun to marry Cordre and discard 
Frcinc, part of their argument is that * Freine ne porte unke fruit\ the 
implication being that had she produced an heir the illegitimate union 
would have been countenanced. The English version makes it clear 
that the knights not only want the lineage of their lady established 
but the relationship sanctioned by the church so that the lord may 
have a legitimate heir: 

His knights come and to him speke 
And holy chirche comandeth eke 
Sum lourdes dougter for to take 
And his leman al forsake 
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Aiid seyd him were wcl more fair 
In wedlock to gcteii him an air 
Then Icde liin lief with swichc on 
Of was kin he knewe non. 

Most of these romances were written in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, long after the French originals, yet their adaptors 
were more squeamish than the authors of Arthurian stories in which 
knightly behaviour is often far from courteous, although Caxton, in 
his introduction to Morte d*Arthur, declared that he wished to bring 
back to England the virtues of ‘manhode, curtesye and gentylnesse’ 
of medieval cliivalry. 

Malory liints at the darker side. When King Arthur and Guinevere 
sat at a wedding feast with the knights of the Round Table a lady 
came into the Itall to claim her dog. One of the knights followed her 
and took her away by force. She cried and made great moan. ‘When 
she was gone the king was glad because she made such a noyse/ 

In the Prose AJerlitu King Lot and his sons lodge at the house of 
Mynoras who has tw-o beautiful daughters. As they ride tlirough the 
forest on the following day the sons talk about how they would act 
were the ladies with them. Gawain and Lot reprove Agravain for 
vowing that he would have liis will, and tell him that such actions 
would be an ill reward for hospitahty. Agravain insists that women 
do not respect a man who is too gentle and considerate. In punish¬ 
ment for an attack upon a woman, however, he becomes scabby and 
eaten with the itch - (foreruimer of syphilis, which did not reach 
Europe until tlic sixteenth centur}"). Another son of Lot, Gcneret, 
expresses the chivalrous view: ‘I should make her my love if I might 
thereto her entreat, but by force would I do nothing for then were the 
game nought, but if it pleased her as well as me. * This idea of reci¬ 
procity in love-inaking was probably not often shared by medieval 
lovers in real life. Malory had stem things to say about them in 
1485. He found that: ‘Nowadays men cannot love seven nights but 
they must have all their desires. Modem love,* he said, ‘is soon hot, 
soon cold.* There was no stability. But the old love was not so. Then 
men and women could love together seven years and no ‘lycours 
lustes were between them, and then was love truth and faithful- 
ncssc*. 

Yet he who was forever quoting knightly ideals - ‘What?* said 
Sir Lancelot, ‘Is he a thief and a knight? And a ravisher of women? 
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He doth shame iinto the Order of Knighthood, and contrary unto 
his oath. It is a pity that he liveth’ ~ had, in 1451, been arrested and 
summoned to appear before the king and council to answer the 
charge that he had raided the Cistercian abbey of Combe near 
Coventry, insulted the abbot and carried off large sums of money; 
in the year 1450, he had broken into the house of Hugh Smyth at 
Monks Kirby and raped his wife Joan, an offence which he repeated 
at Coventry a little later. The jury was specific: "Cum ea cartialitcr 
coiiailmit*. . . . The Malory of romance and the Malory of medieval 
life were very different people, but his contemporaries were probably 
not surprised. The aspirations ot cliivalry were always a little above 
the average person’s head, but as they appealed to deep-rooted mas¬ 
culine protective and rescuing instincts they could never really die; 
that is why the word is still alive today, although gunpowder blew 
up the society in which it originally flourished. 

On the other hand, Malory’s contemporaries were used to burl¬ 
esques of his Arthurian romances. Tales such as The CokwolTs Dance, 
the even coarser Mery Geste of the Frcrc and The Boy and the 7 ale of the 
Basyn - forerunners of the jest books - appeared in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury and delighted the populace. 

The idealists, who devoutly repeated The Loner’s MasSy which also 
appeared at this time, were in the minority: 

Worsshyppe to that Lord above 
That called is the god of love 
Peace to his servants everywhere. 

Some of Love’s most devoted servants will be found in the succeeding 
century to which it is now time to turn, after this gallop through the 
centuries - ‘hurtling*, the early romances would have called it, ‘with 
a wallop as hit had hene thunder’. 




PART TWO 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
AN AGE OF RIPENESS 


Young and simple though I am 
I have heard of Cupid’s name; 
Guess I can what thing it is 
Men desire when they do kiss. 
Smoke can never burn, they say, 
But the flames that follow may. 

ANON 




I • Love’s Cosmopolitan Climate 


Although Morte d’Arthur still found readers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there was a larger market for more piquant modern stories, 
especially those imported from Italy and France, for the sophisticated 
gentlemen who had replaced the knights of old and who now travelled 
abroad to meet congenial people, in preference to hostile dragons, and 
their ever more literate ladies. Courtly romances had descended to the 
level of chap-books. 

The Elizabethans were gay, but the graver Owl elements among 
them, like Ascham, the queen’s tutor, condemned not only Arthur but 
those Italian novels that were to be found ‘in every shop in London, 
for each of them can do more mischief than ten sermons at St Paul’s 
Cross can do good. They introduce such refinements of vice as the 
simple head of an Englishman is not able to invent.’ This statement 
bears out what has already been advanced about the national lack of 
imagination in amatory technique, but - it may be objected - what 
did scholastic Roger Ascham know about such things? He thought he 
knew a lot. He had been to Italy himself, where, as he wrote after¬ 
wards: *1 thanke God my abode was but nine days, and yet I sawe 
in that little tyinc in one citic more libertie to sinne than ever I heard 
tell in our noble citie of London in nine years. The lord mayor of 
London, being but a civill officer, is commonlie for his tyme more 
diligent in punisliing sinne .,. than all the bloodic inquisitors in 
Italic be in seven years.’ 

Stephen Gosson blamed the devil for sending over so many wanton 
Italian books which, being translated into English, ‘have poisoned the 
old manners of our country with foreign delights*. This could he inter¬ 
preted as meaning that lovers were beginning to be more polished. 

At the end of the century, however, when the Owl elements were 
coming to the fore, many of tliesc books (and Enghsh ones among 
them) were ordered to be burned. According to Thomas Warton, 
the Stationer’s Hall ‘underwent as great a purgation as was carried 
on in Don Quixote’s library’. (Anthony Munday was reputed to 
have had ‘quite a factory’ for the translation of foreign romances.) 

Native authors like Deloney warned young gentlemen who were 
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contemplating a voyage abroad that tliere they would be bound to 
find ‘such subtle syrens as will endanger thee, such sorccring Circes 
as will enchant thee, such poisoned Torpedos as will not only charm 
thy hand but thy heart, if by my experience and other men's perils 
llioii learuo not to beware'. 

Foreign travel indubitably lightened the Englishman’s approach to 
the opposite sex, so much so, if we arc to believe Nash, that it affected 
their ideas on marriage: ‘When Englishmen come back from Italy 
they are full of smiles; they have a ready wit and delight in vain talk. 
They give up all idea of getting married; love and no marriage is 
their only wish; they arrange assignations; they behave most im¬ 
properly. They be the greatest makers of love, the daylie dalliers, 
with much pleasant words, with such smiling and secret counten¬ 
ances, with such signs, tokens, wagers, purposed to be lost before 
they were waged, witli bargaincs of wearing colours, flourcs and 
herbes, to breede occasion of often meeting of him and her and 
bolder talking of this and that.’ 

On the other hand, we find a favourable report on tlie effect of 
foreign travel on young Henry de Verc, son of the poet Edward dc 
Verc, whose profligate conduct so vexed Jtis mother; he went abroad 
‘after ruffianly work at home and after three years’ travel in France 
and Italy reappeared in England so refined, accomphshed and liand- 
some a gentleman that he had little difficulty in winning the heart 
and hand of fair Lady Diana Cecil ’. 

On the other hand I’homas Coryat believed that stay-at-homes 
were' ‘rude, slothful, outrageous, foolish, barbarous, effeminate, 
wanton, and given to the enticements of all concupisceiicics’. Travcl- 
litig was not always easy to organize. There were currency restric¬ 
tions cvcfi then, and in Elizabeth’s time, would-be travellers were 
examined by William Cecil on their knowledge of England. If 
this was inadequate, the intending traveller was told to stay at home 
and learn more about his own country. This screening made sure 
that the disaffected would not be able to leave England. 

It was a century of change. Englishmen were changing; Europeans 
were changing - replacing the medieval ideal of meekness by the 
Renaissance ideal of triumph: the triumph of the individual, of pride 
in acliievcment, of science and reason, of great discoveries. Wc began 
to be inquisitive, and restless, as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine described the 
men of his age: • 
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Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres. 

Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest. 

This quest, however, was a gay one, far from the destructive possi¬ 
bilities of later centuries, and so the triumphant note of the age was 
reflected in tuneful harmonics, bright colours, and lyrical poetry. We 
should probably not recognize these swaggering, bantering English¬ 
men as our countrymen, were wc to be sent spinning back in time to 
the Elizabethan era. The Italians might - they did so then; Cardano 
remarked in 1552: ‘Englishmen arc like the Italians in dress for they 
arc glad to boast themselves most nearly allied to them and therefore 
study to imitate as much as possible their manner and their clothes... 
in the neighbourhood of London, I seemed to be in Italy. When I 
looked among those groups of English sitting together, I completely 
thought myself to be among Italians - they were like in figure, 
manners, dress, gesture, colour....’ 

A Mediterranean luminosity glowed over England which was 
captured for all time in the plays of William Shakespeare, who found 
so much inspiration for his plots in Bandcllo^s Novelle.^ Italian refine¬ 
ments were introduced by aristocrats returning witli presents for 
their ladies; especially embroidered gloves, sweet-bags, perfumed 
leather jerkins, and costly washes, which were welcomed as Tittle 
aids* in the pursuit of pleasure. 

The court assumed new power and importance, and courtiers 
trained in the school of Castiglionc polished the art of conversatipn 
to a degree hitherto unknown. Banter and sopliisticatioii entered 
into human relations and tripped lightly into the game of love. These 
new arts of courtesy and conversation began to be taught in minute 
detail in what amounted to the first text-books on adult education. 
At first, there was a tendency to be precious; men and women were 
still a little stiff and self-conscious in their outward carapaces of bro¬ 
cades studded with gems; etiquette, love, and beauty were apt to 
become confused in a code that wavered between ethics and aesthetics, 
with the accent on the latter. 

I, Several of these were included in William t*ayntcr*s anthology of roman¬ 
ces, The Palace 0/ Pleasure. 
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Ir was recognized that love often paralysed a lover’s tongue; he 
was tlicreforc assisted by a series of manuals upon the art of love- 
letter writing. The first English specimens of the genre appeared 
about 1548 and were nearly all inspired by Italian and French originals. 

‘O times, O mamiers, O French, O Italish England!’ exclaimed 
Gabriel Harvey in liis letter-book, at a time when French refrains 
appeared, rather charmingly, in Elizabethan ditties such as the follow¬ 
ing by Robert Greene; 

Sweet Adon*, darest not glance thine eye, 

N’ oserez-vous, moti hel amy? 

Upon thy Venus that must die, 

Je vous eti prit\ pity me; 

N*oscrcz~tfous, mou beU tnott bel, 

N*oscrcz-tfouSt mon bcl amy? etc. 

Gallants boasted about their knowledge of French, but they do not 
appear to have been much more proficient than the medieval Madame 
Eglyntync, in spite of all their foreign travel. Sir Thomas More had 
derided this type of snob: 

If he speak 

Though but three little words in French, he swells 
And plumes himself on his proficiency. 

And his French failing, then he utters words 
Coined by himself, with widely gaping mouth 
And sound acute, tliinking to make at least 
The accent French. 

Usually, however, the gallant: 

, ... Speaks the Latin tongue 

With accent French, the tongue of Lombardy 
To Spanish words gives an accent French; 

German he speaks with the same accent French. 

In truth he seems to speak with accent French 
All but the French itself. The French he speaks 
With accent British.* 

The bombast and the forcignness of the Elizabethans were also dis¬ 
played in their fashions, which were ridiculed by contemporaries, 
and not only by the Owl elements. Shakespeare poked fun at them 

I. Translated Irom the Latin by Archdeacon Wrangham, quoted in Philo- 
morus (1848). 
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on several occasions. *How oddly he is suited!* exclaims Portia of the 
young English Baron Falcoilbridgc, in The Merchant of Venice, *I 
tliink he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany and liis behaviour everywhere.* In 77 /e Taming 
of the Shrew, Petruchio takes his tailor to task over a fasliionable 
sleeve: 

What’s this? A sleeve? ’Tis like a demi-cannon: What! 

Up and down, carv’d like an apple-tart? 

Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop.. .. 

Tailor: You bid me make it orderly and well, 

According to the fashion of the time. 

Petruchio: Marry, and did: but if you be remembered 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 

Pliilip Stubbes, the Puritan author of The Anatomic of Abtises 
(1582), let himself go very fully upon the subject, launching parti¬ 
cularly venomous attacks upon hats, doublets, and the suggestive 
way in which posies were worn by the ladies: ‘Their doublets are 
no less monstrous than the rest; for now the fashion is to have them 
hang down to the middle of their thighs, or at least to their privy 
members, being so hard quilted, stuffed, bombasted and sewed as 
they can neither workc nor yet well playe in them through the exces¬ 
sive heat thereof. Now what handsomeness can be in these dublcttes, 
wliich stand on their bellies like or much bigger than a man*s cod- 
pccce so as their belUes are thicker than all their bodies beside, ... I 
see no good end where to they serve except it be so to show the dis¬ 
position of the wearer, how he is inclined namely to gluttony, riotte 
and cxcesse.... The women carry in their hands nosegays and posies 
of flowers to smell at and which is more, two or three sticked in their 
breastes before, for what cause I cannot tell, except it be to allure their 
amorous paramours to catch at them, whereby I doubt not but they 
get many a slabbering kiss and peradventure more friendship besides 
- they knowc what I meanc.* 

Thomas Nash was equally explicit: ‘Their breasts they embusk up 
on high and their round roseate buds inmiodestly lay forth, to shew 
at their hands there is fruit to be hoped. They shew the swellings of 
their mind, in the swellings and plumpings of their apparel.* 

The physician Andrew Bordc described bcwilderod Englishmen 
standing in front of their .mirrors, wondering what to put on: 
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* 1 am an Englishman and naked I stand here 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear; 

For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 

Now I will wear 1 cannot tell what. 

‘Therefore,’wrote Stnbbcs sternly, ‘may these looking-glasses be 
called the devil’s bellows, wherewith he blowcth the blast of pride 
into our hearts and those that looke in them maybe said to look in the 
devil’s arse ... whilst he infiiseth the venemous wind of pride into 
their souls.’ While on the subject of mirrors, it may be remarked that 
their use, the improved lighting and the increase of privacy in bed¬ 
rooms led to a greater freedom in sexual intercourse. Ben Jonson’s 
Sir Epicure Mammon refers to tliis new sensual bliss in The Alchemist 
(i6jo): 

I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed - 
Down is too hard. And then, mine oval room 
Filled with such pictures as Tiberius took 
From Elcphantis, and dull Aretiiic 
But coldly imitated. Then, my glasses 
Cut in more subtle angles, to disperse 
And multiply the figures, as I walk 
Naked between my succubac. My mists 
rU have of perfume, vapoured ’bout the room. 

To lose ourselves in; and my baths, like pits 
To fall into, from whence we will come forth, 

And roll us dry in gossamer and roses. 

Not only did the Elizabethans want to appear splendid and magni¬ 
ficent, they were magnificent and genuinely in love with beauty. 
What jewels they gave and-wore! Essex presented Queen Elizabeth 
witli a heart of gold garnished with sparks of rubies and three small 
pearls firom which grew a tiny branch of red and white roses made of 
small diamonds and rubies. Carved agate flies enmeshed in spider’s 
webs of silver filaments glittering with diamond dewdrops were 
poised upon comfit boxes. Golden cats played with silver mice, 
while goggle-eyed frogs of closely set emeralds darted costly glances 
made of the choicest rubies. Gallants wore bracelets and earrings and 
perfiuned themselves, with civet and musk. 

It was an a§e of punctilio and precedence and all believed firmly 
that ‘the heavens diemsclves, the planets and this centre, observe 
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degree, priority and place’, although few observed such niceties as 
the author of The Institution of a Gentleman ( 1555 ) who distinguished 
‘the gentle gentle, a man of noble lineage and honourable character, 
the gentle ungentle or nobly bom man whose conduct is base, and the 
ungentle gentle, a man of base birth but of noble actions who is 
ennobled for his deeds’. Lowest of all is the ujigcntle ungentle, the 
man of base birth and actions, i.e. the perfect churl. 

Another habit which must have made the Elizabethans appear 
even closer to their Latin friends was their love of wine. About thirty 
thousand tons of wine were imported annually from all over Europe ~ 
France, Spain, Greece, and the Canaries - and these were often highly 
spiced. ‘Gossip’s cup’, no doubt appropriately named, consisted of 
half a pint of hypocras, mixed with a bottle of ale, flavoured with 
cinnamon, white ginger, cloves, nutmeg, and pepper. This concoction 
was steeped for six days in spirits of wine. Ale was flavoured with 
roasted oranges stuck with cloves. Shakespeare commented on the 
national tendency to drink too much in Othello, When lago has sung 
his drinking song, Cassio exclaims: 

Fore God, an excellent song! 

lago: I learned it in England, where, indeed, \hey are most potent in 
potting; your Dane, your German and your swag-belli^d Hol¬ 
lander - Drink, ho! - are nothing to your English.' 

Cassio: Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking? 
lago: Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead drunk; he 
sweats not to overthrow your Almain; he gives your Hollander 
a vomit, ere the next pottle can be flll’d. 

Too much drink, as the Bard well knew, is not conducive to love- 
making for, as tlie Porter says in Macbeth : ‘ It provokes the desire, but 
it takes away the performance; therefore much drink may be said to 
be an equivocator with lechery.’ 

Ladies began to use more cosmetics. Dchble Upsticks arc referred 
to in The Winter*s Talc, when Lcontes says: ‘Let no man mock me, 
for I will kiss her,’ and receives the reply: 

Good my Lord, forbear. 

The ruddiness upon her lips is wet; 

You*ll mar it if you kiss it, stain youf own 

With oily painting. 
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Wigs, too, were objected to and Shakespeare voiced the opinion 
of many of his male contemporaries when he wrote in The Merchant 
of Venice: 

Look on beauty. 

And you shall sec ’tis purchased by the weight... 

So arc these crisped snaky golden locks 
Wliich make such wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

ITic skull that bred them, in the scpulclirc. 

One cannot blame men too much for their fear of being deluded. 
How could they help wondering what kind of a woman they would 
ultimately find when the time came to share a bed together? The 
Elizabetlian lady, stripped of her pads and appendages and arrayed in 
a simple night shift, must have cut a pale, diminutive figure compared 
with her day-time colour, girth, and height. As Jolm Lyly’s lover, 
Philautus, is made to say: T loathe to tliink of their ointments and 
apothecary drugs, the sleeking of their faces and all their slibber- 
sauces which bring qucasincss to the stomach and disquiet to the 
mind. Take from tlicin their periwigs, their paintings, their jewels, 
their rolls [for the hair], their bolsterings and tliou shalt soon perceive 
that a woman is the least part of herself.’ And this at a time when it 
was sensibly bcHevcd that one should go to bed in a contented frame 
of mind, as the preface to a 1566 Jest Book made quite clear: ‘There 
is nothing beside the goodness of God that preserves health so much 
as honest mirth, especially mirth used at dinner and supper and 
mirth towards bed, as doth plainely appear in the directions for 
health.’ 

Tlic beds of Elizabethan great chambers were in keeping with con¬ 
temporary taste: elaborate affairs, carved and inlaid with panelled 
heads and corniced testers, surrounded by hand-embroidered curtains 
and valances. They could cost over a thousand poiuids. 

Wilham Harrison, writing circa 1580, declared that even farmers 
garnished their beds with tapestry and silk hangings, but as for ser¬ 
vants, ‘if they had any sheet above them it was well, for seldom had 
they any under their bodies to keep them from the pricking straws 
than ran oft through the canvas of the pallet and rased their hardened 
hides’. 
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The sheets of the great were changed infrequently, but they were 
perfumed with violets. Indeed, most smells appear to have been kept 
down with strong scents. Kissing-comfits were in great demand. No 
doubt perfumes were used in fire-places too, since bedroom maimers 
were not always delicate. One courtesy book advises gentlemen not 
to use the chimney as a urinal because it gives an unsavoury air. To 
the sleepless, the author suggests lying on one's back with one hand 
flat on the stomach. 

However defective sixteenth-century manners may appear to us, 
people were consciously tr^nng to improve them. Being in love was 
thought to be a help. It was a social ornament. Court etiquette be¬ 
came excessive at times, and Hubert Lauguet, writing to Sir Philip 
Sidney after a visit to London, stated bluntly that he had found the 
courtiers affected and unmanly. 

Foreigners differed in their opinions about our manners. On the 
whole, they were favourably impressed, but there were, of course, 
exceptions. Then as now much depends upon one's personal experi¬ 
ences and good or bad fortune. ‘The wealth iuid civilization of tlic 
world arc here,* wrote Chieregati to Isabelle d'Lstc in 1517, ‘and 
those who call the English barbarians appear to me to render them¬ 
selves such. I here perceive very elegant mamicrs, extreme decorum 
and very great politeness.* 

Most fore^ners were struck by the freedom enjoyed by our 
women, compared to those of their own countries. A Greek traveller, 
Nicandcr Nucius, wrote in 1545: ‘They display great simplicity and 
absence of jealousy in their usages towards females. For not only do 
those who are of the same family and household kiss them on the 
moutli with salutations and embraces, but even those too who have 
never seen them. And to themselves this appears by no means in¬ 
decent.' 

A Dutch traveller described Englishwomen sitting before their 
doors decked out in fine clothes in order to see and be seen of the 
passers-by and he went on: ‘In all banquets and feasts they arc shown 
the greatest honour. They employ their time in walking and riding, 
playing at cards, visiting their friends, making merry with them at 
childbirths, churchings and funerals and all this with the permission 
and knowledge of their husbands. This is why England is called the 
paradise of married women. The girls who are not yet married are 
kept very rigorously and strictly; they love to show coyness in 
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gestures, ininccdiiess in words and speeches, gingcrliness in tripping 
on toes like young goats, demure nicety and a babyislincss when they 
go out with their silk scarves cast about their faces, fluttering in the 
wind, or riding in their velvet visors with two holes cut for the eyes.* 

Connoisseurs found Englishwomen attractive: ‘Their women are 
charming and by nature so mighty pretty as I have scarcely ever be¬ 
held,* exclaimed an Italian captain; another Italian found them ‘of 
marvellous beauty’ and a French student said that they were ‘the 
greatest beauties in die world and as fair as alabaster*. 

Young ladies and gentlemen met to sing and play: never were 
Enghsh lovers more musical or apt at serenading. Most poetry seems 
to have been intended to be sung. There was music on the Thames, 
much music at wedding feasts, music for May-day festivities, and 
much dancing. On the latter activity Owls* and Nightingales* 
opinions were greatly divided. The dangerous proximity of the sexes 
worried Owls like Stubbes, even if it eventually led to an honourable 
marriage:‘Dancing as it is used or rather abused in these days is an 
introduction to whoredom, a preparation to wantonness, a provoca¬ 
tion to unclcanness and an introite to all kinds of lewdness rather 
than a pleasant exercise to the mind or a wholesome practise for the 
bodie as some list to call it. What filthy groping and unclean handling 
is not practised everywhere in these dancings? Yea, the very deed 
and action itself which I will not name for offending chaste ears shall 
be portrayed and shewed forth in their bawdy gestures of one to 
another. They say dancing induceth love. But what love? Truly a 
lustful love, a venerous love, a concupiscencious, bawdy and bestial 
love such as proceedeth from the stinking pump and loathsome sink 
of carnal affection and fleshly appetite, and not such as distilleth from 
the bowels of the heart, ingenerate by the spirit of God. 

‘And what arc those that dance with them, hand in hand, chceke 
by chcckc, with bussing and kissing, slabbering and smearing, most 
beastly to behold? In so much I have heard many impudently say 
that they have chosen their wives and wives their husbands by danc¬ 
ing, which plainly proveth the wickedness of it. Every leap or skip in 
dance is a leap towards hell. Yet notwithstanding, in England it is 
counted a virtue and an ornament to man, yea and the only way to 
attain promotion and advancement as experience tcacheth.* 

How different is the Nightingale’s story - a mystic, cosmic explana¬ 
tion of the origin of dancing as taught in eastern countries, which in 
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England seems to have been expressed for the first time in 1596 by 
Sir John Davies, in The Orchestra, or a poem of dancing: 

Dancing, bright lady, then began to be 

When the first seeds diereof the world did spring. 

The fire, air, earth and water did agree 
By Love’s persuasion, nature’s mighty king. 

To leave their first disordered combating, 

Andln a dance such measure to observe 

As all the world their motion should preserve.... 

This wondrous miracle did Love devise, 

For dancing is Love’s proper exercise. 


2 • The Language of Love 

The much-padded and slightly bombastic young ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the sixteenth century who met in drawing-rooms to dance 
vigorous la voltas, galliards, brawls, capers, courants, voltes, and 
tordions against a background of rich tapestries and ornate panelling, 
affected to approve of romances wTitten in a style which reads like a 
translation from exotic languages in wliich a Tiigh' form of language 
in literature was adopted by the ruling caste for the august lips of 
royal and aristocratic personages. Here is an example of a suitor from 
Robert Greene's Card ojFancie: ‘Unless the misling showers of your 
mcrcic mittigate the force of my fancic, the droppes of your princelic 
favour quench the flame of my affection, and the guerdon of your 
goodwill give a soveraigne plaister for my secret sore, I am like to pass 
my life in more miserie than if I had taken the infemall torments.' 

The lady thus addressed refers in her lengthy reply to ‘the fickle¬ 
ness of men’s affections, the fleeting fondeness of their fading fancic, 
the inconstancie of their wavering mindc, false vows, perjured pro¬ 
mises, fained love and forged flatteric*. The lovers then engage in a 
correspondence of ‘raging lines’, in which they offer up ‘scalding 
sighs, farre fetched sobs, plaints, prayers and protestations’. This is 
how the lady Castania finally tells her lover tliat she is glad to see 
him: ‘As the whale maketh always sign of great joy at the sight of the 
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fish called Talpa Marina, as the Hinde greately dehghteth to see the 
Leopard, as the Lion fawneth at the view of the Unicomc, so 
Gydonius, I conceive such surpassing pleasure in thy presence/ 

But the chief lady’s writer and purveyor of drawing-room lovers 
was John Lyly, the author of Euphucs, who wrote in a style as in¬ 
volved as an Elizabethan carving, inspired by Spanish romances. 
Lyly was the chief authority on love matters and manners, the source 
of all sa/on amatory wisdom. He had instructions for lovers upon all 
occasions: ‘Love creepeth in by stealth,’ he informeef them, ‘and by 
stealth slideth away. If thy lady break her promise with thee in the 
night, or absent hirsclfc in the day, seem thou carlessc and then she 
will be careful; if tlion languish, then will she be lavish of her honour.’ 
His remedies to cure men of love arc the time-honoured ones: avoid 
solitude and idleness, give yourself up to study. On the whole his 
morals arc as sound as those of our twcntietli-ccntury women’s 
magazines. When his ideal lover, Pliilautus, consults a sorcerer about 
a love philtre, the alchemist ends by confessing that the best sorcery of 
all is to gain the loving regard of women by being handsome, witty, 
atid charming. 

Then there was the flowery style of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia: 
‘Most blessed paper which shalt kiss that hand wdicrcto all blessedness 
is in nature a servant, do not disdain to carry with thee the woeful 
words of a miser now despairing. .. / This style was admired and 
followed by real-life lovers. Here is a love-letter (which proved 
effective) sent by Sir Christopher Hatton to Mistress Alice Fanshaw, 
his future wife, in i6ot : ‘Sweete Mistressc Ales, As I never liked the 
amorous gallants of our tyme that make a trafique of lovingc and 
trade of disemblingc, lovingc whom ere they see and onelie lovinge 
whilst they sec; soc am I not composed of soe hard a mettle but your 
fine bcautie can pierce, and compleatc perfections ravish, my admir- 
inge sonic. Hithertoc have I bccne a good tutor to my ownc youthful 
. fancies, makingc tliem keepe home in a plain homely breast; but since 
of late your beauty procured them a little liberty, they arc flovmc 
abroade and have burned their winges in affection’s flame, so that I 
fcarc they will never flye home again.... My judgment and affection 
are resolved for ever to dwell together, my affection commendinge 
my judgment for soc fair a choice, my judgment applauding my 
affection for her eager pursuite of soe worthy a game. Both which 
joyntlie dedicate to you upon this paper altar, love answerable to 
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your owiie vcrtiious dcscrtes and farr more than these fewc lines, the 
stammering servantes of a speaking mind, can utter.* * 

Wyatt urged his lady love to answer him briefly and to the point: 

Madame, withouten many words: 

One I am sure, you will, or no. 

And if you will, then leave your boordcs, 

And use your ’wit, and shew it so: 

For with a beck yc shall me call. 

while Shakespeare’s lords and ladies in Loire’s Labour s Lost laugh at 
Petrarchan sonnet-makers; Berowne vow^s: 

O, never will I trust to speeches penned . . . 

Nor w'oo in rhyme like a blind harper's song. 

Taffeta phrases, silken tenns precise, 

I'hree-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Figures pcdantical; tlicse summer flics 
Have blown! me full of maggot ostentation: 

I do forswear them. 

And when the love-letters arc sent, the princess replies, in the 
bantering tone of a modern sixteenth-century maiden : 

We have received your letters full of love; 

Your favours, the embassadors of love; . 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtship, pleasant jest and courtesy, 

... and tliereforc met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. 

Less sopliisticated young ladies, who were w^cU and truly in love, 
like Imogen in Cymbeline^ could not find words readily, particularly 
when parents were likely to interrupt any moment: 

I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell liiin 
How I would think on him at certain hours 
Such thoughts and sucli, or I could make him swear 
The slies of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour, or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, and midnight 
To encounter me with orisons, for tlien 

I. Correspondence of the Hatton Family (Camden Society, 1878). 
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I am in Heaven with him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 

Shakes all our buds from growhig. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, who replied in sarcastic vein to Marlowe’s 
‘Come live with me and be my love’, believed that the true lover 
was silent: 


Tliey that are rich in words, in words discover 
That they arc poor in that wliich makes a lover. 

Marlowe’s lovers ‘parled by the touch of their hands’, and Donne 
thought that it was a profanation to ‘tell the layctie our love’; lovers 
have their own special language, too: 

Love and I a tliousand ways can find 
To speak and understand each other’s mind; 

And descant upon that which unto others 
Is but plainsoiig and all their music smothers. 

Nay, that which wordly wit-worms call nonsense, 

Is many times love’s purest eloquence. 

Shakespeare, however, argued that a man is no man if with his 
tongue he could not win a woman, but his tongue was golden; his 
words could convey the trumpet blast of passion as well as the tender, 
muted notes of the ‘inly touch’ of love. In one of his loveliest sonnets, 
the poet sings with the accents of a Nightingale: 

O know, sweet love, I always write of you. 

And you and love arc still my argument; 

So all my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already spent: 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

The pageantry of the old romances was kept up by tourneys which 
were particularly splendid in the reign of Henry VIII, who devoted 
two days a week to single combats in imitation of the romance heroes, 
Amadis and Lancelot. To these occasions, the king added a touch of 
Renaissance elegance by wearing gold brocades lined with ermine, or 
white damask embroidered with roses made of rubies and diamonds. 
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The announcements pinned up at Westmipster were couched in 
a language familiar to all lovers of knightly tales: 

You that in warlike ways and dcdcs of arms delight 
You that for cuntreyes cause or ells for ladycs love dare fyght 
Know you foure knights there be that come from forea land 
Whose hawtye herts and corage great hath mov’d to take in hand 
Widi sword, with speare and shield, on fotc and horscbackc told 
To try what you by force of fyght or otherwyse can do. 

Prepare yourselves therforc this challenge to defend 
That tronip of fame your prowes great abroad may sound. 

At least one romance in Henry’s reign owed its origin to tliis 
medieval custom. One day the Earl of Sussex and liis son Humphrey 
rode out of I.ondon to take part in a tournament. As they were pass¬ 
ing through the village of Kensington, people hurried to their win¬ 
dows to see the gay procession; among them was a young woman, 
Isabella Harvey, who was visiting friends with her father. She leaned 
out and dropped a glove just as Sir Humphrey was passing the house, 
whereupon he dipped his lance, impaled the glove, and returned it to 
its fair owner whose beauty cast such a spell upon liim that he con¬ 
trived to leave his companions later and return to Kensington. Father 
and daughter were just about to leave for London and, as the road 
was infested with robbers, tlicy were glad of the knigjit’s company 
on the way. He presented himself as a squire in the service of the Earl 
of Sussex. Upon tlicir safe return to Cheapside, Mr Harvey invited* 
the young gallant in to supper, Humphrey and Isabella were married 
soon after, but she did not know until after the marriage that he was 
the son of an Earl. 

Towards the end of the century, m 1585, Thomas Nash let fly at 
the ‘fantastical dreams of those exiled abbey-lubbers from whose idle 
pens proceed those worn-out impressions of the famed nowhere acts 
of Arthur of the Round Table, Sir Tristram, Huon of Bordeaux, the 
Squire of Low Degree, the Four Sons of Amyon and infinite others’. 
About the same time, too, Thomas Dcloney felt sure enough of his 
prosaic bourgeois reader’s reaction to write a burlesque description of 
a tournament: ‘Surrey’s armour was all intermixed with lilies and 
roses, and the bases thereof bordered with nettles and weeds, signify¬ 
ing stings, crosses and overgrowing cncimibrances in his love; his 
helmet, round-proportioned like a gardener’s waterpot, from which 
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seemed to issue forth small threads of water, like cittern strings, that 
not only did moisten the lilies and roses but did fructify as well the 
nettles and weeds and make them overgrow their liege lords. Where¬ 
by he did import this much that the tears that issued from his brain 
.. . watered and gave life as well to his mistress’s disdain (resembled 
to nettles and weeds) as increase of glory to her care-causing beauty 
(comprehended under the lilies and roses)... 


3 • Budding Lovers 


From alJ accounts, budding lovers were young and gay, although wc 
must presume that die anonymous poet who wrote the following 
lines was referring to a precocious minority: 

When you grew to be eleven 
Then you began to breed desire 
By twelve your fancy was on fire; 

At tliirteen years desire grew quick 
And then your maidenhead fell sickc 
But when you came unto fourtccnc 
All secret kisses was not scene 
By that time fifteen years was past 
I guesse your maidenhead was lost. 

It is true that Shakespeare’s Juliet at fourteen was fully aware of the 
facts of life: ‘Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, that 
runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo leap to these arms. ...’ 

Young gentlemen were inclined to be bold. Ascham, like many 
future educationists, beUeved that this was because they were allowed^ 
too much liberty. They were brought up well enough, he thought, 
between the ages of seven and seventeen, but from seventeen to 
twenty ‘the most dangerous time of all in a man’s life, and die most 
shppcry to stay well in, they have commonly the rein of all licence 
in their own hand and specially such as do Uve in the Court’. This 
sophistication ‘led to naughtiness*. 

Love, however, could subdue these turbulent young men, at least 
during its first uncertain stages. The symptoms of the disease* the 
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gestures of the lover, belonged to a courtly ritual: ‘Looke pale and 
leame to be Icane, that whosoeveth secth thee may say, “The Gentle¬ 
man is in love, ” * scoffed Lyly’s Sybilla. The lover was supposed to 
look melancholy, to fold his arms, and wear his hat over his eyes. 
He had to make himself conspicuous. It was all part of the love game. 


4 • Where They Met 


* A wench, to please a man,’ saidTruewit in Jonson’s Epicocnc (1609), 
‘comes not down dropping from the ceilinge as he lies on his back 
droning a tobacco pipe.’ He must go where she is: ‘ to courts, to tiltings, 
public shows and feasts, church, and sometimes plays. ... In these 
places a man shall find whom to love, whom to play with, whom to 
touche once, whom to hold ever.’ 

Philip Stubbes kept a watchful Owlish eye on all these places. 
Theatres he described as ‘devourers of maidenly virginity and 
chastity ... where such wanton gestures, such bawdy speaking, such 
laughing, kissing and bussyng, such clippyng and culling, such 
winking and glauncing of wanton eyes and the like'is used as is 
wonderful to behold’. The Owl-dominated Common Council of 
1575 confirmed this statement by passing an Act in the preanible of 
which it was said that ‘sundry great disorders and inconveniences 
have been found to ensure to this city by the inordinate haunting of 
great multitudes of people, specially youth, to plays, interludes and 
shows. .. ’. These disorders were summed up as: ‘the inveigling and 
alluring of maids, specially orphans, and good citizens’ cliildren under 
age, to privy and unmeet contracts’. 

Gardens were still looked upon with grave suspicion by the Owls, 
but the Nightingales transformed the medieval Garden of Love into 
an Arcadia or a Forest of Arden. Stubbes describes how lovers met 
in ‘gardens either palled or waUed round very liigh with their har¬ 
bours and bowers fit for the purpose. And lest they might be espied 
in these open places they have their banqueting houses with galleries, 
turrets and what not else therein sumptuously erected wherein they 
may and doubtless do many of them play the filthic persons. And for 
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tliat their gardens arc locked, some of them have three or four keys 
apeecc whereof one they keep for themselves, the other their para¬ 
mours have to go in before them, lest haply they might be perceived, 
for then were all their sport dashed/ Churls, of course, made love in 
any odd comer. When John Cotgreve was accused by a country 
court of getting Margaret Monclcy with child he replied: ‘Cockes 
woundcs! Can a man get a child standing? For I never had anything 
to do with her but standing!’ 

May-day festivities were denounced by Stubbes with his usual 
vigour: ‘Out of the scores of maidens who go into the woods on 
these occasions only a third return home undcfiled. As for the scenes 
round the maypole on the village green ..We arc back to the same 
old slabberings and gropings and unclean handlings wliich must have 
pursued Stubbes in his dreams. 

Taverns were resorted to by the lower classes, but even they 
thought that it was not quite seemly to conduct serious wooing there, 
at least, so said one of the women characters in Thomas Dclony’s 
Jack of Newberie to her young suitor: ‘“Seeing tliis is not a place to 
conclude of such matters, if I m#iy intreat you to come to my poore 
house on thursday next, you will be heartily welcome and be further 
satisfied of my minde*'; and thus preferred to a touch of her lips, hcc 
payed the shott and departed.’ Musicians then appeared in tawny 
coats, put off their caps and asked if they would have any music. 
The widow answered no, they were merry enough, but one of her 
elderly suitors advanced and said: ‘Tut, let us heare, good fellows, 
what you can do and play me “The Beginning of the World”,’ 
‘Alas,’ quoth the widow, ‘you had more need to harken to the ending 
of the world.’ ‘Why, widow,’ quoth he, ‘I tell thee the beginning of 
the world was the begetting of children, and if you find me faulty in 
that occupation, turnc mee out of thy bed for a bungler and then send 
for the Sexton.’ 

Lyly, in his Etiphucs, deplored the fact that passion had become 
the property of the lower classes. ‘Everyone is now in love,’ he com¬ 
plained, ‘craftsmen, clown and beggar. And what can be the cause of 
these loving wormes, but only idleness?* In his view, only people of 
leisure should be allowed to indulge in the refined pastime of iraw- 
ing^room love. 



5 • Art or Nature 


Lyly also commented upon the sophisticated bantering of the age, 
which Shakespeare reproduced in his early love comedies. ‘To that 
passe it is come, that they make an arte of that which was wont to 
be thought natural.’ This was, and still is, the opinion of the average 
man. Subtle lover-poets like Donne, knew better. Love, ‘though ’tis 
got by chance, is kept by art’. Ralegh wrote that ‘love needs no 
teaching nor precept’, but most young men and women of his time 
wanted to learn how to woo. Current novels gave them some 
curious answers- 

The wooing of nobles was stilted, even when the lady took the 
initiative, as they were so often forced to do when confronted by 
tongue-tied English lovers. Laurana, falling in love with a young 
lord at a ball (in Emmanuel Ford’s Parismus), attacks him boldly: 
‘My Lord, I assure you that at such time as I sawc you dimming first 
into this court, my heart was then surprised, procured as I think by 
the destinies, that ever since I have vowed to rest yours.’ 

A nobleman wooing a disguised servant-girl in Dcloney’s Thomas^ 
oj Reading declares: ‘With thee would I love in a strange land, being 
better content with an egge in thy company than with all the deli- 
cates in England.’ As the girl is supposed to be noble too she rephes 
in precious vein: ‘Fairc sir, consider what high displeasure may rise 
by a rash match, what danger a king’s frovsmes may breed, my worth¬ 
less matcliing with your royalty; call to mind how little you should 
enjoy your love, or I my wedded Lord.’ 

Another forward lady, in George Gascoigne’s Adventures of Master 
F.L, places her feverish lover in her own bed: ‘ “I will see if you can 
sleep any better in my sheets”; and therewith slic commanded her 
handmaid to fetch a pair of clean sheets, the which being brought 
(marvellous fine and sweet) the ladies Frances and Elinor did cour¬ 
teously unfold them and laid them on the bed, which done they also 
entreated him to unclothe him and go to bed; being laid, his Mistress 
dressed and couched the clothes about liim, moistened his temples 
with rosewater, gave him handkerchiefs and other fresh linen about 
him, in doing whereof she whispered in his ear, saying: ‘‘Servant, this 
night I will be with thee,” and departed, leaving him in a trance 
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between hope and despair, truth and mistrust. About ten or eleven of 
the clock came his mistress in her nightgown who, knowing all pri¬ 
vate ways in that house very perfectly, had conveyed herself into his 
chamber unseen and unperceived.* (Lovers' were familiar with 
secret rendezvous. One of Sidney’s Arcadian characters describes 
how, on liis stealthy way to his mistress’s room, ‘the more curious he 
was, the more cvcrytliing creaked under him; of each coffer or cup¬ 
board he met, one saluted his sliins, another his elbow’.) 

Thomas Deloney believed that since affection grew as strong in a 
woman as in a man, they ought to have equal privilege to ‘speake 
their mind *, but most women kept to the convention of giving their 
lovers a hundred denials for fashion’s sake. Occasionally they liked to 
test the strength of their lovers’ affections, although they sometimes 
received disappointing answers. ‘If thou wilt have thy manhood 
tried,’ exclaims a Deloney heroine, ‘prepare thyself for the warres 
and purchase honour by beating down our countrie’s foes and, so 
shalt thou wear the golden wreath of honour forever.’ ‘In troth, 
mistris,’ quoth he, ‘I had rather have my manhood tried in another 
place.’ T’ faith, where?’ quoth she. ‘By my troth,’ said he, ‘in your 
soft bed, which is far better than the hard field.’ 

A handsome woman was supposed to feel obliged to pass on her 
looks to posterity, hence this surprising proposal made to a widow 
by another of Deloney’s characters: ‘Wherefore you are now in the 
April of your days, banish not the pleasures incident to bright beauty, 
but honor London streets with the faire fruitQ of your womb and 
make me blessed by being father to the issue of your delicate body. 
In my opinion, you should do the world intolerable wrong to live like 
a fruitless figtree.’ This argument did not convince the lady, who is 
wooed and won by a suitor who humbled himself in medieval 
fashion, fetching her oysters from Billingsgate when none of her 
other suitors would take the trouble. 

The ‘procreative’ argument was also used by one of Shakespeare’s 
suitors in Twelfth Night: 

*Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 

Lady, you arc the cruellest slie alive 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. 
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On the whole, however, medieval conceptions were out of 
fashion. ‘Couldst thou be content to die for a lady’s love?’ asks one 
sixteenth-century heroine; her suitor bluntly replies: ‘No, Madam, if 
I could keep her love and live.’ Another realistic hero in a popular 
romance cheers a crestfallen suitor with the following observations: 
‘Women are like shaddowes, for the more a man follows them, then 
the faster they run away; but let a man turn liis course and then they will 
presently follow him. What, man, pluck up a good heart, for there 
are more women now than lived in the time of our old father Adam! ’ 

Shakespeare, in As Yotf Like It, expressed the lighthearted fashion¬ 
able view tliat lovers were more invulnerable than they thought: 
‘The poor world is almost six thousand years old and in all this time 
there was not any man died in his own person, vii^e-Jket, in a love- 
cause ... men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them; but not for love.’ 

Love at first sight was still believed in to a considerable extent, 
although a few doubts were beginning to make themselves heard. 
Shakespeare’s Berowne refers to love as ‘first learned in a lady’s eyes’, 
but he complains in one of his sonnets that the eyes put in his head 
by love have no relation to true sight. Drayton, who wrote Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnets until his death in 1631, assures his lady, Anne Good- 
eare, that her eyes taught him ‘the Alphabet of Love’, but Sidney’s 
second sonnet to Stella denies the time-honoured convention: 

I saw and lik’d, I lik’d but loved not. 

I lov’d, but did not straight what love decreedc. 

Spenser was firmly opposed to such a summary procedure: 
‘Streight do not love, for love is not so light as streight to burnc at 
first beholder’s sight.’ Donne, alone among the poets, sensed that 
love at sight could be the echo of a dim past, an anticipation of what 
was to be, an image created in a dream: 

I wonder by my troth what thou and I 

Did, till wc lov’d? Were we not wean’d till then? ... 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Wliich I desir’d and got, ’twas but a dreame of thee. 

Few Elizabethans, whatever their rank, were squeamish, yet it 
is difficult to believe John Aubrey’s account of Sir William Roper’s 
treatment of Sir Thomas More’s daughters. According to this irre¬ 
pressible gossip-writer, Sir William Roper, by way of wooing, called 
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early one day on Sir Thomas More with a proposal to marry one of 
his daughters. Sir Thomas ushered the caller into the room, took the 
bed-sheet by one comer and whipped it off; the two girls lay on their 
back with their smocks up as liigh as their arm-pits. On awakening, 
they rolled over on to their stomachs. Sir William said: T have seen 
both sides! ’ He then patted one of the girls (Margaret) on the buttock 
and said: ‘Thou art mine!’ The idea was no doubt taken from More’s 
Utopia (1517) in wliich the author had suggested that ‘the woman, 
whether maiden or widow, should be shown naked to the suitor by 
a worthy and respectable matron and, similarly, the suitor should be 
presented naked before the maiden by a discreet man. There ought 
to be a law about this.’ 

Royal lovers, who were less free, nevertheless liked to have detailed 
reports about the ladies suggested to them in marriage. Henry VII, 
who showed little sign of interest in love (‘For his pleasures, there is 
no news of them,’ said Bacon), demanded a full reply to the question¬ 
naire handed to his ambassadors before they set out for Valencia to 
interview tlic Queen of Naples, who had been proposed as a bride 
after the death of his first wife. They had to report on a number of 
anatomical points, from the lady’s eye-brows to her bosom. Personal 
appearance counted quite a lot for Henry, in spite of his ascetic reputa¬ 
tion. He received the wife of the traitor Perkin Warbcck and made 
her a Maid of Honour, because of her beauty. She was known at 
court as ‘The White Rose’, Even a saint like Sir Thomas More ex¬ 
pressed the view that ‘the endowments of the body cause the vertucs 
of the minde to be more esteemed and regarded, yea, even in the 
marriages ofwyse men’. 

In 1537, Henry VIII asked for a list of eligible French ladies and 
suggested that the handsomest might be sent in the train of Margaret 
of Navarre to Calais, where he could inspect them in person, for as he 
told Castillon, the French ambassador: ‘I trust to no one but myself. 
The tiling touches me too near. I wish to sec them and know them 
some time before deciding.’ Nothing came of this project, which was 
not considered delicate. 

In the case of Anne of Cleves, Henry relied upon the portrait com¬ 
missioned from Holbein, who must have enhanced the lady’s charms, 
because when she arrived Henry exclaimed ungallantly that he found 
her ‘no bc^tter than a Flanders marc’. 

With Anne Boleyn^ fresh from the court of France, whose king 
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he admired and emulated, Henry played the role of a chivalrous lover. 
Some of his letters to Anne end with a fanciful drawing of a heart 
with an inscription in French signifying ‘Henry wants Anne Bolcyu’ 
on either side of the heart. After a year of uncertainty he sent her an 
ultimatum: ‘I must of necessity obtain this answer of you, having 
been above a whole year struck with the dart of love, and not yet sure 
whether I shall fail, or find a place in your heart and affection. This 
uncertainty has liindercd me of late from naming you my mistress, 
since you only love me with an ordinary affection. I promise you tliat 
not only the name shall be given you, but also that I will take you 
for mistress, casting off all others that arc in competition with you, 
out of my thoughts and affection, and serving you only. Wishing 
myself (especially an evening) in my sweetheart’s armes whose pretty 
duckys I trust shortly to kiss. Writte with the hand of him that was, is 
and shall be yours by his will, Henry.’ 

The offspring of their tragic union, Elizabeth, wms flirtatious and 
probably frigid; moreover, she believed herself to be barren. Was she 
too proud to have this fact demonstrated to the world, and is that 
why she exalted the role of a virgin, symbolically wedded to her 
people? She made this sound regal and medievally romantic, worthy 
of Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. Elizabeth was the typical dame of 
the troubadours, prepared to receive every kind of adulation and 
homage, but to give notliing, least of all her body. She fephed to the 
deputies sent by the Lower House of Parliament, to urge her to marry: 
‘Concerning marriage, which ye so earnestly move me to, I have 
becne long since persuaded that I was sent into this world by God to 
think and do these tilings cliicfly which may tend to His glory. 
Whereupon I have chosen that kind of life which is most free from 
the troublesome cares of tliis world that I might attend the service of 
God alone. From which if either the tendered marriages of most 
potent Princes or the danger of death intended against me could have 
removed me, I had long ago enjoyed the honour of an husband. And 
these things have I thought upon when I was a private person. But 
now that the public care of governing the kingdom is laid upon me, 
to draw upon me also the cares of marriage may seem a point of in¬ 
considerate folly. Yea, to satisfy you, I have alreadyjoincd myself in 
marriage to an husband, namely, the kingdom of England. And to me 
it shall be a full satisfaction, both for the memorial of my name and 
for my glory also if when I shall let my laSt breath it be graven upon 
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my marble tomb; Here lieth Elizabeth, which reigned a Virgin, and 
died a Virgin.* 

Offstage, Her Majesty could be playful. She shocked the Scottish 
envoy when she tickled Leicester's neck while publicly investing 
liini with the collar of an carl, and her gestures were said to be wan¬ 
ton. The French ambassador, de Maissc, who saw her in her old age in 
1597, found her uncovered bosom wrinkled, but she kept pulling open 
her dress ‘so that one saw the whole of her stomach*. She behaved 
very badly with the Due d’Alcn<;:on. One day she gave liim a ring 
and the next she broke off all relations and sent the poor young man 
home. He burst into tears, and Elizabeth dried his eyes with her 
handkerchief. 

The Renaissance unveiled the human body and Nightingale de¬ 
scribed its delights freely, passionately, ecstatically. Here are selections 
from three of them: First, Sir Thomas Wyatt in reminiscential, 
sensuous mood: 

When her loose gownc did from her shoulders fall, 

And she caught me in her armes long and small, 

And thercwidiall, so swctcly did me kyssc, 

And softly sayd: dearc heart, how like you this? 

Shakespeare’s Troilus, filled with anticipatory trepidation, fears that 
his passion, at the moment of consummation, may exceed both his 
physical and liis mental powers: 

I am giddy: expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 
Tliat it enchants my sense: what will it be 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s tlirice-repured nectar? Death, I fear me, 

Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine 
Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness 
For die capacity of my ruder powers: 

I fear it much, and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys; 

As doth a batde, when they charge on heaps 
'Ihc enemy flying. 

John Domie was an inquisitive Nightingale for many years before 
he took orders and wrote his Devotions, (Most of his love poems were 
written before 1602.) 
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Off with that girdle.... 

Unpin that spangled breastplate which you wear, 

Unlace yourself. .. 

Off with that happy busk, which I cnvic .,. 

Licence my roaving hands, and let them go 
Before, behind, between, above, below. 

O my America! My new foimd land . . . 

How blest am I in this discovering thee . .. 

Full nakedness, all joyes are due to thee . .. 

As liberally, as to a midwife show, 

Thyself; cast all, yea, this white lyimcn hence. 

There is no pennance due to innocence. 

To teach thee, I am naked first; why then 
What needst thou have more covering than a man? 

For Donne, the ‘book* that teaches the secret of love’s mysteries is 
the human body; the soul of love must be incarnated in the flesh: 

So must pure lovers* soules descend 

T*affections and to faculties 

Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great Prince in prison lies. 


6 ' Love on the Couch 


‘Now, what is love?* asked Sir Walter Ralegh - a question that has 
been asked countless times for countless generations, and still no 
completely satisfactory answer has been found. Ralegh’s answer 
tinkles but remains inadequate, as he probably intended it to be. 
‘Love,* he wrote, ‘is a pretty kind of sporting fray, a thing will soon 
away; it is also a tooth-ache or like pain, a game where none doth 
gain; it is pleasure and repentance.’ There is a grave, wistful note in 
most of Ralegh’s love poems, but the subject melted into a ‘sugar- 
candie stream ’ for most of the century’s lyrical poets who could play 
on the lute or the guitar and accompany their own dancing verses. 
This light kind of love was also artificially pastoral, with many a 
‘Heigh ho, how I do love thee’, written in what Professor V. de S. 
Pinto describes as ‘Dresden China dialogue’; but this aerial, literary 
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form of Tudor love was only one aspect of several elements written 
and thought about by poets and philosophers. Cupid was fun, but he 
could also be dangerous and was acknowledged to possess ‘an al¬ 
mighty dreadful little might’, wliich could lead men to madness and 
distraction. The fever of passion, the slavery of sex, was stressed again 
and again in this extremist age, when men were rated either as high 
as gods or as low as brutes. 

In Much Ado about Nothuuff love is described as: ‘merely a madness, 
and I tell you, deserves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen 
do; and the reason why they are not so punished and cured is that the 
lunacy is so ordinary that the whippers are in love too*. 

A harsh note was struck by Christopher Marlowe, who saw in love 
a cause of cosmic strife, an elemental force ‘not full of pity, as men 
say, but deaf and cruel where he means to prey*. 

The role of the imagination was not overlooked. Sir Pliilip Sidney 
acknowledged in one of his sonnets that: 

It is most true, what we call Cupid’s dart 

• An Image is, which for ourselves we carve: 

And foolcs adore, in Temple of our hart. 

Lyly, in his comedy Alexander and Campaspe, defines love as: ‘a 
word by superstition thought a god, by use turned to an humour, 
by selfwill made a flattering madness*. Time, he thought, would wear 
out ail that love had wrought and reason wean what appetite had 
nursed. At the same time, imagination was considered to be a neces¬ 
sary ingredient in a man’s make-up. Wh;it w'ould we be witliout it? 
‘Doth atiy man doubt,* wrote Bacon in his essay on Truth, ‘that if 
there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one would and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken tilings, full of 
melancholy and indisposition and unplcasing to themselves?* 

The pagan Gods of Love - Venus and Cupid - were constantly 
invoked by the devotees of sex and passion. Venus, in Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene, says sweetly: 

My delight is all in joyfulncssc, 

In beds, in bowres, in banckets and in feasts; 

It ill becomes you with your lofty creasts. 

To scomc the joy that love is glad to seeke. 
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Cupid, according to Berownc in Lovers Labour Lost, is not an image, 
but 

Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 

Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting paritors. 

Temperate, sensible Sir Thomas Elyot deplored these frequent in¬ 
vocations to heathen deities: *1 woldc to God those names [Venus 
and Cupid] were nat at this day used in balades and ditties in the 
courtes of princes and noblemen, where many good wittes be cor¬ 
rupted with semblable fantasies,’ he wrote in liis Bokc Named the 
Governor, 

But love, true love, could be an introduction to heavenly love and 
therefore it was part of the equipment of a perfect Cliristian gentle¬ 
man, tlie hero of the age. This was how SpenstT and Sir Philip Sidney 
conceived love, in their different ways. The gentleman had succeeded 
to the knight, but the spirit of chivalry was still in the air and is to be 
found in the characters of our belated troubadours. Spenser was the 
troubadour of‘pure love*, worshipping a Fairy Queen from afey*; 
Sidney was more of a knight-errant, cx-courtier and soldier poet, 
imbued with ideals of honour and nobility, accomplished, tender, 
eloquent, and languishing - very much like the cliaractcr of Musi- 
dorus in liis Arcadia . . . ‘That sweet and heavenly uniting of the 
minds, which properly is called Love, hath no other knot but virtue. 
And therefore if it be a riglit love it can never slide into any action 
that is not virtuous.’ 

Medieval, too, was Sidney’s conception of an exchange of hearts 
between lovers, a mystic rite to which the poet gives the solemnity of 
a youthfiil prayer: 

My true Love hathc my harte and I have Iiis, 

By ju.st exchange one for the otlicr given, 

I holde his dcarc, and inync he can not missc, 

There never was a better Bargain driven. 

His harte in mee keepes mce and hyra in one, 

My harte in hym his Thoughts and senccs gydes, 

Hcc loves my Harte, for once yt was liis ownc, 

I cherish his, because in mee yt bides. 

Sidney’s heroine, Pamela, being English and Christian to the core, 
refused to taste the fruits of love before the marriage ceremony had 
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been concluded: ‘Let me be your own as I am, but by no unjust 
conquest, lett not our Joys, wliich ought ever to last, be stayned in 
our own consciences, let no shadow af repentance stealc into the 
sweet consideration of our mutual happiness. I have yecled to be your 
wife, stay then until the time that 1 may rightly be so, let no other 
defiled name burden my hart.’ 

The binding force of love described by Chaucer had now become 
a uniting of minds, which implied spiritual equality between the 
sexes: ‘The true love hath that excellent nature in it that it doth trails- 
fonn the very essence of the lover into the thing loved, uniting and as 
it were incorporating it, with a secret and inward working* - (Musi- 
dorus, in Arcadia). Tliis unison once achieved demanded constancy 
on the part of the lover, even to ‘the edge of doom’, as Shakespeare 
declared: 

Love alters not witli liis breefe hourcs and weekes. 

But bcares it out even to the edge of doom; 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Yet love was rarely static, as Othello knew, and patiently studious 
lovers like Donne realized that after the initial awakening, it was to 
be nourished as tenderly as a plant, for it could be made to grow: 

Gentle love-deeds, as blossoms on a bough 
From love's awakened root do bud out now. 

If, as by water stirred more circles be 
Produced by one, love such additions take 
Those like so many spheres but one heaven make, 

For they arc all concentrated unto thee. 

Courtly Sidney, in a last sonnet combining Christian and Platonic 
doctrines, renounces earthly love and looks heavenwards, as Arthur’s 
knights before him had looked for the Grail: 

Leave me, O Love, which readiest but to dust. 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher tilings: 

Grow rich in that wliich never taketh rust: 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

From the very first line of Spenser’s The Faerie Queetie: ‘A gentle 
knight was pricking on the plaine’, one is wafted away into a trou¬ 
badour’s realm of romance. His knights may have ‘hewd and lasht 
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and fought and thondred blows’, but they arc very different from 
Mallory’s walloping heroes. 7 ltc Faerie Queeue is a manual of courtly 
and romantic love, ailminating in Christian marriage. Love is the 
beginning and end of all brave heroes’ exploits, and there is no greater 
shame than lightness and inconstancy in love; love brings forth 
bounteous deeds ‘and in each gentle hart desire of honor breeds’; 
it is of divine origin, a 

Most sacred fyre, that bunicst mightily 
In living breast, ykindlcd first above 
Amongst th’ctcrnall spheres and lamping sky, 

And tlience poured into men, which men call Love. 

This fire descends into men’s breasts according to their destiny, and 
the perfect lover is thereby made ‘wise, WMrlikc, personable, cour¬ 
teous and kind’, but its effects vary with the ‘vessels’ that receive it: 

Wonder it is to see in diverse mindcs 
How diversely Love doth his pageants play 
And shew his powrc in variable kindcs: 

The baser wit, whose ydlc thoughts alway 
And wont to cleave unto the lowly clay. 

It stirreth up to scnsuall desire, 

And in lewd slouth to wast liis carelcssc day; * 

But in brave spirit it kindles goodly fire. 

That to all high desert and honour doth aspire. 

Women, he stresses in a medieval aside, should be humble, ‘unlessc 
the heavens them lift to lawful soveraintic’ - tliis exception being 
made no doubt for the queen to whom his work was dedicated. 
Spenser’s women are shadowy, ethereal creatures from a Garden of 
Love; he views them from a misty distance, in the dream-world of 
his poetic brain. He did not feel the power of woman in his very veins, 
as Shakespeare did: 

Love... . 

Lives not immured in the brain. 

But with the motion of the elements 
Courses as swift as thought in every power. 

And gives to every power a double power 
Above their function and their offices..,. 

From women’s eyes tliis doctrine I derive: 
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They sparkle still the right Promethean ftre; 

They arc the books, die arts, the academes 
Tliat show, contain and nourish all die world. 

Else none at dl in aught proves excellent. 

Chastity in women was extolled, although not always strictly 
adhered to, and coiitiiieiicc in men was advised by a few moralists 
and penitents, in an age when syphilis was rampant and greatly 
feared. Tolerant Sir Thomas Elyot realized that he was asking them 
to accomplish a dilficult feat; nevertheless, he argued, ‘continence is 
a virtue which kejietli the plcasaunt appetite of man under the yoke 
of reason ... it is a thing not only difficult, but also wonderful in a 
man noble or of great authority, but in such one as it happeneth to be, 
needs must be reputed much virtue and wisdom and to be supposed 
that his mind is invincible, considering that nothing so sharply assail- 
eth a man's mind, as tloth carnal affection called by the followers 
thereof: love. I mean not to live ever chaste but to honor matrimony, 
and to have good await; let not the sparks of concupiscence grow in 
great flames, wherewith the wits shall be dried up, and all noble 
virtues devoured.' 

Young girls were believed to be susceptible, and the father of one 
of Dcloncy's heroines cautions her governess to guard her well: ‘And 
Melytta, for recreation sake, let her use such honest sportes as may 
drive away duinpcs, lest slice be too pensive, and free her mind from 
foolish conceits, that slice he not too wanton.’ No doubt many young 
people would have agreed with the author who wrote, with little 
respect for grey hairs: * You old men most unjustly measure our young 
yecrcs by your hoary hairs, our flourishing youth by your withered 
age, thinking to direct our doings by your doatings, onr wills by your 
wits, our youthful fancies by your aged affections, and to quench our 
fiery flames by your dead coals and cinders... the toyish conceits of 
youth are unfit for the testy cogitations of age.’ 

‘Lcclicry holds the fashion,’ exclaimed Shakes]x;arc, and Philip 
Stubbes added indignantly that: Tt is so little feared that until one 
hath had two or three bastardcs a peece, they csteeme no man (for 
that they call a man’s deed), in so much that everybody of twelve, 
sixteen or twenty years will make no conscience of it to have two or 
three: peradventure half a dozen, several women with childe at once 
and this exploit being done he shewes them all a fayre payre of heels 
and away goetli he into some strange place where he is not known.’ 
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These little bastards were probably produced like the son referred to 
by Gloucester in King Leafy who ‘came somewhat saucily into the 
world before he was sent for, yet was his mother fair; there was good 
sport at Ills making and the whoreson must be acknowledged*. 

Even an Arcadian heroine had a narrow escape, the hero having 
been tempted by their close proximity or, as he put it, ‘The iinlaw- 
fulnessc of it had a little blownc the coals. . .. Rising softly from her, 
overmastered with the fury of delight (having all his senses partial 
against himself and inchned to his well beloved adversary) he was 
bent to take ViUitagc of die weakness of the watch and sec whether at 
that season he could win the bulwark before timely help might come. 
And now he began to make his approaches when to the just punish¬ 
ment of his broken promise and most unfortunate barr of his long 
pursued and achieved desires, there came by a dozen clownish villeins 
armed with divers sorts of weapons.’ 

It was commonly believed, how’ever, that bastards liad special- 
qualities and everybody, archbishops included, were especially proud 
of a royal bar sinister. (This belief is current in parts of Asia at the 
present time.) 

The dull offspring of the marriage bed 
What Is it, but a human piece of lead? 

A sottish lump ingender’d of all ills, 

Begot like cats, against their father's wills. 

If it be bastardized ’tis doubly spoiled 
The motlicr’s fears intail'd upon the ciiild. 

Thus whether illegitimate or not 
Cowards and fools in wedlock are begot. 

No, he must have a sprightly wench 
In equal floods of love his flames to quench; 

One tliat will hold liim in her clasping anus,. 

And in tliat circle all his spirits charms; 

That with new motion and unpractis’d art. 

Can raise his soul and rcinsnarc his heart; 

Hence spring tlie noble, fortunate and great 
Always begot in passion and in heat. 

Some maids, particularly those who served the gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn, must have complained that they did not approve of sudb 
ideas because an order in the time of Queen Elizabeth stipulated that 
’no laundress, nor women called Victuallers, should henceforth come 
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into the gentlemen’s chambers of this society until they are full forty 
years of age, and not send their maid-servants of what age soever, 
into the said gentlemen’s chambers, upon.penalty for the first offence 
of him that should admit of any such, to be put out of Commons; 
for the second, to be expelled from the House’. 

Folk medicine was full of doubtful recipes for the restoration of 
lost maidenheads; they could not have inspired much confidence;’ 
they were parodied as early as 1520; ‘A good medesym iff a mayd 
have lost her maydened to make her a mayd agen: the kreke of a 
henne and the light of a glowworm in the dark, the lenthc of Judas 
gcrdyllc.’ Owlish poets wrote severely about defiled beds: 

Down on my bed my loathsome self I cast, 

Tlie bed that likewise gives in evidence 
Against my soul, and tells I was unchaste, 

Tells I was wanton, tells 1 followed sense; 

And therefore cast by guilt of mine offence, 

Must here the right of heaven needs satisfy. 

And where I wanton lay, must wretched die. 

Novelists, poets, authors of Books of Nurture, all agreed that the 
company of wanton women ‘weakened the sight, exliaustcd the 
marrow and weakened the wit’. Lyly smugly thought that foreign 
women were j^cculiarly adept at what he described as ‘wetting 
Cupid’s wings with rosewater and tricking up his quiver with sweet 
perfumes’, but Greene declared from his wide experience: ‘Let me 
say this much, that our curtizans arc far superior in artificial allure¬ 
ment to them of all the world, for although they have not the paint¬ 
ing of Italy, nor the charms of France, nor the jcwelles of Spain, yet 
they have in their eyes adamants that will drawc youth as the jet the 
straw. Their lookes... contain modesty, mirth, chastity, wantonness 
and what not.’ 

Stubbes would have liked whores to be cauterized and scared with 
a red-hot iron on the checks, forehead, and some other visible part of 
the body and he deplored the fact that ‘magistrates winked at this 
vice* which, according to Thomas Becon was ‘the cause of many 
breaches in the bonds of matrimony’. It was syphilis they were really 
afraid of, and none described the ravages of this scourge more accur¬ 
ately or more dramatically than William Shakespeare in Timon, It is 
this, one feels, that inspired his loathing of lust. The contagion of lust, 
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according to Shakespeare, was not only physical ~ it was mental and 
spiritual too, hence Adriana in The Conway of Errors: 

I am possessed with an adulterate blot; 

My blood is mingled with die crime of lust... 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh. 

Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

(This is a literal and logical application of the Christian doctrine of 
henosis or ‘one flesh’, but no other dramatist has ever envisaged it in 
this way.) 
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After Venus, the married Junos. Virgins were not approved of. 
Shakespeare denounced these ‘withered roses’. Spinsters were still 
supposed to lead apes in hell,’ Francis Bacon, who was never raptur¬ 
ous about love, unbent sufficiently to declare that in liis opinion ‘wife 
and children are a kind of discipline of humanity Ind single men, 
though they be many times more charitable because their means arc 
less exhausted, yet on the other side, arc more cruel and hardhearted 
because their tenderness is not so often called upon’. (In a later essay 
he had had second thoughts: ‘He that hath wife and children hadi 
given hostages to fortune, for they arc impediments to great enter¬ 
prises, cither of virtue or mischief’) 

Marriages, however, were not conducted on tender lines. ‘There 
never was such marrying in England as is now,’ exclaimed Hugh 
Latimer in a sermon before Edward VI in 1549, and the satirist Henry 
Brinklow lamented: ‘O merciful God! What innumerable incon¬ 
veniences come by selling of wards for marriage, for lucre of goods 
and lands!’ Philip Stubbes joined in the outcry, as was to be expected: 
‘Little infants in swaddling clothes are often married by their am¬ 
bitious parents and friends . .. this is the origin of much wickedness.’ 
Thomas Becon gives us more details: ‘When they come unto the 

I. This idea, expressed by medieval artists, found its way into sixteenth- 
century literature. 
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perfection of age and see others whom they could Bnd in their heart to 
fancy and love better, then many of them begin to hate one another 
and curse their parents for the coupling of them together. Then seek 
they all means possible to be divorced one from another. But if it be 
not so, that they remain still together, what frowning, scolding and 
chiding is there between them, so that the whole house is filled full of 
those tragedies even unto the top. What a wicked and hellish life is 
this!’ 

The religious purpose of early marriages was described by Henry 
Swinburne: 'And albeit this age [boys of fourteen and girls of twelve] 
may seem overtender and overtimely to prevent those inconveni¬ 
ences long ago foreseen by Lycurgus, Plato and the rest, yet consider¬ 
ing the Lord and Maker of all Creatures in the beginning of the 
world hath by divine providence for the propagation of liis church 
proclaimed an universal liberty: Increase and Multiply ... consider¬ 
ing also daat like as the little Sparks arc to be extinguished at the very 
first, lest they mount to an unquenchable blame, so whatsoever have 
any such Sparks of Natural Provocation, whereby their hearts may 
be kindled, or set on fire by ungodly Lusts, to these persons, albeit 
very young, the Remedy against Lust is not to be denied, especially 
seeing it is betttn to marry than to bum.’ 

Young people were probably as mature as they have become in 
this second half of the twentieth century. A certain Thomas Stanley 
was described at the time of his marriage at the age of fourteen as 
*a cleanc striplinge, and knew what love merit, as it semid by liis 
stature, and by suchc Clippingc and kissinge as tliis deponent hath 
sene betwene the parties before they were maried*. 

One girl just over twelve arranged her own marriage: ‘Fancying 
a nice boy of eleven, she intised liini with two Apples, to go with her 
to Colne and to marry her; he repentid the next morning and people 
said at the tyme of their marriage they knewe not what they did - 
they were both so ignorant they knewe not what the matter meanid.’ 

In another case reported in the diocese of Chester * the boy was only 
eleven and most unwilling; his cliild-bridc of thirteen said that ‘he 
wept to go home with his father but bic his father’s entreating and 
bie the persuasion of the priest, the said Johnne did comrac to bed to 
this Respondent far in the night; and there lay still, rill in the mom- 

I. Child Marriages^ Divorces^ etc, in the Diocese of Chester, cd. F. Fumivall 
(Kegan Paul, 1897). 
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ingc, ill such sort as this deponent might take unkindness with hym; 
for he lay with his back toward her all night and the boy says he 
never touched her bare skin*. 

When Gilbert Gerrard, aged five, was married to Emma Talbot, 
who was not yet six, the boy*s uncle held up the diminutive bride¬ 
groom and ‘spake the words of matrimony for the child’s part; the 
girl spake the words as she was taught*. Jolm Rigmarden, at three, was 
married to a bride of five and carried in the arms of the clergyman 
‘who coaxt him to repeat the words of matrimony; before he got 
through the lesson, the child said he would learn no more that day, 

but the priest told him: “You must speak a little more, then go play 
»>» 

you. 

In most cases, bride and groom were separated after the wedding 
but they dined and supped together occasionally and played chil¬ 
dren’s games with each other at Christmas merriments and other 
‘guestnings*. Sometimes, love begun so early turned out well. It 
was so, for instance, with Gervase Holies, who wrote touchingly in 
his memoirs on the subject of his fiancee Dorothy Kirketon: ‘We 
have a saying that marriages are made in heaven. Whilst I was yet 
but a boy and she an infant, I took a passionate inclination to marry 
her, wliich every year grew up more and more into ft resolution, the 
goodness of her disposition (with what other perfections of mind or 
body to be wished in a wife) adding every hour to that resolution. 
By the sense of which my father hkewise was so overcome that 
though at first he expressed much regret at it because he knew her 
father was not able to give her any portion, he not only most entirely 
loved her, but often pressed me to consummate the marriage.* 

But the main reason for child marriages was a materialistic one: 
the desire of grasping parents to increase their proportion and also the 
desire to evade the feudal law of the sovereign’s guardiansliip of all 
infants. When a father died, tlic crown had the right to hold the per¬ 
son and estate of the propertied orphan until it came of age and could 
be sold in marriage for the benefit of the crown or its grantee. If the 
orphan refused, he had to pay his guardian a heavy fine for refusing 
liis choice. It was all very well for Shakespeare to declare that ‘Marri¬ 
age is a matter of more worth than to be dealt in by attorneyship*, 
but attorneys intervened for many years to come. 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor, Fenton accuses Mrs Page of plan¬ 
ning to marry her daughter Ami to a man she docs not love: ‘You 
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would have married her most shamefully, where there was no pro¬ 
portion held in love,’ and he talks of the ‘thousand irreligious cursed 
hours’ caused by forced marriages. From time to time, however, an 
affectionate note creeps into contemporary parents’ diaries, and it is 
pleasant to read how John Russell, the son of the Earl of Bedford, 
wanted his two daughters to ‘have for their husbands complete or 
perfect men, and that their Jiusbands might be happy in complete 
women’. He was probably more confident in their judgement than 
old Michael Wentworth, who stipulated in his will (155^^) that ‘if any 
of my daughters [five in number] will not be advised by my cxecu-* 
tours but of their ownic fantastical braync bestowe themselves lightly 
upon a light personne, thenne 1 will that daughter to have but one 
Iwindrcd marcs’. 

A whiff of filial rebellion was in the air which made Lord Burghley 
advise his son Robert Cecil: ‘Marry thy daughters in time lest they 
marry themselves,’ w'hile Roger Ascham complained that ‘our time 
is so far from that old discipline and obedience as now not only young 
gentlemen but even very girls dare without all fear though not with¬ 
out open shame, where they list and how they list marry themselves 
in spite of father, mother, God, good order and all’. 

It was not often that parents were brought to justice for having ill- 
treated their offspring in connexion with matrimonial affairs, but the 
very determined Lord Compton, Earl of Northampton, contrived 
this difficult feat. He had eloped with Elizabeth Spencer, the only 
daughter of Sir John Spencer, once Mayor of London, by disguising 
himself as a baker’s man and carrying her away in his basket. The 
father refused to acknowledge the marriage and when his daughter 
returned home to sec liim and beg his forgiveness he promptly 
locked her up. Lord Compton, upon the receipt of an urgent smuggled 
message from his captive bride, used all die influence he had at court, 
which must have been considerable, and got Sir John committed to 
the Tower on the charge of having ill-treated his only daughter. 
When he was released, he was just as obdurate as ever and it was 
finally left to Queen Elizabeth to effect a rcconcifiation, which she 
brought about when the young couple’s first son was bom. The 
queen agreed to be godmother and she asked Sir John whether he 
would agree to being her fellow-gossip at the christening of a child 
‘in whose parents she was interested’. Naturally the old earl accepted 
and came to the christening, when he was told that the child’s name 
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was: Spencer. Peering closely at the babe, who gurgled engagingly. 
Sir John began to wonder and to waver; then, upon a sign from the 
queen, the young couple stepped out from behind the arras hangings 
and knelt to implore his pardon. It is pleasant to be able to record 
Queen Elizabeth in this amiable role; she was not always so lenient 
about runaway marriages. 
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‘A I’TEH the handfasting and making of the contract,* wrote MiJfts 
Coverdale in his Cristen State of Matriwojty (1543), ‘the church-going 
and weddyng should not be differed too longc, lest the wickednesse 
sow his ungracious seede in the meanc scas(ui.* We have reason to 
believe that there was a good deal of this premature sowing of seed. 

The excesses of wedding revelries had already been described in old 
Morality plays and by Chaucer; in Elizabeth's reign, action was 
deemed necessary in the form of decrees purporting to restrain the 
excesses of bride-ales, and limit the quantity of malt tliat could be 
brewed for a single wedding. Even the number of wedding guests was 
restricted - to thirty-two. According to Miles Coverdale the revelry 
included ‘such a lifting up of the damsers clothes and of other 
women’s apparel that a man might think all these dancers were 
become stark mad*. Nor did it end there, for later these ‘unmamicrly 
and restless people’ went to the bridal couple’s cliambcr ‘and there 
sing vicious and naughty ballads’. This same Owlish author de¬ 
nounced as unreasonable and irreverent ‘the great noise of harpes, 
lutes, kyttes, basens and drooms wherewyth marriage celebrants 
trouble the whole church and hinder them in matters pertaining to 
God’, 

Not all priests were as tolerant as the one mentioned by Vernon 
in liis Htmtitjg of Purgatory to Death, in 1561: ‘I newe a priest (this is a 
true tale that I tell you, and no lye) whiche, when any of his parish¬ 
ioners should be maryed, would take his backc-pyppe and go fetche 
theym to the cliurch, playnge sweetelye afore diem, and then would 
he laye his instrument handsomely upon the aultare tyll he had 
maryed them and sayd masse. Which thing being done, he would 
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gcntillyc briiigc them home agayne with backe-pyppe. Was not this 
priest a true ministrell, think you? For he did not counterfeyt the 
ministrell, but was one in dede/ 

It was customary for lords and ladies to attend the weddings of 
their servants, and a charming country wedding in which two noble¬ 
men’s sons take part in the procession is described in one of Thomas 
Deloney’s novels. The rustic bride, in a gown of slieep’s russet and a 
kirtle of fine worsted, with her hair hanging down over her shoulders 
is ‘led to church, after having knelt down to receive her father’s 
benediction, between two boys ~ the sons of Sir Thomas Parry and 
Sir Francis Hungerford, wearing bride-laces and rosemary upon their 
silken sleeves. Then was there a fair bride-cup of silver and gilt 
carried before her, wherein was a branch of rosemary gilded very 
fair hung about with silk ribands of all colours, next a noysc of musi¬ 
cians that played all the way before her. After her came all the chief 
rnaydens of the county, some bearing great bride cakes and some gar¬ 
lands of wheat finely filded. At this wedding, Rhenish wine was 
plentiful as beer or ale, for the merchants had sent ten tumics of the 
best in the stillyard. The wedding endured ten days to the great relief 
of the poor that dwelt all about.* (Ten-day wedding revelries arc 
frequently alluded to in memoirs right up to the eighteenth century.) 

(A more fasliionablc real-life bride, Anne Russell, wore a bridal 
dress made of ‘cloth of silver shot with blue and an overdress of 
purple velvet embroidered in silver’, and a caul of fretted gold on her 
head. The bridegroom wore a suit of gold and purple trimmed with 
sable.) 

One of the most curious marriages of the period took place be¬ 
tween deaf and dumb Thomas Filsby and his bride Ursula Bridget, 
at Leicester, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. As the Prayer Book re¬ 
quired that the promises of marriages should be exchanged in spoken 
words, clerical and civil authorities were applied to for instructions 
in this unforeseen case. In the end, the Bishop of London and com¬ 
missary John Chippendale, d.d., devised a special and extraordinary 
marriage service for dumb lovers which was most solemnly per¬ 
formed by Thomas. ‘First he embraced Ursula with his arms, took 
her by the hand, and put the ring on her finger. Then he laid Iris right 
hand significantly upon his heart and after putting their palms to¬ 
gether, he extended both his hands to heaven. Having thus sued Tor 
divine blessing, he declared his purpose to dwell with Ursula till death 
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should separate them by closing his eyelids with liis fingers, digging 
the earth with liis feet as though he wished to make a hole in the 
ground and then moving his arms and body as if he were tolling a 
funeral bell.’ * 

It was an age of wedding hymns and masques. Unsurpassed among 
these is Spenser’s glorious Epithalamion which sums up the highest 
love-ideals of an age shot through with the golden rays of the Renais¬ 
sance, yet still lialf medieval. This is a poem wliich should be intro¬ 
duced by' a fanfare of golden trumpets and declaimed against a back¬ 
ground of rich tapestries. Has anyone ever sung such a rapturously 
pure bridal song? 

Now bring the bryde into the brydall boures. 

The night is come, now soon her disaray, 

And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets. 

And silken courtcins over her display, 

And odour’d shcetes, and Arras coverlets. 

Behold how goodly my fairc love docs ly 
In proud humility... . 

But let stil Silence treW night-watches keepe 
That sacred Peace may in assurance rayue, 

And tyniely sleep, when it is tyme to slcepc, 

May pourc his limbs forth on your pleasant playne; 

The whiles an hundred little winged loves 

Like divers-fcthcrcd doves 

Shall fly and flutter round about your bed. 

And in the secret darke, that none reproves. 

Their prety^ stcalthes shal workc and snares shal spread 
To filch away sw'cet snatches of delight 
Conceald through covert night. 

I, J. Cordy jeaffreson: Brides and Bridals (Hurst &: Blackett, 1872). 



9 • The New Woman: Domestic Life 
and Strife 


After reading about the confusion in marriage law and the mer¬ 
cenary motives behind so many marriages, it is hardly surprising to 
find the author of the homilies to be read in church every Sunday 
during the reign of Edward VI wliich were reissued by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth in 1562 (with a further set ol seven), exclaiming: ‘How few 
matrimonies there be without chidings, brawlings, tauntings, rcsent- 
ings, bitter burstings and fightings/ 

To complicate matters still further, the New Woman of the Renais¬ 
sance era had a tendency to be bold and independent (a trait already 
apparent in their Anglo-Saxon ancestresses). The ‘good woman* 
described by Sir Thomas Elyot resembled her medieval forbears, 
since she was supposed to be ‘milde, timorous, beningne, of sure re¬ 
membrance and shamefast’, but she was not always so in real life, 
although she assumed that attitude during her maidenhood; men were 
often disagreeably surprised at the change that came over her when 
she married. Women were assuming more importance ~ too much, 
in the opinion of many - and the century was rich in tracts for and 
against creatures who were not always well understood. 

As Sir Thomas Elyot remarked in his Boke Named the Gouertwr, 
men’s attitude towards women usually oscillated between two ex¬ 
tremes; one of misogynic scorn, ‘an ungcntyll custom of many men*, 
and excessive adulation, ‘when theyr wanton appetite stereth them, 
they offer to serve them, and doo extol them with prayscs ferre above 
reason’; he found that ‘lovers were dull and insensible in fcclynge of 
Sapience’ and tried to determine a temperate limit for the courtly 
sentiments of love in their relation to this new woman, the co-equal 
of man. He suggested that a wise man should grant reason to woman 
as well as man. 

The bold type (whom Shakespeare always disguised in breeches) 
was more talked about than the conventional average, but it must be 
admitted that she was represented by several formidable women. 
One thinks, for instance, of Lady Berkeley, andof BcssofHardwickc, 
whose first marriage took place in 1552; left a widow for the fourth 
time in 1609, she was described by Lodge as ‘a builder, a buyer, a 
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seller of estates, a money-lender, a farmer and a merchant of lead, 
coals and timber’, while a contemporary lampoonist explained the 
source of her wealth: 

Four times the nuptial bed she warmed 
And every time so well performed 
That when death spoiled each husband’s billing 
He left liis widow every shilling. 

Then there is Lady Shrewsbury. When Sir Thomas Stanhope de¬ 
faced the earl’s coat of arms on an inn sign at Newark, she took it 
upon herself to avenge this insult to her husband in a highly original 
way. She composed a speech wliich she caused one of her servants to 
learn by heart. When he had perfected it, she sent him to recite it 
word for word to Sir Thomas: ‘My Lady hath commanded me to 
say this much to you: that though you be more wretched, vile and 
miserable than any creature hving; and for your wickedness become 
more ugly in shape than any creature in the world; and one to whom 
none of reputation would vouchsafe to send any message; yet she 
hath thought good to send tliis much to you: That she be contented 
you should live and doth no ways wish yon death; but to this end, 
that all the plagues and miseries that may befall any man may light 
upon such a caitiff as you arc and that you should live to have all your 
friends forsake you and without your great repentance, whicli she 
looketh not for, because your life hath been so bad, you‘will be 
damned perpetually in hcllfirc.’ 

The astounded Sir Thomas requested the messenger to repeat what 
he had said but the latter refused, volunteering the information that 
‘if he had failed in anything, it was in speaking it more mildly, and 
not in terms of such disdain as he had been commanded’. 

Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, a terror to the world at 
large, suffered much from his domineering wife Lady Russell, who 
pleaded her own cause in the Star Chamber at the age of seventy- 
eight and was rebuked by the judges for her ‘pryde and wilfulness’. 
Many of these ladies had a keen business acumen. They were as mer¬ 
cenary as their husbands. When Anne Savage, wife of the sixth Earl 
of Berkeley, was left a widow in 1534, Henry VII suggested she 
should marry Edward Dudley, but he had no money and she frowned 
on the proposal. And yet, as her suitor complained in a letter to 
Wriothesley, ‘She entertained me after the most loving sort at my 
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first cumiiiings to her as I could desire; for when she was in her 
chamber, sewing, slic would suffer me to lie in her lap, with many 
other as Familiar fasliioiis as I could desire. But at my cuimning with 
the King’s letters [recommcndiiig the marriage] 1 was nothing so 
well welcomed.’ 

When Lady Compton’s husband came into money, she set down 
her wishes very clearly in writing to her ‘Sweet Life’, as she called 
her lord: ‘Now I have declared to you my mind For the settling of 
your estate, I suppose that that were best for me to bethink or consider 
with myself what allowimce were mcetest for me.’ Her demands fol¬ 
low: a yearly sum of ^1,600, to be paid quarterly; a dress allowance 
of £600; tliree horses for her own saddle; two gentlewomen; six or 
eight gentlemen; two coaches, one lined with velvet with four very 
fair horses and a coach for her women ‘lined with sweet cloth, one 
laced with gold the other with scarlet and liticd witli watched lace 
and silver with four good horses’; two footmen; ^6,000 for jewels 
and ^4,000 for a pearl chain; a house delicately furnished with hang¬ 
ings, couch, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions. She ends by urging her 
husband to purchase latid and ‘lend no money as you love God to the 
Lord Chamberlain’. 

Many wives, however, must have been of the patient Griselda type 
like Lady Southampton, who dared not make a move without first 
asking permission of her hnd and master. Lady Rich must have waited 
with scornful impatience while the friend whose company she de¬ 
sired in London wrote off submissively to her husband in Ireland: 
*My dcare Lord and only joy of my life, beseech you love me ever 
and he pleased to know that my lady Ricli will nedes have mo send 
word how important it Ls she go to London. She Ls most desirous to 
have me with her. 1 protest unto you that your wil, citlicr in this or 
anything else, shale he most pleasing to me ... let me, I pray you, 
know your pleasure what I shall do, which no earthly power shall 
make me disobey. ... Your fiiithful and obedient wife,’ 

Of course there were scores of liorrid husbands. Lady Anne 
Clifford wrote sorrowfully: ‘I must confess . .. that tho’ ... I was 
born a happy creature in Mind, body, and fortune, and that those two 
lords of mine, to whom I was afterwards by the Divine Providence 
marryed, were in their several kinds, worthy noblemen as any then 
were in this kingdom, yet was it my misfortune to have contradic- 
.tions, and crosses with them both ... so as in both their lifetimes, the 
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Marble Pillars of Knowlc in Kent, and Wilton in Wiltshire, were to 
me oftentimes but the gay arbour of anguish/ 

Relatives sometimes intervened when domestic strife became 
acute. In 1534, Lord Berkeley’s sister, who was married to the Earl 
of Ormonde, in Ireland, complained to him of her husband’s ill- 
usage, so he addressed a supplicatory note to Thomas Radcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, then Lord Deputy of Ireland: ‘Whereas I am informed by 
such as of late are come out of Ireland that my lady Ormonde, ^my 
sister, is not so well-used by my Lord her husband, as I would wish 
her to be ... I am so bold at this present to desire your Lordsliip that 
it may please you by your letters to signify unto me whether you 
understand there be any such sulking between them or not and the 
causes thereof, that I may travel therein accordingly.’ 

Lower down the social scale, we find a gay burlesque of domestic 
life by that realistic painter of petit bourgeois hfc, Thomas Dcloney: 
‘“Wherefore then do you not marry?” quoth Margaret. “In my 
opinion, it is the most pleasing hfc that may Ik, when a woman shall 
have her husband come home and speake in tliis sort unto her: ‘How 
now, wife? How dost thou, my sweetheart? What wilt thou have, or 
what dost thou lacke?’ And therewithal kindly embracing her give? 
her a gentle kiss, saying: ‘ Speakc, my prettie mouse, wilt thou have 
a cup of claret wine, wliite wine, or sackc to supper?’ And then per¬ 
haps he carves unto her the leg of a capon or the wing of a ,chicken, 
and if there be one bit better than the other, shce hath the choice of 
it; and if she chance to long for anything by and by, it is sent for with 
all possible speed, and nothing is thought too deare to do her good. 
At last, having well refresht themselves, she sets her silver whistle to 
her mouth and calles the maid to clear the board. Then going to the 
fire, he sets her on his knee and wantonly stroking her cheeke, 
amorously he chocks her under the chin, fetching many stealing 
touches at her rubie lips; and so soone he hears the bell ring eight a 
clocke, he calles her to go to bed with him. Oh, how sweet these 
words sound in a woman’s ears! But when they are once close be- 
tweene a paire of sheets, O Gillian, then, then ...” “Why, what of 
that?” quoth she. “Nay, nothing,” saith Margaret, "but they sleep 
soundly all night.” “Truly,” quoth Gillian, “there be many wives, 
but few that mecte with such kind husbands.” ’ 

One suspects that most bourgeois wives were like The Merry Wives 
of Windsor: capable, healthy, affectionately disposed towards their* 
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husbands, and with a keenly developed sense of humour. They must 
have enjoyed sex without any Owlish complexes, and they were 
fundamentally honest. Opportunities for infidelity may have been 
more frequent in the wicked cities, but even there one feels that few 
wives would have replied to an accusing husband in the language of 
a Robert Greene character: *0 sweet husband, we see the strongest 
tower at length fallen down by the canon’s force, though the BuUets 
be but iron: then how can the wcake Bulwarkc of a Woman’s breast 
rnake resistance, when the hot canons of deepe persuading words arc 
shottc off with golden bullets, and every one as big as a Portigue?’ - 
particularly since the double standard of morality was well in force 
and stoutly defended by most men with cxccptiotis like Robert 
Vaughan, in his Dyalo^ue oj Defense for IVonwti (1542). As for the 
average lady of the manor, ‘It fortuned/ wrote the author of a 
popular book of husbandry, ‘that she has so many things to do tliat 
she does not know where to begin.’ Her duties included: ‘skill in 
physics, surgerie, extraction of oils, banquctuig stuffc, ordering of 
great feasts, distillations, perfumes, ordering of wool, hemp, flax, 
making cloth, dyeing, office of malting, oats, brewing, baking and all 
other things belonging to a household’. These were bound to keep 
hf r well out of mischief’s way. 


10 • How to Choose a Wife 
and How to Humour a Husband 

The ‘celestial harmony’ that love was supposed to be did not always 
manifest its divine nature in the everyday routine of the home, and 
the demand for practical advice on matrimonial affairs increased. 
Satires against women and pamphlets on marital advice poured out 
almost simultaneously. The violently inclined Elizabetlnuis were evi¬ 
dently finding it difficult to settle down to domestic life. 

Edmund Tilney, in his Flower of Friendship, as he called marriage, 
informed liis readers that the delicate herbs which nourish this ten¬ 
der flower arc: discretion in speech, courtesy, secrecy, wisdom in 
counsel, diligence in providing for the household, absence of jeaiousy, 
*carc in the education of children; the ‘poisoned weeds’ are: adultery, 
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gaming, and drunkenness. (Thomas Becon said that ‘matrimony 
nowadays is lyttle esteemed and whoredom so commonly used*.) 
Tilncy also insisted on the duty of wives to be ‘merry in bed*. It 
looks as though they had a rather mean tendency to nag their hus¬ 
bands at a time whai they should have been engaged in something 
better, or was it that they felt this was the time they had them more 
or less in their power? (lago refers to these curtain-lectures; so do 
Thomas Heywood and Braithwaite and otlicrs in the next century.) 
Joseph Swetnam explains that ‘women arc called night-crows for 
that commonly in the night they will make a request for such toyes 
as cometh to their heads in the day ... in the Night they will work a 
man like Waxc*. 

Husbands had quick tempers and they were constantly being ad¬ 
monished to ‘hold their hands’, while wives were recommended to 
‘hold their tongues’. Mutual understanding, comradeship, and the 
superiority of persuasion over force, were advocated by tlie majority 
of these early Marriage Guidance experts. Several authors refer to 
the bad habit of rebuking one’s partner in public but Lyly thought it 
was bad manners to be over-demonstrative; ‘Thou must neither 
chide nor play with thy wife before company; those that play and 
dally with them before company doc thereby set other men’s teeth 
on edge and make their wives the lessc shamefast.* Wifely advice was 
sought, and Shakespeare makes Portia (in Julius Caesar) claim her 
rights when she says: 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
Tliat appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation; 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus* harlot, not his wife. 

Chapman agreed, but he wanted the wife to be malleable and to 
adapt her moods to those of her husband. In all things, she was to 
be ‘his sweet ape’. The husband as sovereign was advocated too in 
The Taming of the Shrew and by Luciana in The Comedy of Errors, 
while Sidney described the loving wife as a; 

Frende without change, playfellow without strife ... 

Is this sweet doubling of our single life. 
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and the happy couple joyed in each other* and ‘gave to each other 
. . the ruling because she would obey, rather than because she would 
obey he therein ruling*. 

Hu'sbands were on the whole anxious to possess a moderately in¬ 
telligent wife - wit iuid conversational powers were beginning to be 
appreciated. Thomas Heywood suggested that a prospective husband 
should choose hieithcr a complcat shrow nor a perfect sheepc*; 
Hugh Rhodes was more mercenary: ‘Look out for a well to do wife,* 
he counselled men in liis Booh oj Nurture, and Lord Burghley urged 
his son to ‘use great providence and circumspection in choosing thy 
wife. It is an action of Hfe like unto a stratagem of war, wherein a 
man can err but once. Let her not be poor, how generous soever. 
For a man can buy nothing in the market with gentihty.’ The moral¬ 
ist, Philip Stubbes, appears to have had an ideal wife, Katherine, 
whom he married when she was fifteen. She died before she was 
twenty and he composed a memoir on her virtues, called, ‘A Christall 
Glass, for Christian Women*. He must have moulded her well for 
he says that ‘she obeied the commandment of the Apostle, w’ho 
biddeth women to be silent, and to learnc of their husbands at 
home*. The Venetian ambassador who wrote so sourly about love 
and the Enghsli in the reign of Henr)' VII must have met noblemen 
of Burgliley’s stamp, since he commented upon the want of tender¬ 
ness in husbands alid the merccnar)" way in which marriages were 
contracted. There was, he said, a good deal of Heentiousness but he 
doubted whether, in high or low society, an Englishman was ever 
known to be in love. He had witnessed nothing of the sort liimself. 
The annals of the times reveal much that he did not see. We know 
that in tliis century many writers and poets counselled men to choose 
their partners for quite unmercenary motives. As Spenser wrote: 

In your choice of loves, this well advize 
That likest to yourselves ye them select, 

ITie which your forms first sourse may sympatliize 
And with like beauties parts be inly deekt; 

For if you loosely love witliout respect. 

It is not love, but a discordant warre. 

Whose unlike parts among themselves do jarre. 

Good humour and affection were also to be found among the 
lower orders of society, where wives addressed their husbands as ‘my 
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own sweet bully' and were in turn referred to warmly, if inelegantly, 
as ‘ my kicky-wicky *. 


II • Sweet Doubling 

SIR THOMAS MORE 

Marrtace guidance books and poems arc all very well, but how 
did sixteenth-century husbands and wives behave in real life? We 
have already had a few glimpses - here arc a few more. 

At the begiruiing of the century, the enlightened Sir Thomas More 
married his first wife, Jane Colt. He is said to have preferred her 
younger sister, but he took the elder for fear of grieving her, choos¬ 
ing her, wrote Erasmus, ‘yet undeveloped that he might more readily 
mould her to liis tastes. He taught her literature ;md trained her in 
every kind of music, and she was just growing into a charming life's 
companion for liim when she died young, leaving him with several 
children.’ * Sir Thomas had to begin all over again with his second 
wife, the widow Alice Middleton, whom he married one month 
after his first wife's death and whom he had chosen ‘for the ruling and 
governing of his children'. She was described as ‘aged, blunt and 
rude', yet Sir Thomas ‘so framed her by his dexterity that he lived a 
sweet and pleasant life with her and brought her to the case that she 
learned to play and sing at the lute and virginals, and every day at his 
returning home he took a reckoning and account of the task he en¬ 
joined her toucliing the said exercises’. 

That this must sometimes have been a chore transpires from the 
preface to his Utopia, where he writes: ‘When I have returned home, 
I must converse with my wife, chat wnth my children and talk to my 
servants. All tliis I count as business, for it has got to be done and it 
is quite necessary unless you want to be a stranger in your own house, 
and one must take care to be as agreeable as possible to those whom 
nature has provided, or chance made, or you yourself have chosen to 
be companions of your life, provided you do not spoil them by 
kindness or through indulgence make them your masters instead of 
your servants.’ 

I. Translated by Dr P. S. Allen, 1906. 
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The epitaph composed by Sir Thomas More for the triple tomb 
of himself and his two wives is a model of tact in a curiously poly¬ 
gamous vein for such a Christian gentleman, for he hopes that they 
may all live hereafter in a ‘blessed united state, and death afford what 
life could never give ’. 

JOHN DONNE 

Donne’s love story belongs to his romantic youth - the youth he was 
to disown later, the youth of his. love poems. Were these always 
sincere? Did he merely use the fashionable ‘mctaphysicar style as an 
elegant veneer? In some of his poems - almost certainly, but not in 
all of them. Every lover has liis moods, which vary not only with 
the years but with the person loved; moreover, poets, like musicians 
and other artists, are at times ‘possessed* by other spirits than their 
own; nevertheless, in spite of all thase possible and equally true 
variations, there is nearly always an underlying note, a permanent 
thread, which confirms the fundamental beliefs of the man. When 
this is not apparent, we are forced to fall back on a hazardous personal 
‘hunch*. 

The metaphysical style suited Domic’s brooding introspective tem¬ 
perament and the ostentatious side of liLs nature, wliich in later life 
he admitted to having displayed even in the pulpit; yet in spite of 
this, his pensive analysis of love is a part not only of the poet but of 
the lover and the husband. He was a romantic lover and Ills marriage 
was a clandestine one which affected his material prospects, thwarted 
his career, caused his dismissal and a period of imprisonment at the 
Fleet. The lady who had provoked him to these sacrifices was Anne 
More, the niece of his patron, Lord Keeper Egerton, to whom he had 
been secretary. After the marriage Donne wrote to the irate father, 
Sir George More of Losely, in Surrey: *Sir, I acknowledge my fault 
to be so great as 1 dare scarce offer any other prayer to you in mine 
own behalf than tliis, to believe that I neither had dishonest end nor 
means. But for her whom 1 tender much more than my fortunes or 
life (else I would, I might neither joy in this life nor enjoy the next) I 
humbly beg of you that she may not, to her danger, feel the terror of 
your sudden anger.’ 

The love lasted, in spite of difiicult years and a large family of eleven 
children to provide for. A forced, temporary parting in 1611, when 
Donne accompanied a patron upon his journeys abroad, inspired him 
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to write ‘A Valediction - or forbidding of mourning* for his wife, 
to whom he was joined by a bond that was so much more profound 
than: 

Dull sublunnry lovers* love - 
Whose soulc is sense - cannot admit' 

Absence, because that doth remove 
Those tilings which elemented it. 

But we, by a love so much refined 
7 ’hat ourselves know not what it is 
Inter-assured of the mind 
Care Icsse eyes, hands, lips to missc. 

Our two soulcs, therefore, wliich are one, 

Though I must go - endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to aycry tliinnesse beat. 

‘There was such a sympathy of souls between them,* wrote Izaak 
Walton in his biography of Donne, ‘that when he was absent He had 
a dream-vision of his wife holding a dead babe in her arms. Later, 
Donne confirmed with her that she was delivered of a still-born child 
at the very time he had the dream.’ 

When Anne More died, Doimc vowed he would never marry 
again; from then on he developed into John Donne, the divine of 
the Devotwits, whose first sermon, preached before Queen Anne of 
Denmark, was on the theme of extravagance. 


A BOURGEOIS couple: JOHN AND SABINE 

The clearest picture of average, fairly well-to-do bourgeois domestic¬ 
ity has been conjured up for us in Miss Barbara Winchester’s Tudor 
Family Portrait (Cape, 1955). This author was fortunate enough to 
discover a fascinating cache of letters and documents mixed up with 
the yellowed accounts of cloth merchant John Johnson, whose marri¬ 
age to a bright young lady called Sabine took place soon after the 
year 1538. 

During his courtsliip, cautious John suddenly began to take an 
interest in fashions and we read of liis buying lawn shirts, new shoes, 
doublets of striped satin, gold and silver lace, and even romantic 
Spanish cloaks. His business often took him over to Calais from 
where he wrote affectionate letters to his new wife several times 
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a week. ‘I am going to bed at ten of the clock at night and would ye 
were ill iny bed to tarry me? Your loving husband... 

Sabine remarks in her reply: ‘When it shall please God to send you 
heme, I put no doubts but that we shall agree very well these cold 
nights.’ John teased her occasionally on the subject of liis widowed 
landlady, Mrs Margaret Baynham: ‘1 pray you keep yourself well, 
tliat I may fmd you merry at my coming home, for here be many 
fair widows would have me, if ye would not be angry therewith.* 
Although Sabine appeared to take this banter good-humouredly, it 
must have given her cause for alarm, because as soon as she heard that 
John was ill in bed with a cold, and being looked after by the merry 
widow Margaret, she packed up and sailed for Calais on a cold Novem¬ 
ber day. Her brother-in-law was aghast; thcjouniey w'as then an even 
greater hardsliip than it is today and besides, the canny merchant 
could not leave his business to chaperone the wilful lady. He explained 
to his brother that ‘no manner of persuasion could stay Sabine from 
coming over to you at this instant. I can think no more of it than 
other men may do. ... I have suffered her to play the fool alone for 
this voyage.’ ^ 

Sabine appears to have run her house fairly com|>ctently, although 
John supervised the accounts (except for the yearly pin money which 
was always stipulated in Tudor marriage contracts). Men were some¬ 
times a little chary of allowing their wives free rein with their 
money. Lyly advised them to ‘let all the keys hang at her girdle, but 
the purse at thine’, and Anthony Fitzherbert observed that husbands 
and wives occasionally cheated each other over ‘income and egg- 
money*. Some husbands meddled in everytliing. Robert Cecil in¬ 
structed his wife ‘not to let anybody know she paid under 3/10 a yard 
for her cloth of silver. ... I marvel she is so simple as to tell anybody 
what she pays for everything.* 

A VURITAN Win*: LADY MARGARET HOBY ^ 

Husbands, bourgeois and noble, were often requested to ride on 
domc.stic errands, and Lady Hoby’s husband (whom she nearly 
always refers to as ‘Mr Hoby’ in her diary) was no exception. 
‘Dcarc Hartc /..’ (wrote his ‘assured and loving wife’) ‘please bring 

I. The following information is taken from T 7 ie Diary of Lady Margaret 
Hoby, cd. Dorothy Meads (Routledge, 1930). 
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me one pound of starch if you pass by York, for I have none left.’ 

Lady Margaret and her husband were Puritans, and her diary is a 
characteristic combination of the cardinal puritanical virtues: work, 
prayer, and philanthropy. There can be no ‘peeping behind curtains* 
in their case. The Puritans extolled companionship in marriage, but 
ignored the carnal side of the union. On the other hand, Lady Mar¬ 
garet’s marriage to Sir Thomas Hoby was ‘arranged’ for her in typi¬ 
cal Tudor fasluon, and the ceremony took place only a few weeks 
after the death of her second husband, to whom she appears to have 
been attached. She had not encouraged Sir Thomas during his court¬ 
ship. He was under-sized, and liis enemies referred to him as ‘a scurvy 
urchen’ and ‘spindle-shanked ape’. The couple had no children and 
their neighbour Richard Cholniley said ‘it was thought that Sir 
Thomas was not able to get one’. 

Lady Margaret is the embodiment of the ideal housewife who ‘was 
so busy she did not know where to begin’, except that in her case, 
since she was so clear-headed, so tidy, so methodical, and so devoted, 
one feels confident she did know where to begin every single morning 
of her life, headaches and toothaches notwithstanding - complaints 
olten alluded to by early diarists. Here are some of this remarkable 
lady’s main activities, as she jotted them down unconcernedly in her 
diary, between prayers and meditations: ‘Walked with Mr Hoby 
about the tonne to spy out the best places where cotiges might be 
builded - helped Mr Hoby to look over some papers - walked about 
with Mr Hoby, nothinge reading nor profiting my selfe or any - 
talked with woman that was to be devorsed from hir Husbande with 
whome lihc lived inceastcasly.’ She is found busy dying wool after 
talk of matters ‘concerning the good of the paritioners’ with Mr 
Hoby and the parson, Mr Rhodes, she plays at bowls for exercise and 
goes fishing, sorts papers in her closet ~ takes accounts and pays bills 
- cats supper in the fields with her mother and friends - goes abroad 
to the hay-makers - measures com to know what provision they had * 
made - preserves sweetmeats - works in the garden - gives a poor 
woman salve for her arm - makes another kind of salve for a .sore 
beast - dresses a servant’s foot and a poor man’s hand - talks with 
others that came to ask her counsel - goes abroad with maids that 
were pulling hemp.. . .^ 

I. The diary was one of several books kept by Lady Margaret, and it only 
covers the period 1599-1605, 
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This busy country round (they lived near Scarborough, in York¬ 
shire) went on for week after week, with only one really riotous 
diversion provided, not by the Hobys, but by some drunken young 
noblemen a-hiiiiting in their territory, who burst in upon the sober 
household one morning, helped themselves liberally to food and 
wine, and insisted upon visiting the unwilling hostess in her private 
chamber- Such indignation was aroused that the ease was taken up by 
the Star Chamber. 

In spite of her apparent severity, wliich is perhaps due to the laconic 
style adopted in her diary, Lady Margaret compels our admiration 
for the amount of work she could get through in a day, and for the 
medical assistance rendered so coolly to so many people in distress. 
She could perform surgical operations without turning a hair, as the 
following extract proves: ‘This day, in the afternone, had a child 
brought to se ... who had no fundement and no passage for excre¬ 
ments but att the Mouth; I was crnestly intreated to Cutt the place to 
see if any passhage Could be made, but although I Cutt deepe and 
searched, there was none to be found.* 

Lady Margaret appears to have managed everything and every¬ 
body, and been an invaluable help to the intriguingly faint figurcf)f 
Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby, who does not come to life in her 
diary at all. His neighbours found him litigious, domineering, and 
fanatical. Yet he appears to have been an affectionate, perhaps even a 
passionate person, for he confesses in a letter written during Ixis court¬ 
ship of Lady Margaret: ‘ I am ledd continually to exceed good maimers 
in beyngc more ruled by my love than rcasonc.* After Lady Hoby’s 
death in 1633, he mentions in liLs will a ‘flaggon bracelett^of gould, 
with the picture of my late most deare and oncly wife deceased, wliicli 
is fastned thereunto, and which I doc purpose (if God shall permitt) 
to wcarc about myne armc vntill and att the tyme of my death. And 
alsoe one other picture of my said late wife, that is sett in a box of 
ivery or elephantes tooth, with a piece of christall to keepe it from 
the dust, hopeing that my said executor will keep them for memoriall 
of that affectionate care wliich my said late wife did, in her lyfe.tyme, 
take of his well docing, and of lus education in his youngest years.’ 
Let us hope he appreciated her during her lifetime. 

The Golden Age of poetry, music, and love continued into the 
seventeenth century, when Shakespeare produced his most heart- 
searching love dramas, but the mood was becoming more pensive, 
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the love-game less of a comedy, the individual more of a personality. 
After Shakespeare, we shall have to wait a long time before we find 
love written about again in such passionate accents, but Love itself 
moulded some noble lovers for its Roll of Honour. Their stories are 
revealed in memoirs, journals, and scraps of paper piously and senti¬ 
mentally preserved in family archives. At court level, however, the 
transition from the Elizabethan to the Jacobean age is a little painful; 
the magic touch, the glamour disappear, as if Queen Mab had decided 
to fold her wings when the great Elizabeth died. 




PART THREE 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AN AGE OF CONTRASTS 


Wlicrc love is abundant, it makes a 
sii]iply of all other wants. . . . Love 
seasons and sweetens all estates; love 
breaketli and composctli all contro¬ 
versies; love overruleth all passions; it 
squareth all actions; it is in a word the 
King of the heart.... 

wutiAM whatelyM Bride-Bush 





I • James I, Sex, and Society 


After the Virgin Queen, an aiiti-fcniiiiist king, Janies I, whom Ben 
Jonson had in mind when he wrote in liis Masque of the Gypsies 
Metamorphosed: 

You arc no great wcnclicr, I see by your table 

Although your Mens Veneris says you are able. 

Tlte sole act of gallantry in this monarch's bleak amorous record is 
the jounicy he undertook to fetch hi.s bride, Anne of Denmark. The 
day before he embarked, tliis strange monarch wrote an apology for 
liLs morals and matrimonial projects, which he deposited with the 
Clerk of Register. This document, presented to the Council the day 
after the king had set sail, shows that his subjects must have expressed 
their doubts as to his fitness for the matrimonial state: ‘My long delay 
bred in the breasts of many a great jealousy of my inability, as if 1 were 
a barren stock; these reasons and innumerable others hourly objected, 
moved me to hasten the treaty of my marriage; for, as to my own 
nature, God is my witness I could have abstained longer, nor the well 
of my patric could have permitted. 1 am known, God be praised, not 
to be very intemperatcly rash nor concety in my weightiest affairs, 
neither use 1 to be so carried away witli passion as I refuse to hear 
reason.’ 

Once married, James pretended to be uxorious, taking leave of the 
cjuccn before a hunting party by ‘kissing her sufficiently to the 
middle of her shoulders, for so low she went bare all the days 1 had 
the fortune to know her’, wrote Osborne Peyton, but the royal 
couple frequently fell (mt. The queen was particularly upset when her 
eldest son was placed under the guardiansliip of the Earl of Mar, ac¬ 
cording to Scottish custom with regard to heirs apparent. After James 
had left for England in 1603, Anne descended on Stirlijig Castle with 
a faction of nobles and demanded her son. Meeting with a refusal she 
flew into a rage, fell ill, and gave premature birth to a still-born child. 
As soon as the king heard of this, he ordered that their .son should be 
placed in her custody and wrote a placating letter: ‘My Heart... I 
say over again, leave these froward womanly apprehensions for I 
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thaiik God I carry that Jove and respect to you which by the law of 
God ajid nature I ought to do to my wife and the mother of my 
children - not for that ye are a kings daughter, for whether ye were a 
kings or a cooks daughter ye must be alike to me, being once my 
wife. For the respect of your honourable birth and descent I married 
you; but the love and respect I now bear you is because ye arc my 
married wife and so partaker of my honour as of my other fortunes.* 

More disagreements followed, however, and the queen ended by 
living in a separate cstablislnncnt. The king had male favourites and 
he kept the picture of George Villicrs, Marquis of Buckingham, on 
a blue ribbon under liis wash-coat, next to liis heart. When the noble 
lord’s wife, Catherine, was expecting a baby James took a womanish 
interest in her state and sent her husband the following advice: 'I 
pray tliec, as thou lovest me, make her precisely observe these rules: 
let her never go in a coach upon the streets, nor never go fast 
in it. Let your mother keep all hasty news coming to her cars. Let 
her not cat too much fruit and hasten her out of London after we arc 
gone.* 

James was interested in sex - he took a personal interest in various 
divorce proceedings and wrote on the subject himself, but it is only 
fair to add that he was even more interested in tobacco and demo¬ 
nology, two subjects upon which he spent much royal ink and 
research. 

His court was extremely lax. Sir John Harington - one witness 
among many - wrote in a letter to Barlow in 1606: ‘I never did sec 
^ such lack of good order, discretion and sobriety as I have now done 
... the great ladies do go well masked and indeed it be the only show 
of their modesty to conceal their countenances but alack they meet 
with such countenance to uphold their strange doings that I marvel 
not at aught that happens.* 

Ben Jonson described the carnival atmosphere of a court masque 
in Love Restored, Robin GoodfcUow disguises himself as a citizen’s 
wife to gain admittance but is let in by a person ‘who thought he 
might be bold with me, because I had not a husband to squeak to. I 
was glad to forego my form, to be rid of his hot steaming affection, 
it so smelt of the boyling house.* Manners were rough: at one royal 
banquet the buffet was so furiously assaulted that tables and trestles 
were down on the floor before a morsel had been touched. Sex was 
spoken about freely and sexy vene was produced that was a foretaste 
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of Restoration licence. Women were becoming too emaiicipatcd for 
His Majesty’s taste. 

In December 1620, we learn from John Chamberlain (the most pro¬ 
lific letter-writer of his age) that ‘the king is in great raine of taking 
down liigh-handcd women’. A month later the Bishop of London 
took action: ‘Yesterday, the bishop of London called together allhis 
clcrgic about this towne and told them he had express command¬ 
ment from the king to will them to inveigh vehemently against the 
insolence of our women and their wearing of broadbrimmed hats, 
pointed dublets, and such other trinkets of like moment: adding 
withal that if pulpit admonitions will not reform them he would 
proceed by another course; the truth is the world is very much out of 
order, but whether this will mend it, God knows.’ (There was noth¬ 
ing new about women imitating men’s fashions - Stubbes had railed 
against tliis as far back as 1583; the tendency coincided with bursts of 
feminine emancipation.) 

On 12 February, reinforcements were called for to assist the clergy. 
‘Our pulpits ring continually of the insolence and impudence of 
women and to liclpc the matter forward the players have likewise 
taken them to task and so do the ballads and baUad-singers so that 
they can come nowhere but their cars tingle. And if this will not serve, 
the king threatens to fall upon their hus||ands, parents or friends that 
have or should have power over them and make them pay for it.* 

Tliis concerted attack may have had a temporary effect, since wc 
hear of no further royal commands on the subject. Wilful ladies 
bounced up again in the reign of his successor but their behaviour 
during the Civil Wars proved that even when they kept demurely* 
to feminine skirts they were capable of masculine courage. 

James’s reign was marked by the first exotic romance to enter 
officially into the annals of English amorous history, when Poca¬ 
hontas, the Red Indian princess married to John Rolfe, was presented 
at court after some hesitation on the part of Queen Anne. It has 
been said that the princess was in love with Captain John Smith, one 
of the first English authors to describe dusky beauties, and that she 
only married Rolfe when she was told that Smith was dead. When 
she met him again, in London, she wept bitterly, languished and died 
of a broken heart on the eve of her departure for Virginia with her 
husband. More prosaic accounts of her story blame our climate for 
her consumption. We have no other love stories from the newly 
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discovered Indies. Shakespeare coined a new term of endearment, 
‘my metal of India’, hut this does not appear to have had along Hfe in 
our rather reduced vocabulary of love. 


2 • A Knight, a Fight, and a 
Tragic Romance 


If there was little cliivalrous glamour about the king, his eldest son, 
Prince Henry, made up for his father’s deficiencies during his all too 
short life. The prince was only sixteen when he died but he had had 
his own court at St James’s for a whole year. Everybody admired his 
princely carriage, his love of sport, his youthful energy, and his de¬ 
corous behaviour. (He kept a special box for the fines of those who 
swore in his hearing, the proceeds of wliich were distributed among 
the poor.) He courageously defended Sir Walter Ralegh: ‘No man 
but my father would keep such a bird in such a cage,’ he said. Ben 
Jonson, in a masque of the Genius of Chivalry, represented the latter 
starting up from a lethargic slumber at the name of the young prince. 

Knights were plentiful, iiowever, and their investment with the 
Order of the Bath was accompanied by medieval pageantry. Young 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury recalled the ceremony with pleasure. On 
the fint day, the spur was placed on the new knight’s right heel wliile 
he took the solemn oath ‘never to sit in a place where injustice shall 
be done without righting it to the utmost in my power and parti¬ 
cularly ladies and gentlemen that shall be wronged in their honour 
if they demand a.ssistance’, and many other points not unlike the 
romances of Knights Errant; on the second day, he wore robes of 
crimson taffeta and rode from St James’s to Whitehall with his es¬ 
quires and on the third day he wore a gown of purple satin weaved of 
white silk and gold, and tassels ‘which all knights are obliged to wear 
until tliey have done something famous in arms or till some lady of 
honour take it off and fasten it on her sleeve saying, “I will answer he 
shall prove a good knight”.* 

Quite a number of ladies were prepared to vouch for Lord Her¬ 
bert, although he was already a married man - and had been so since 
the age of fifteen. Mary Herbert was older than her husband but she 
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provided a ‘due remedy for that lasciviousness to wliich youth is 
naturally inclined’, as he wrote in his autobiography. This permitted 
him to devote himself to his studies at Oxford. 

In the year i6ii, this popular Knight of the Bath was viciously 
attacked by a jealous husband. Sir John Ayres, whose wife had rather 
tactlessly had Herbert’s portrait copied and set in a miniature which 
she wore about her neck ‘so low that she hid it under her breasts’. 
Herbert must have been fairly familiar with this lady to have known 
this, although he stoutly denied guilty intercourse. He was not above 
flirtation, however, judging from the following bedroom scene: 
‘Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her througli the curtains 
lying upon her bed with a wax candle in one hand and the picture I 
formerly mentioned in the otlier. I corning thereupon somewhat 
boldly to her, she blew out the candle and hid the picture from me; 
myself thereupon being curious to know what that was she held in 
her hand, got the candle to be lighted again by means whereof I 
found it was my picture she looked upon with more earnestness and 
passion than I could have easily believed....’ 

Soon after tliis incident, Herbert was informed by friends at court 
that Sir John intended to kill him; whereupon he demanded an 
explanation for there was, he affirmed, no ground for such homicidal 
intentions. The jealous husband did not answer but securing the ser¬ 
vices of four armed men waylaid Herbert at Scotland Yard, when the 
latter was riding peaceably down Whitehall accompanied only by 
two lackeys. In the attack that followed Lord Herbert, wounded by a 
dagger thrust, closed with Sir John, threw him down and, kneeling 
on the ground and bestriding the enemy, struck him as hard as he 
could, wounding him in four places and almost cutting off his left 
hand: ‘His two men this while struck at me, but it pleased God even 
miraculously to defend me for when I lifted up my sword to strike 
at Sir John I bore off their blows half a dozen ttincs. His friends now 
finding him in this danger took him by the head and shoulders and 
drew him from betwixt my legs and carried him along with them 
through Whitehall, at the stairs whereof he took boat. Sir Herbert 
Croft (as he told me afterwards) met him upon the water vomiting all 
the way, which I believe was caused by the violence of the first thrust 
I gave him.’ * 

Even in those violent days, such incidents could not take place out- 
I. Memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, cd. J. G. Nimmo (1886). 
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side Scotland Yard without the king coming to hear and disapprove 
of them. Tlie Lords of the Privy Council investigated and found Sir 
John guilty; (his father was so indignant that he disinherited him for 
his ‘base conduct'). As for Lord Herbert, he lived on to become one 
of England's first metaphysicians, but perhaps he is most lovingly 
remembered forliis Ode (in thirty-five stanzas) on the theme ‘whether 
love should continue for ever': 

These eyes again, then, eyes shall sec. 

And hands again these hands enfold; 

And aU chast pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 

For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once this life forsake. 

Or they could no delight partake 
Why should they ever rise agam? ... 

Let then no doubt, Cclinda, touch, 

Much less your fairest mind invade; 

Were not our souls immortal made. 

Our equal loves can make them such. 

About the same time as Lord Herbert was successfully sparring 
with Sir John in Wliitehall a beautiful lady was being heartlessly con¬ 
fined to the Tower of London for amatory as well as political reasons. 
She was Arabella Stuart, first cousin of James I and next to him in 
line of succession to the throne. Fler lover, William Seymour, the 
grandson of Catherine Grey, heiress of the Suffolk line, had seen the 
inside of this grim fortress at the end of Elizabeth's reign because of 
his attachment for Arabella. His descent provoked James's jealousy 
and the Privy Council forced William to declare that he would never 
marry without the king’s consent. Nevertheless, he married Arabella 
secretly a few months afterwards, and unfortunately the news leaked 
out. Seymour was sent to the Tower and Lady Arabella was removed 
to the house of Sir Thomas Parry in Highgate. The lovers managed 
to communicate and when it was discovered that Lady Arabella was 
to be put in charge of the Bishop of Durham, they decided to escape. 
Seymour left his servant in his bed, disguised himself in a black wig 
and whiskers, followed the cart directed to bring firewood to his 
apartments, and walked out of the western entrance of the Tower, 
where a boat was waiting for him, 
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Ill the meantime, Lady Arabella tad escaped from her Highgate 
prison, dressed as a man, ‘drawing over her petticoats a pair of large 
French fashioned hose, putting on a man’s doublet, a peruke which 
covered her liair, a hat, black cloak, russet boots with red tops and a 
rapier by her side’.. Accompanied by a friend, she walked from High- 
gate to a little imi where a man waited with horses to take her to 
Blackwall where two female attendants were at the ready with a 
change of clothes. The timing went wrong, however, and the lovers 
missed their appointment in the middle of the Thames. Seymour 
hired a boat for forty pounds to take him to Calais and Lady Arabella 
hired a pinnace. James, hearing of the double escape, ordered a fist 
sailing vessel which was lying in the Downs to put to sea. It soon 
overtook the pinnace, fired thirteen shots at her and brought her back 
to London, where Lady AralicUa was committed to the Tower. She 
did not escape again and died in prison four years later. There is no 
memorial to her but she was buried in Westminster Abbey - in the 
same vault as Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry, Prince of Wales. 
How appropriate that these three tragically short-lived, romantic 
figures should be entombed together! 


3 • Written from the Tower 

In a prison cell above Lady Arabella, one of the last great Elizabethans 
- Sir Walter Ralegh - was engaging in scientific experiments and 
writing a vast History of the World. 

hi the first days of his marriage. Sir Walter had been sent to the 
Tower in punishment for liis temerity in marrying one of the queen's 
ladies; Her Majesty had believed him to be one of her most devoted 
admirers. Now, at the close of his life, it was King James and his en¬ 
tourage who were accusing him of treason on a trumped-up charge. 
Elizabeth Ralegh stood by her husband, lived widi him in the Tower 
where their son was bom, fought for him and for his restitution, but 
all to no avail. On the night before his execution she saw him fo^ the 
last time. When she had gone Sir Walter sat down to write his last 
gravely tender letter: ‘My love I send you this that you may keepc it 
when I am dead, and my counsel, that you may remember it when I 
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am no more. I would not wish my last will present you with sorrows, 
dear Bcssc. Let them goc to the grave with me and be buried in the 
dust. And, seeing it is not the will of God that ever I shall sec you 
in this life, bcare my destruction gcntlic and with a hart like your¬ 
self* 

How did she bear her grief? History is mute. Her words, her tears 
have vanished. All we know is that his last letter was faithfully pre¬ 
served* and that Elizabeth Ralegh had her husband’s head embalmed 
and kept in a red leather bag until it was buried with her in her grave. 
We do not need to know more. 

Another wife who fought for her imprisoned husband’s rights, 
successfully in this instance, was the Countess of Northumberland. 
Tliis hot-tempered lady was unmanageable and the couple quarrelled 
incessantly. So much so that they separated for two years, after which 
time they decided to live together again. Hardly had they done so 
but a new quarrel broke out over their divergent political opinion. 
After the Gunpowder Plot the earl was accused of misprision of 
treason and sent to the Tower. Dorothy, his wife, wrote against 
Cecil, against the king and abused everybody high and low for their 
shabby treatment of her spouse who, in the meanwhile, had settled 
down in his prison apartments to write a comment on The Manage’- 
ment of fVomcn for the benefit of his son. Knowing how hen-pecked 
the earl had been, it is difficult to take his advice very seriously: 
‘Many husbands give in to their wives for quietness sake but they 
should pluck up courage and remember that womens only weapon is 
their tongue; arguing with them is sheer waste of breath; too much 
attention should not be paid to their threats. I have understood them 
to be so violent sometimes, when they could not have their wills, as 
to threaten to act many miscliiefs upon their own persons, which 
skilful men in tliis trade of their humours have remedied by offering 
furtherance to the threats; as, if they would needs kill themselves, to 
give them a knife; if to hang themselves, to lend them your garters; 
if to cast themselves headlong out of windows, to open all the case¬ 
ments; if to swoon ajid die, to let them lie till they come to them¬ 
selves again; so as to this day I could never hear of any that perished 
by these mournful deaths.’ 

The earl lived long enough to be released and to fight again with 

I. He had already written one in 1603 when he was daily expecting to be 
executed. 
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his domineering wife. When she died his friends were astonished to 
find him dissolved in tears. The only effective way in which they 
could console him was to remind him of the stormy quarrels they had 
had during their married life. 


4 • How to be Happy in Wedlock 

A TREATiSR on women and marriage was not a novelty in the 
seventeenth century. Ever since the break with Rome, manuals on 
sex relations and marriage had poured out unceasingly from thought¬ 
ful pens. The Owls contributed their middle-class point of view in 
aid of the rising mercantile class with whom they were closely asso¬ 
ciated. King James wrote a book of marital advice for liis son as 
early as 1599, in which he made the suggestion that husband and wife 
should never be angry at the same time (without indicating how this 
see-saw of tempers could be achieved). Elizabeth Gymeston wrote to 
her ‘loving sonne* in 1604, counselling him: ‘Marrie in thine owne 
rankc, and seckc especially m it thy contentment and preferment \ let 
thy wife neither be so beautiful, as that every liking cie shall level at 
her; nor yet so browne, as to bring thee to a loathed bed.* 

Uneven marriages between apprentices and their masters* daugh¬ 
ters, and forced marriages between young girls and old men made 
Thomas Dckkcr extremely indignant. He lays much of the blame for 
the former on lighting, in a pamphlet entitled Candlelight or the 
Nocturnal Triumph in which he says: ‘How many lips have been 
worn out with kissing at the street doorc or in the entry? How many 
odd matches and uneven marriages have been made there between 
young prentices and there maisters daughters whilst thou (O Candle 
Light) hath stood watching at the staircs head that none could come 
stealing downc by thee but they must be scene?’ 

Dr William Gager -- scholar, wit, and poet - argued gravely at 
Oxford in St Mary’s church in 1608 that husbands had the right to 
flog their spouses, but this outburst was quickly followed by an 
Apologie for Women by William Hcale of Exeter College, who de¬ 
clared that the proper forms of marital correction were ‘affectionate 
admonition and serious reprehension*. The debate went on and on, 
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Ill i 6 i 6 wc liavc another woman, Dorothy Leigh, condemning un¬ 
chastity in women and the betrayal of women by men in her Mother's 
Blessing and in the same year Daniel Tuvil in his Sanctuary for Ladies 
argued that woman wms man’s equal in spirit and intellect; he actually 
stated that man’s assumption of superiority came from self-conceit 
and suggested a code b;iscd upon mutual forbearance. The new stress 
on a single standard was the result of the increasing influence of 
Puritan ideals; A few writers, however, clung to the old-fashioned 
idea that a woman should not be given her head or be treated too 
affectionately. 

It is disappointing to find Sir Walter Ralegh adopting this con¬ 
ventional attitude in liis ‘Instructions to his Son’; ‘Have therefore 
ever more care that thou be beloved of thy wife rather than thy self 
besotted on her; and thou shalt judge of her love by these two obser¬ 
vations : first if thou perceive she have a care of thy estate and exercise 
licrscif therein; the other, if she study to please thee and he sweet unto 
thee in conversMion without thy instruction, for D>ve needs no 
teacliing. Let her have equal part of thy Estate whilst thou livest ii 
thou fmd her sparing and honest.* He did add, however, ‘be not 
sowre nor stcnic to thy wif<;% for cruelty implantetli no other tiling 
tlian hatred’. 

Dr William Ckiugc, in his Domestical I Duties, thought tliat the wife 
ought to be joint governor of the family with her husband, hut he 
was ako opposed to too much familiarity and deplored such tcrnxs 
of endearment as: ‘Sweet, sweeting, heart, Joy, dear, r.)ucks, chick, 
pigeon’ and ridiculous titles given to husbands such as: ‘gnig, rogue’ 
and others wliich he was ‘ashamed to name’. ‘Their meetings must he 
cheerful’, he declared, ‘since union is the best way to nourish mutual 
and natural love.’ Sexuiil union was, however, to be sanctified by 
prayer; this, he thought, would keep it moderate and participants 
from ‘growing wcarie each of another; lastly, it must take place at 
seasonable and lawful times. .. 

The husband ivas to govern the house and his wife. William 
Whately, Vicar of Banbury, insisted upon tliis important point. 
‘Nature has framed the lineaments of his body to superiorities,* he 
wrote in his tract A Bride-Bush (1619), ‘and set the print of govern¬ 
ment in his very face, which is more steme and less delicate than the 
woman’s*; he must not suffer this order of nature to be inverted, but 
if his wife is really intolerable, ‘he may lauiicc his owne arme where 
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it swellcth and scar his own hand where it itcheth, though he make it 
smart after \ 

Whatcly was also one of the first to mention the difficulties of 
house-sharing: ‘When thou art married, if it may be, live of thy 
selfc with thy wife in a family of thine owne and not with another; 
the mixing of governors in an household, or subordinating or uniting 
of two Masters or two Dames under one roofc doth fill out most 
times to be a matter of much unquietness to all parties.* 

In the pulpit, John Doime the divine forgot, or disowned, the 
lighthearted opinion of his youth in favour of inconstancy - for 
example: ‘What reason is there to clog any woman with one man, 
be he never so singular? This name of inconstancy which hath so 
much been poisoned with slanders, ought to be changed into variety, 
for die which the world is so delightful, and a woman for that the 
most delightful tiling in the world/ In one of his marriage sermons he 
insists that a ‘wife must be a helper and no more. He is a miserable 
creature whose creator is his wife; she must be meet and fi| for her 
husband: chaste, sober, taciturn, truthful. Wit, learning, eloquence, 
music, memory, cimning and such as these make her never the fitter; 
there is a harmony of dispositions and that requires particular con¬ 
sideration upon emergent occasions but without a sober contincncy 
marriage is but a continual fornication sealed with an oath/ 

He warned the young couple before him that the married state 
was not one of continual bliss: ‘I consider that no two can be so made 
one in this world but that that unity may be though not dissolved, no 
nor rent, no nor endangered, yet shaked sometimes by domestic 
occasions, by matrimonial encumbrances, by perverseness of servants, 
by impertinence of children, by private whisperings and calumnies of 
strangers... . Perfect happiness is to be stayed for till you be as the 
angels of God in heaven; here it is a fair portion of that angelical 
happiness, if you be always ready to support and supply one another 
in any such occasional weaknesses.’ 

Few bachelors dared to speak as openly in favour of freedom as 
Henry Peacham, who boldly declared: ‘There is the want of lialfc a 
mans liberty in marriage; for he is not absolutely liimselfc, though 
many believe when they are going to church upon their wedding day 
they are going into the land of liberty. ,.. For my part I am not 
married; if I were I should find my wings dipt and the collar too 
straight for my neck/ 
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Now that people were bcgimxiiig to venture overseas on uncom¬ 
fortable voyages that sometimes detained them for months on end» 
Alexander Nicholas, in his Discourse on Marriage and Wiving and of 
the j^reatest Mystery Therein Contained^ advises merchants and mariners 
to choose a wife ‘of some plilegmatic humour that like a rich creditor 
with her large stock of virtue, without breaking out, can forebear 
thee, u[H)n occasion, a month or two, a year or two, a term or 
voyage *. 

The Puritan Daniel Rogers, in his Matrimonial Honour (1642), said 
that a woman should not be forced to obey her husband ‘if he enters 
upon a course of action destined to imperil her and her home*. These 
iicrioiis included not only sudden changes of trade, venturing a stock 
in some new project and lending out great sums, but also ‘long 
voyages by sea to remote Plantations’. 

Much could happen during a husband’s absence. It is recorded in 
the parish of Barking, for instance, that one Raphe Goodchildc after 
a long absence from home on lawful business returned in the first year 
of James I’s reign to find tliat his wife Bessie had become the wife of 
one Philip Ray. After an explanation with his wife he told Pliilip to 
move off and then he went through a ceremony of reconciliation at 
St Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, Surrey, in the presence of William 
Stcerc, parson, Ricliard Eyers, clerk, and the whole congregation, 
in the course of which Raphe said aloud: ‘ Elizabeth, my beloved wife, 

I am right soric But I have so long absented myself from thee, where¬ 
by thou shouldst be occasioned to take another man to be thy hus¬ 
band. Therefore I do now vowe and promise in the sight of God and 
this company to take thee again as mine owne and will not only for¬ 
give thee but also dwell with thee and do all other duties unto thee as 
I promised at our marriage.’ Bessie answered: ‘Raphe, my beloved 
husband, I am right sorie that I have in thy absence taken another 
man to l>e my husband; but here before God and this companie I 
do renounce and forsake him and do promise to keep myself only to 
thee during life and to perform all the dutic*s which I first promised 
to thee at our marriage.’ Then they embraced and went with their 
friends to a merry feast; in the same year bigamy was made a capital 
felony except in similar circumstances. 



5 • A Bachelor on Love 


The most complete amorist of the period was a bachelor who spent 
most of his short life in Oxford and early began to show signs of 
that disease which the French were to label le trial attglais, i,c. mdan- 
choly, and yet his Anatomy of Melancholy is lively and fuU of wit - 
qualities said to have been shared by the author, who nevertheless 
succumbed to the disease in 1639. His book contains a wealth of in¬ 
formation and shrewd observations on love, from falling in love to 
curing oneself of the disease. 

Burton had a good opinion of ‘honest love’: ‘Beauty is the com¬ 
mon object of all love. . .virtue and honesty arc great motives.. .. The 
true object of honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, real worth, in¬ 
ward beauty, and this love cannot deceive or be compelled.... Love 
itself is the most potent philtnim, virtue and wisdom the sole and 
only grace, not counterfeit, but open, honest, simple, naked ... an 
infused habit from God. .. . 

‘Tills Love is the cause of all good conceits, neatness, exomations, 
plays, elegancies, delights, pleasant expressions, sweet motions, and 
gestures, joys, comforts, exultancies, and all the sweetness of our life. 
This Love is that salt that seasoneth our harsh and dull labours, an^ 
gives a pleasant relish to our other unsavoury proceedings. ... Most 
of our arts and sciences, painting among the rest, was first invented 
for love’s sake. All our Tilts and Tournaments, Orders of thq Garter, 
Golden Fleeces, etc. owe their beginnings to love, and many of our 
histories. ... ’Tis the sole subject almost of Poetry, all oiir invention 
tends to it, all our songs.’ 

As for its effect: ‘They [loven] will undergo any danger whatso¬ 
ever, as Sir Walter Manny in Edward the Third’s time, stuck full of 
ladies* favours, fought like a dragon.... Not courage only doth love 
add, but, as I said, subtilty, wit, and many pretty devices ... all 
manner of civility, decency, compliment, and good behaviour, 
pohtc graces and merry conceits. — 

‘ ’Tis the common humour of all suitors to trick up themselves, to 
be prodigal in apparel, faultless as a loms, neat, combed and curled, 
with powdered hairs, with long love-lock, a flower in his ear, per¬ 
fumed gloves, rings, scarfs, feathers, points etc. with every day new 
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suits as the fashion varies; going as if he trod upon eggs. He must 
learn to sing and dance, play upon some instrument or other, as with¬ 
out all doubt he will, if he be truly touched with tliis loadstone of 
love. Without question, so many gentlemen and gentlewomen would 
not be so well qualified in this kind, if love did not incite them... • 

‘Love, however, can break out into outrageous and prodigious 
events.* In this connexion kisses arc dangerous: ‘There be honest 
kisses, I deny not, the respectful kiss, friendly kisses, modest kisses, 
vestal-virgin kisses, officious and ceremonial kisses, etc., kissing and 
crnbraccmcnts are proper gifts of Nature to a man: but there are too 
lascivious kisses . . . too continuatc, and too violent; they cling like 
ivy, close as an oyster, bill as doves, meretricious kisses, biting of 
lips. . , . More than kisses .. . with other obscenities that vain lovers. 
use, which are abominable and pernicious. ... Many such allure¬ 
ments there arc, nods, jests, winks, smiles, wrestlings, tokens, favours, 
symbols, letters, valentines, etc. 

‘Brute love is another matter. This is what makes people spend, 
steal, commit incests, rape, adulteries and murders to satisfy their 
lust. 

* Bawdry is become an art... and there be such tricks and subtiltics, 
so many nurses, old women, panders, letter carriers, beggars, physi¬ 
cians, friars, confessors, employed about it that no pen could deal 
with it all ... such occult notes, stenography, polygraphy, mind- 
reading. . .. Some physicians will promise to restore maidenheads, 
and do it without danger, make an abort if need be. ... The last 
battering engines arc philters, amulets, spells, charms, images and 
such unlawful means, .. .* 

As for strumpets, Thcnnas Heywood, writing three years later, in 
his History Concerning Women, did not think that his readers needed 
to be told what they were: ‘What need I trouble myself so far when 
in these corrupt days almost every boy of fifteen or sixteen years old 
knows what a strumpet is, better by his own practise than I can illu¬ 
strate to liim by all my reading?’ 





6 • At the Court of the White King 


Gracious, artistic, almost as decorous as his elder brother Prince 
Henry, the handsome king who was to be beheaded upon a snowy 
winter’s morning, introduced a new kind of court, and his French 
wife, Henrietta Maria, introduced a new kind of love for the writers 
of masques to toy with. 

Two ladies, writing during the Protectorate - one a Royalist, the 
other a Republican - both agreed that Charles’s court was an im¬ 
provement on that of James. ‘Though it was no perfect school of 
virtue,’ observed Dorothy Osborne, ‘yet vice there wore her mask 
and appeared so unlike herself that she gave no scandal; such as were 
really as discreet as they seemed to be gave good example and the 
cniincncy of their condition made others strive to imitate them or at 
least they durst not owne a contrary course; all who had good prin¬ 
ciples and inclinations were encouraged in them and such as had 
neither were forced to put on a handsome disguise that they might 
not be out of countenance at themselves.’ 

Mrs Hutcliinson, too, found that the court was ‘temperate, chaste 
and serious so that the fools, and bawds, mimics and catamites of the 
former court, grew out of fashion and the nobility and courtiers, who 
did not quite abandon their debaucheries, yet so reverenced the king 
as to retire into comers to practise them’. 

As for the relations between Charles and Henrietta Maria, these 
imdcrwcnt violent changes, from initial misunderstandings and 
bickerings to a great tenderness and - on the king’s side - too great a 
dependence upon his wife’s advice. 

Brides despatched to England to wed our kings had to go through 
the uncomfortable initiation of a channel crossing, usually in 
stormy seas and in rolling ships. Henrietta’s passage lasted twenty- 
four hours and she was so seasick that when she landed at Dover she 
had to be conveyed to town in a litter and from thence to specially 
prepared apartments in the castle. Raising a languid hand she sent a 
message to Charles, asking him to defer their first interview until the 
following day. 

At Canterbury, after the wedding ceremony, the Lords of the 
Bedchamber undressed the king in the traditional manner, after 
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wliicli the king secured the doors of the bedchamber with liis own 
hands and bolted the doors belihid his attendants. He appeared to be 
in good temper the next day ‘and hath ever since been ver)^ jocund\ 
as the courtiers were quick to observe. As for Henrietta, described as 
‘nimble, quiet, blackeycd, brownhaired, and in a word a brave lady 
though perliaps a Uttle touched witli the green sickness', she remained 
at first very aloof Not only had her mother enjoined her to use with 
great discretion ‘the license which the English manner of living 
allows to ladies', but she was very much under the influence of her 
priests and confessors. She even refused to be crowned with her hus¬ 
band, so as not to share in a Protestant rite. 

These French advisers were the banc of Charles's wedded life. 
‘My wife begins to mend her manners,' he wrote to his favourite, 
George Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham, whom he addressed famiharly 
as ‘Stecnie*: ‘I know not for how long it will continue for they Siiy 
it is by advia', but the best of all they say the Monsicurs desire to 
return home.' A little later the harassed monarch writes again: 

‘ Stecnie, you know what patience I have had with the unkind usages 
of my wife, grounded upon a belief that it w;is not her nature but 
made by ill instruments and overcome by your persuasions to me 
that my kind usages would be able to rectify these inLsundcrstand- 
ings. I hope my ground may be true; but I am sure you have erred 
in your opinion, for I find daily worse and worse effects of ill offices 
done between us, my kind usages having no power to mend anytliing 
. . . grief is eased being told to a friend.* 

Finally, the infuriated king gives definite orders to have the queen's 
French servants sent away: ‘ If you can by fur means - but stick not 
long in disputing. Otherwise force them away - driving them away 
like so many wild beasts until ye have shipped them. And so the 
devil go with them. Let me hear no answer but the performance of 
my command.' 

They were sent away - none too courteously, and the queen 
watched their departure from Somerset House. In her fury she 
smiished several window panes. When her attendants refused to 
leave, Charles sent a strong body of yeomen to conduct them to 
waiting barges on the Thames. The rough scene, witnessed by a de¬ 
lighted crowd in the .Strand, ended in a street riot. 

• After Buckingliam’s assassination in 1628, all serious differences 
between Charles and Henrietta appear to have come to an end and 
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her influence grew dangerously strong. ‘The king’s affection to the 
queen/ wrote Sir Edward Hyde, ‘was a composition of conscience, 
love, generosity, and gratitude, and all those noble affections which 
raise the passion to its greatest height; insomuch that he saw with her 
eyes and determined by her judgment. Not only did he pay her this 
adoration but he desired that all men should know that he was 
swayed by her, and this was not good for either of them. The queen 
was a lady of great beauty, excellent wit and humour, and made him 
a just return of the noblest of actions; so that they were the true ideal 
of conjugal attachment in the age in which they lived.’ 

When the Civil War broke out Henrietta stood staunchly by her 
husband. In 1642, she made a journey to Holland, ostensibly to con¬ 
duct her daughter Mary, aged ten, who had been affianced to William 
of Orange, but her real motive was to raise money and enlist aid for 
the king’s cause. She returned to England in a terrible storm, which 
she seems to have braved better than her first bridal voyage. The king 
was appalled to hear of the hardships she had endured for his sake: 
‘Indeed I tliink it not the least of my misfortunes that for my stke 
thou hast run so much hazard in wliich thou hast expressed so mudi 
love to me that I confess it is impossible to repay by anything I can 
do, much less by words. But my heart being full of affection for thee, 
admiration for thee, and impatient passion of gratitude to thee, I 
could not but say something, leaving the rest to be read by thee out of 
thine own noble heart.’ 

Later, Henrietta was impeached by Parliament for ‘levying war 
on England’ and her life was in danger. Charles sent her to Exeter - 
from there slic fled to France. Her new-born baby, Henrietta Anne, 
was smuggled over to France as a peasant woman’s child. From the 
Louvre the queen wrote to Charles: ‘There [in England] I have what 
I have not here: you, without whom I cannot be happy, and I think 
I shall never have my health till I see you again.’ She never did see 
liiin again. 

One of the king’s last acts on the scaffold was to remove the medal¬ 
lion from the Order of the Garter that he was wearing and to hand 
it to William Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury. Below this medal¬ 
lion of St George was a secret spring which removed a plate orna¬ 
mented with lilies; beneath it was a miniature of his beloved Hen¬ 
rietta Maria; ‘Deare Heart,’ he had once written to her, T love thee 
above all earthly things.* 
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Tm* new love fashion wliich Queen Henrietta had brought over 
from France was described by HcWclI in a letter to a friend: ‘The 
court affords little news at present but that there is a Love called 
Platonic Jove, which much sways there of late. It is a love abstracted 
from all corporal gross impression and sensual appetite, but consists 
in contemplations and ideas of the mind, not in any carnal fruition. 
This love sets the wits of the town on work and they say there will be 
a masque shortly of it whereof her Majesty and her maids of honour 
will be part/ 

Platonic love was the subject of one of Davenant*s plays written 
in 1636, in which Theandcr and Eurithea are allowed to be in each 
other’s company at all hours, unchaperoned, without giving rise 
to scandal, because they arc Tovers of a pure celestial kind, such as 
soSic style plaronical, a new court epithet scarce understood. But all 
they woo, sir, is the spirit, face and heart; therefore their conversa¬ 
tion is more safe to fame.’ 

Most poets and lovers found such a situation untenable - not tliat 
they had often experienced it. * We only sin wdicn Love’s rites arc not 
done,’ cried Thomas Carew in a modern, iminliibitcd vein, adding 
tliat he had chosen to ‘eat of the tree of knowledge’. As for William 
Cartwright, he did not want to hear any more about such a ridiculous 
notion: 

Tell me no more of minds embracing minds. 

And hearts exchanged for hearts; 

That spirits spirits meet, as winds do winds. 

And mix their subtlest parts; 

That two unbodied essences may kiss. 

And then like angels, twist and feel one bliss. 

I was that silly tiling that once was wrought 
To practise this thin love; 

I climbed from sex to soul, from soul to thought; 

But thinking there to move. 

Headlong I rolled from thought to soul, and then 
From soul 1 lighted at the sex again. 
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• Putting the Bride to Bed 

A curious idea about sex was propounded by the physician and author 
Sir Thomas Browne in his Religio Medici, written in 1635 (though 
not published until 1642), where he gravely states: T could be con¬ 
tent that wc might prt'jcrcatc like trees, without conjunction, or that 
there were any way to perpetuate the World without this trivial and 
vulgar way of union: it is the foolishest act a wise man commits in all 
his life; nor is there anything that will more deject his cooled imagina¬ 
tion, when he shall consider what an odd and unworthy piece of folly 
he hath committed.’ Several years later, however, he met and mar¬ 
ried a lady ‘of such symmetrical proportions to her worthy husband, 
both in the graces of her body and mind, that they seemed to come 
together by a kind of natural magnetisin’. Once married, the philo¬ 
sopher altered his views; he had ten cliildrcn and appears to have 
enjoyed the married state. In Devonshire, surrounded by rabbits, 
hens, a cat, a dog, and a pig which he had trained to drink out of a 
tankard, a chaste parson with a jocund Muse sang gaily about: 

May poles, Hock carts. Wassails, Wakes 

Of Bride grooms, Brides and of their Bridalc-cakcs ^ 

I write of Youth, of Love and have Acccssc 
By these, to sing of cleanly-Wantonnessc. 

Robert Herrick was much closer than any other poet to the basic 
Englisli spirit of love; natural, lyrical, with a healthy outdoor tang 
and a jolly romp in the background. Rhythm: vigorous. Tempo: 
allegro uivacc. 


8 • Putting the Bride to Bed 


Dances of all kinds, French, Spanish, Italian, and English, were in 
great vogue in Stuart times. Most of them were lively ~ the slow- 
moving pavanes were left to the older people. What fun they must 
have been, dances with names like omnium-gathcnim, tolly-polly, 
and hoite-cum-toitcl Most popular at weddings was the cushion 
dance, also called John Sanderson or Anderson. 

The bride and groom joined in the fim and wc almost dance with 
them in Sir John Suckling’s Ballad upon a Wedding: 
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Her feet beneath her Petticoat, 

Like little mice, steal in and out. 

As if they feared the light; 

But oh! she dances such a way! 

No Sun upon an Eastcr-day 
Is half so fine a sight- 

Hc would have kissed her once or twice 
But she would not she was so nice, 

She would not do’t in sight. 

And then she lookt as who should say 
I will do what I list today; 

And you shall do *t at night. 

Now hats fly off and youths carouse; 

Healtlis first go round and then the house, 

The Bride’s came thick and thick; 

And then *twas named another’s health. 

Perhaps he made it hers by stcaltli. 

And who could help it, Dick? 

When the fun was over the bride and groom were put to bed and 
given the traditional ‘Benediction Posset’ of milk, wine, yolk of eggs, 
sugar, cinnamon, nutmeg, etc. Then came the ‘throwing of the 
stocking’. (Both these customs were observed at the wedding of 
Charles’s granddaughter Mary with the Prince of Orange. George III 
and Queen Charlotte were the first Enghsh mouarchs to dispense with 
these bridal romps,) The best man and his fellow ‘groomsman* seated 
themselves on the groom’s side of the nuptial bed with their backs 
towards the middle, and the two chief bridesmaids sat on the bride’s 
side of the bed. Each ‘bride knight’ and each bridesmaid held a stock¬ 
ing in their hand belonging to their ‘master’ and ‘mistress’. At a 
given signal each of the attendants separately ‘threw the stocking*. 
First the best man pitched the stocking backwards over his shoulder 
to try and touch the bride’s head and then the bridesmaid aimed at the 
groom’s head. If they struck the head it was supposed to mean that 
the thrower would soon be married. A liit was always followed by a 
general outcry of congratulations ... or groans from the married 
guests. 



9 • Cupid’s Sclioole 


Lovers who ran out of ideas in their wooing were helped by various 
handbooks. Nicholas Breton’s Paste with a Maddc Packet of Letters 
ran into several editions and so did Gervasc Markliam’s Hobson s 
Horse-Load of Letters^ in spite of its inelegant title. 

A more gracious book appeared in 1632: Cupid's Schoole: ‘wherein 
yong men and Maids may learnc divers sorts of new, witty and 
Amorous Complements. He that thinks to win affection by tcUuig a 
Maid in plaine tcarmes that he loves her, is much deceived, for when 
she hears you begin so plaincly, she will startc backc from you and 
think you to be some ignorant C2or)^don that know not Cupid’s 
language; when on the contrary he that can deliver liis mind in 
amorous words, doth scenic to keepe the keyes of their Maidcncads, 
of which he can take possession when he list, for their hearts arc at 
liis dcvt)tion, while the other poor Lover that cannot express his mind 
in a complement may pine away with sorrow unregarded, for he that 
loves most is many times neglected and he that loves least is often¬ 
times most respected. Therefore it behoves a lover nowadays to use 
some Complement and Insinuation to procure affection, for a man 
can prevail in nothing without complements.* 

Nor were servants forgotten; in the same year that the above book 
w^as published, an Academy of Complements for Ladies and their Maids 
appeared; the latter were to be pitied* said the author, because ‘having 
had by their good carriage compassed sutors, they were often con¬ 
strained to blush, in ignorance, for want of complements wherewith 
to answer tlicm*. 

That lovers did write in pure ‘Academy’ vein is evident from the 
missive accompanying the gift of a trinket, sent by the antiquarian 
Simonds d’Ewes to his sweetheart Anne Clopton: ‘Fairest, Blest is 
the heart and hand that sincerely sends these meaner lines, if another 
heart and eye graciously deign to pity the wound of the first and the 
numbness of the latter; and thus may this other poor inclosed car- 
canct, if not adorn your purer neck, yet lie hidden in the private 
cabinet of her whose humble sweetness and sweet humility deserves 
the justest honour, the greatest thankfulness. Nature made stones, but 
opinion jewels; this, without your milder acceptance and opinion, 
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will prove neither stone nor jewel. Do hut cnbappy him that sent it, in 
the ordinary use of it, who though unworthy in himself, resolves to 
continue your humblest servant - Simonds cl*Ewes\ 

Although he married her when she was very yoimg, he assured her 
anxious grandmother: ‘I only desired to have the marriage con¬ 
summated and forbarc to reap the fntits of it till all danger should be 
passed which through God’s blessing I afterwards performed, al¬ 
though there were no separation between us, it being perhaps the 
first example that ever was of that kind and so impossible it seemed, 
as others could scarcely be brought to believe it.’ 

Most couples were outspoken: Susan Montagu, writing to her 
husband who had accompanied Prince Charles and Buckingham on 
their cra/.y matrimonial adventure into Spain, ends an affectionate 
letter thus: ‘Sweetheart. . . being very late as a matter of ten o’clock 
I bid you goodnight, going into the little bed wliich I find Ic^ss than 
ever it was and never have no mind to go into it, because I cannot 
find my sweeting there. .. . Your tnily loving wife.’ 

Ailments were described by husbands and wives with a healthy 
lack of reserve, Lady Mandcvillc, writing to her husband Edward the 
‘Fighting Earl’, informs him from her sickbed: ‘Dear Heart ... I 
cannot yet write you any increase of my strength for I am very weak. 
My stomach I find better to my meat but the wind lies much swelled 
in my stomach but I think it is in the outward part because I digest 
better but sleep worse, as you know I do when it lies so much in my 
loins. I long to be with you, believe that none ever was so true and 
faithful a lover as your affectionate wife. . ..’ Many more examples of 
this nature could be quoted. 

One rarely comes across stiff, old-fashioned husbands like Tliomas 
Wentworth, the Earl of Strafford, who wrote to his third wife a 
month after their marriage in 1632 in schoolmasterly mood: ‘Dear 
Bess, your first lines were welcome unto me, and I will keep them, 
in regard I take them to be full as of kindness as of truth. It is no pre¬ 
sumption for you to write unto me: the fellowship of marriage ought 
to carry with it more of love and equality than any other apprehen¬ 
sion. So I desire it may ever be betwixt us; nor shall it ever break on 
my part. Virtue is the highest value we can set upon ourselves in this 
world and the cliief which others are to esteem us by. That preserved, 
we become capable of the noblest impressions which can be imparted 
unto us. You succeed in this family two of the rarest ladies in their 
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time. Equal them in these excellent dispositions of your mind and 
you become every ways equally worthy of anything that they had, 
or that the rest of the world can give. And be you ever assured to be by 
me cherished and assisted the best I can through the whole course of 
niy lift% wherein I shall be no other to you than I was to them, to 
wit. Your loving husband, Wentworth.* (He descends 16 earth in a 
further letter and adds a postscript asking for two pots of tooth- 
powder.) 

Some wives, it must be admitted, enjoyed being and exjxxtcd to 
be moulded by their husbands. After Jolin Evelyn’s death in 1705 his 
wife said tliat she wished to be buried in a stone coffin near the hus¬ 
band ‘whose love and friendship I was liappy in, fifty-eight years nine 
months; but by God’s providence left a disconsolate widow the 27th 
day of February in the 71st year of my age. His care of my education 
was such as might become a father, a lover, a friend and husband, for 
instruction, tenderness, affection and fidelity to the last moment of 
his life; which obligation I mention with gratitude to his memory ever 
dear to me; and I must not omit to own the sense I have of my parents 
care and goodness in placing me in such worthy hands.* 

The majority of households presumably experienced the usual 
marital ups and down, so well illustrated by Sir Humphrey Mild- 
may’s journal. In 1635 he goes to a Mr Maincs for supper ‘where I 
laughed and kissed the wenches exceedingly*, but in 1638 he stays 
away from court because liis wife was ill at Twyford ‘which causes 
me to make some stay from my attendance upon His Majesty, to 
give that reciprocal comfort that becomes an honest husband to so 
good a wife*. In 1641 he falls out with liis good wife and both con¬ 
tinue sullen until, as he smugly reports, ‘worthily I did acknowledge 
the error to be mine, when all became well again and so to supper 
and bed*. 

There was not much a woman could do if she was unhappily mar¬ 
ried; the legal author of The Lawes Resolutions of Womens Rights 
published in 1632, urged them to appeal to Parliament to reform the 
laws, a suggestion which appears to have remained unheeded: ‘Men 
goe where they list, I warrant yce ... their adulterous sojoumings is 
not discerned, they may lope over ditch and dale, a thousand out- 
ridings and out-biddings is no forefeit but as soone as the good Wife is 
gone, the badmati will have her land; not the third but every foot of 
it. . . . Have patience - take not your opportunitic of revenge, 
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rather move for redress by Parliament and in the meanc season be 
persuaded that liberty or impunity in doing evil is no frccdome or 
happiness.* 


10 • In the Romantic Tradition 


Among the English courtiers sent to Paris to fetch Charles’s bride, 
Henrietta Maria, was one of the most romantic figures of the age - 
six feet four inches tall Sir Kcnclm Ehgby, about whom Ben Jonson 
wrote: 

He is built like some imperial room 

For that to dwell in, and be still at home. 

His breast is a brave palace, a broad street; 

There all heroic, ample thoughts do meet. 

He was stately, handsome, with dark curling hair and dark eyes, 
and a reputation for wit, learning, and courtly manners. He was in¬ 
terested in alchemy and invented a ‘sympathetic powder* (demon¬ 
strated before a solemn assembly of doctors at Montpellier) endowed 
with extraordinary radiacsthetic properties, since it was said that ‘if 
any piece of a wounded person’s apparel having on it a stain of blood 
was dipped in water holding in solution some of this powder, the 
wound would henceforth commence a healing process even if the 
patient was far distant*. 

When he was a child Kenelm hved with liis widowed mother and 
brother at Gothurst Park. At nearby Euston Abbey he first met the 
great love of his life, Venctia Stanley, then a motherless child, three 
years older than himself: ‘The very first time they ever had sight of 
one another,* he wrote in his memoirs, ‘they grew so fond of each 
other’s company that all that saw them said assuredly something 
above their tender capacity breathed this sweet affection into their 
hearts. They would mingle serious kisses among tlicir innocent sports; 
and whereas other children of their age did delight in fond plays and 
light toys, these two would spend the day in looking upon each 
other’s face and in accompanying these looks with gentle sighs ... 
and if at any time they happened to use such recreations as were sort- 
able to their age, they demeaned themselves therein so prettily and 
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so afFcctionately that one would have said Love was grown a child 
again and took delight to play with them.’ 

Vcnetia was a success from her very first ball, and a bit of a co¬ 
quette. Aubrey describes her delicate brown hair, oval face, and the 
colour of her cheeks as ‘that of the Denmark rose, neither too hot nor 
too pale’. 

The fixture lovers were separated for several years while Kenclm 
travelled abroad. In the meantime, Venetia was abducted by a young 
nobleman from whose domain she escaped in the middle of the night 
and was rescued - from prowling wolves - by Sir Edward Sackville 
who happened, most fortunately, to be hunting in the vicinity. This 
gentleman conducted her to the house of a nearby kinswoman where 
she met Kcnclm, recently returned from his travels. The lovers met 
privately in the woods during a hunt, exxhanged pledges, and Venetia 
gave Kenclm a lock of her hair. Their attachment was frowned upon 
and Kcnclm went back to France to avoid a forced marriage with an 
heiress. His letters to Venetia were intercepted and the rumour spread 
that he had been killed fighting in France. 

Sir Edward Sackville, who had fallen in love with Venetia, pressed 
his suit and Kenclm heard that she had agreed to marry him. In an 
access of fury he threw the lock of her hair into the fire. Ever inter¬ 
ested in the mysterious, he then crossed the path of a Brahmin, in 
Spain, who conjured up a vision of Venetia and assured hini that she 
was true. (In fact, Sir Edward had fallen for a rustic beauty and the 
engagement had been broken off.) 

Returning to London, Kenelm saw Venetia in her carriage in the 
park, looking sad and pensive. He went to her house the following 
day and their encounter took place amid transports which, to quote 
Sir Kenclm, ‘can be conceived by no one, but such as have loved in a 
divine manner and have had their affections suspended by mis¬ 
fortunes and mistakes’. 

After an attempt at scductitin - for Kenclm loved in a carnal as well 
as a ‘divine’ manner - the couple were secretly married. Venetia’s 
reputation was not above suspicion, and Charles I refiised to receive 
her at court. Kenelm was so enraged that he had a portrait painted by 
Van Dyck in wliich his lovely wife is portrayed with a hand on a 
dove, treading the serpent of calumny under her feet. 

It was said that vipers hastened her death, that Kenelm used them 
in one of his peculiar prescriptions and that, in a fit of jealousy, he 
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had poisoned her. This is difficult to believe. Kenclm was deeply in 
love with his wife. On the other hand, he was continually experi¬ 
menting with new ingredients and ideas. (The great snails which he 
introduced from France into the woods at Gothurst became quite a 
pest, since they were never gastronomically appreciated by the local 
inhabitants.) 

Venetia was only thirty-three when she died. After her death, her 
husband lived for two years in seclusion. Aubrey said that he wore ‘a 
long mourning cloak, a high-corncrcd hat, liis beard unshorn, and 
looked like a hermit’.* 


II • Love Turns Heroic 

The Civil Wars that divided England between 1642 and 1649 
brought out the heroic streak that is always latent in true love. Readers 
of Lore and the French will remember the heroism displayed by French 
ladies during the Revolution. Their English predecessors were not one 
whit less courageous. All the superficial handbooks on deportment 
and ‘complements’, all the solemn advice uttered by the Owls, fade 
into insignificance before the reality of their emotions. They were 
splendid human beings. 

Lady Fairfax followed her husband to the wars. In the opposite 
camp Anne Harrison, the daughter of Sir John Harrison, managed 
her father’s house after her mother’s death and accompanied him to 
Oxford during the Civil Wars, where they suffered all manner of 
discomforts, so that she ‘began to think we should all, like Abraham, 
live in tents all the days of our life’. 

At Oxford Anne met and married Sir Richaid Fanshawc, who was 
the Secretary of War, Anne remarks that they were ‘like merchant 
adventurers with a total stock of twenty pounds between them’. 
When the prince went to Bristol with Anne’s husband in attendance, 
both husband and wife wept bitterly at their temporary parting. 

From tlien on, they led a vagrant life. Anne following her husband 
to Bristol, Cornwall, and the Scilly Isles, to Ireland and to Spain, 
suffering from cold and fatigue and himger and expected confine¬ 
ments; (she had fourteen children and six miscarriages). When her 
I. The Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby (1827 edition). 
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husband was taken prisoner at the Battle of Worcester he was con¬ 
fined to WliitehaJl for ten weeks, in the daily expectance of being 
put to death. During his imprisonment, Lady Fanshawc - as she 
wrote in her memoirs compiled for her children - ‘failed not con¬ 
stantly to go when the clock struck four in the morning with a dark 
lantern in my hand all alone and on foot from my lodgings in Chan¬ 
cery Lane at my cousin Youngs, to Wliitehall - there I would go 
under liis window and softly call liini; thus we talked together and 
sometimes I was so wet with the rain that it went in at my neck and 
out at my heels. He directed me how I should make my addresses 
wliich I did ever to their General Cromwell, who had a great respect 
for )'our father and would have bought liim off' to liis service upon 
any terms.* 

Later, upon liis release, when they were on their way to Spain, 
they were nearly boarded by a Turkish man-of-war. The women 
were immediately locked up below to be out of danger and out of the 
way. Lady Fanshawe was most indignant: ‘Tliis beast, the captain, 
had locked me up in the cabin; 1 knocked and called long to no pur¬ 
pose, until at length the cabin boy came and opened the door;-I all 
in tears desired him to be so good as to give me his blue thrum cap he 
wore and his tarred coat which he did and I gave liim half a crown 
and putting them on and flinging away my night clothes I crept 
softly up and stood upon the deck by my husband*s side, as free from 
sickness and from fear, as, I confess, from discretion but it was the 
effect of that passion which I could never master.* When He sent for 
her on a previous occasion from Ireland she wrote, ‘We went by 
Bristol very checrflilly towards my North star, that only had the 
power to fix me.* 

The adventurous life continued ... from Spain to France and Bel¬ 
gium and finally, in the reign of Charles U, a last and stormy voyage 
to Portugal, where Sir Richard had been appointed Ambassador, and 
where to her great sorrow, he died in 1665. Of her deceased husband 
slie 'wrote: ‘Glory be to God, we never had but one mind throughout 
our lives. Our souls were wrapped up in each other, our aims and 
designs one, our loves one, and our resentments one. We so studied 
one .the other that we knew each others mind by our looks. What¬ 
ever was real happiness, God gave it me in him.* Lady Anne died in 
1680 at the age of fifty-five.^ , 

I. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe (John Lane, Tlic Bodlcy Head, 1905). 
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12 • Love, Life, and Puritan Laws 


Tub Civil War had broken up families and homes. Clarendon was 
shocked to see how children had been left to servants; manners were 
coarse and deplorable: ‘Young women conversed without any cir¬ 
cumspection or modesty and frequently met at taverns and common 
eating houses, the daughters of noble and illustrious families bestowed 
themselves upon the divines of the time or other low and unequal 
matches.* Parents had no manner of authority over their cliildrcn. A 
new gentry had been formed out of rich citizens who had advanced 
money on mortgage to embarrassed Royalists or bought portions of 
their old estates, and of soldiers who received confiscated lands as 
payment for the arrears due to them. There was little connexion 
betweai tlicse new landlords and their tenants. 

The Puritans believed it was possible to remedy existing social ills 
and sins by legislation and the ‘Saints’ tried to apply biblical law. 
An*Act was passed in 1650 for the punishment of adultery by death 
but few eases were reported. Ale houses were closed and severe 
measures taken against swearing. The scale of fines was carefiiUy 
graduated according to rank: a duke paid thirty shillings for a first 
offence, a baron twenty, and a squire ten. Inferior penons paid three 
shillings and fourpencc. One Christmas was ordered to be a fast day 
and a little before dinner-time soldiers were sent round London to 
search all kitchens and ovens and carry away any meat being cooked 
in them. Sweethearts were convicted for walking abroad on the 
Sabbath; they were not even allowed to sit on their doonteps. 
Theatres were closed. As for dancing, WiUiafii Prymic denounced it 
with Owlish vehemence in his Histrio-Mastix: ‘The way to heaven is 
too steep, too narrow for men to dance in and keep revel-rout. No 
way is large and smoodi enough for capering roisters, for jumping, 
skipping, dancing dames but that broad, beaten, pleasant road that 
leads to hell. The gate of heaven is too narrow for whole rounds, 
whole troops of dancers to march in together; men never went as 
yet by multitudes, much less by morricc-dancing troops, to heaven.* 

Puritan leaders were not so strict as the rank and file. Oliver Crom¬ 
well hked music, had forty-eight violins to play at his daughter’s 
wedding, and enjoyed flinging cushions at his guests after a dinner- 
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party. He retained the tapestries at Whitehall and the statues of the 
neglected Venus, Adonis, and Apollo at Hampton Court, which was 
disapproved of by the more rigid Puritans. One woman wrote to beg 
Cromwell to ‘demolish these monsters*. ‘There is much evil in 
them,’ she said, ‘for so long as the graves and altars of tlie idols re¬ 
mained untaken away in Jerusalem, the wrath of God continued 
against Israel.* 

Women did not sliine ~ tlicre was no gay court. The Lady Pro- 
tearess, Mrs Cromwell, hked marrow puddings for breakfast, kept 
two or three cows in St James’s Park, and dairymaids at WhitelialL 
Cromwell ate Scotch collops of veal, varied by leg of mutton and 
liver puddings. 


13 • Cavalier and Roundliead 


If there is any connexion between a nation’s diet and its passions, the 
Cromwellian domestic fare of marrow and liver puddings is indica¬ 
tive of the Puritan brand of love; plain, sensible, nourishing, de¬ 
finitely un-intoxicating, with no artistic or literary trimmings. ‘Yea,* 
wrote Rogers in his Matrimotiial Honour (1642), ‘the speech of each 
to other should be without flattery as the glass to behold each other 
in.* Plainness of speech sometimes extended to their letters, Wc find 
Mrs Cromwell complaining plaintively to her husband, ‘When I do 
write, my dear, I seldom have any satisfactory answer, which makes 
me think my writing is slighted, as well it may, but I cannot but 
think your love covers my weakness and infirmities. Truly my life is 
but half a life in your absence.* The Protector replied that his wife was 
dearer to him than any other creature and he did not think it neces¬ 
sary to add more. He had, it is true, other things to think about. ‘My 
dearest, I have no leisure to write much. But I could chide thee that 
in many of thy letters thou writest to me that I should not be un¬ 
mindful of thee and thy little ones. Truly, if I love you not too well, 
I think I err not on the other hand much. Thou art dearer to me than 
any creature, let that suffice. I am weary and rest tliine. .. .* 

(May 1651) ‘ I have not much to write, indeed I love to write to my 
Dear, who is very mudh in my heart. It joys me to hear thy soul 
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preparcth; the Lord increase his favours to thee more and more. 
Still pray for thine O.C.’ 

What was new in the puritanical attitude towards the institution of 
matrimony was its insistence that the union was devised for the 
mutual blessing and benefit of husband and wife, instead of for the 
procreation of children and avoidance of sin, as so many writers had 
upheld before them. The conjugal state was more than a ‘prescribed 
satisfaction for irrational heat*, to use Milton’s phrase. 

In spite of puritanic stress on the mental and spiritual at the ex¬ 
pense of the physical, divorce was allowed only in cases of adultery - 
an anomaly tliat Milton pointed out in liis famous pamphlet on 
divorce, published in 1649. This state t)f affairs, he thought, was a 
relic of superstitious traditions, unfit for modem society. To force a 
mixture of minds that cannot unite was enough to abase the mettle 
of a generous spirit and sink him to a low and vulgar pitch of en¬ 
deavour in all his actions. 

Young people, at a certain level of society, were not free to sec 
much of each other before marriage. Men of the world, on the other 
hand, were less likely to make mistakes. So he wrote, thinking no 
doubt of his first unhappy marital experience: ‘The soberest and best 
governed men are least practised in these affairs; and who knows not 
that the bashful muteness of a virgin may oft times hide all the un¬ 
loveliness and natural sloth which is really unfit for conversation? 
Nor is there that freedom of access granted or presumed as may 
suffice to^ a perfect discerning till too late ... they who have lived 
most loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming, prove most suc¬ 
cessful in their matches, because their wild affections, unsettling at 
will, have been as so many divorces to teach them experience; 
whereas the sober man, honouring the appearance of modesty, may 
easily cliance to wait - often witli a mind to all other due conversa¬ 
tion inaccessible and to all the more estimable and superior purposes 
of matrimony useless and almost Hfelcss.* He added that ‘adultery is 
more venial than mental unfitness’ for ‘adultery does not exclude a 
wife’s other fitness, her other pleasingness; she may be otherwise 
loving and prevalent’. According to Milton, the husband was the 
sole judge of his wife’s fitness or unfitness for him - and he thought 
that a husband should have the right to give his wife a bill of divorce¬ 
ment and send her home to her father. ‘Who can be ignorant that 
woman was created for man, and not man for woman ... what an 
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injury it is after wedlock not to be beloved, wliat to be slighted, what 
to be contended with in point of house-rule ...?’ 

‘A licencious pamphlet!’ exclaimed Bishop Hall /1 cannot but blush 
for our age wherein so bold a notion hath been admitted to the 
light. What will all the Christian churches through the world, 
to whose notice these lines shall come, think of out- wcKffuI degenera¬ 
tion?’ 

Throughout his life, Milton insisted that Adam sought for ‘fellow¬ 
ship’, but there is no indication that he was prepared to j^ivc. No 
seventcenth-century writer would have disagreed with his Eve, the 
model wife, when she says: 

My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains, 

God is thy Law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 

Milton’s youth, and his travels in Italy, were far away. He wrote no 
more verses in that language which, as lie once admitted, *is the 
tongue hi which love delights*. In those early days it was not ‘tresses 
of gold nor checks of vermeil tmeture’ that dazzled him, but ‘the 
new type of a foreign beauty which blessed liis heart*. His most 
tender verses were written in 1658, the day after he liad dreamed of 
his lately deceased second wife: 

Methought I saw iny late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave ... 

. . . vested all in white, pure as her mind. 

Her face was vailed; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, swectnc.ss, goodness, in her person slihied 
So clear as in no face with more delight, 

, But oh 1 as to embrace me .she cnclined 

I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 

It would be ridiculous to divide love between Cavalier and Round- 
head and to infer that one side was warmer than the other. The force 
of love is strong enough to burst through aU cultural and artificial 
barriers. Tender hearts were to be found in both camps, as the fol¬ 
lowing desolate wives would have agreed. 

Lady Penruddock’s last letter to her Royalist husband John, who 
joined the insurrection of 1655, was taken prisoner at South Molton 
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and beheaded at Exeter, is so choked with private anguish that to 
quote it is almost an intrusion, even after such a long lapse of time: 
‘My dear Heart, My sad parting was so far from making me forget 
you that I scarce thought upon myself since, but wholly upon you. 
Those dear embraces wliich I yet feel and shall never lose, being the 
faithful testimonies of an indulgent husband, have charmed my soul 
to such a reverence of your remembrance that were it possible, I 
would, with my own blood, cement your dead limbs to hve again 
and (with reverence) think it no sin to rob heaven a little longer of a 
martyr. Oh my dear you must now pardon my passion this being my 
last (oh fatal word!) that ever you will receive from me. Adieu, ten 
thousand times, my dearest dear ... your sad but constant wife even 
to love your ashes when dead.* 

Mary Proude, wife of the Quaker martyr Isaac Penington, re¬ 
pressed her feelings at her last interview with her husband, but back 
in her own home, by the bedside of her sick child, she let them flow 
unrepressed: ‘Ah me, he is gone, he that none exceeded in kindness, 
in tenderness, in love inexpressible to the relation as a wife. Next to 
the love of God in Christ Jesus to my soul, was his love precious and 
delightful to me. My bosom-one! that was my guide and counsellor, 
my pleasant companion, my tender sympathising friend as near to 
the sense of my pain, sorrow, grief and trouble as it were possible. 
Yet this great help and benefit is gone; and I, a poore worm, a very 
httlc one to him, compassed about with many infirmities, through 
mercy let him go without an unadvised word of discontent, or in¬ 
ordinate grief’ 

The learned, handsome Lucy Apsley (Mrs Hutcliinson) was very 
much in love with her husband whom she met when he was twenty 
;and had just left Cambridge; though a Puritan in maimers and morals, 
he was skilled in music and precise in his dress: ‘He was of middle 
stature, of a slender and exactly well-proportioned shape in all parts, 
his complexion fair, his hair of Ught brown very thick-set in his 
youth, softer than the finest silk and curhng into loose great rings at 
the cuds; his eyes of a lively grey, well-shaped and full of life and 
vigour, graced with many becoming motions; his visage thin, his 
mouth well made and his lips very ruddy and graceful, although the 
nether chap shut over the upper, yet it was in sucli a manner as was 
not unbecoming ... his nose was raised and sharp, but withal he had 
a most amiable countenance, which carried in it something of 
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mngnanimiiy and nujesty mixed with sweetness, that at the same 
time bespoke love in all that saw him/ 

Her account of their courtship is interesting, in that her husband- 
to-bc fell in love before he had set eyes upon her! (Medieval trou¬ 
badours would have accepted this situation more easily than wc can.) 
He was staying with some friends at her parents’ house during Lucy’s 
absence. There he found some of her Latin books and a sonnet was 
sung one evening which she had composed. Her younger sister spoke 
enthusiastically about her sincerity and charm. Ciradually, he h>iind 
liimsclf falling in love. One evening at supper it was mentioned in 
passing that Lucy’s journey had something to do with a proposed 
marriage. The young man confessed later that on hearing this he 
found himself ready to sink at table and retired to the garden in a 
cold sweat and depression of spirit. Then he went and lay down in his 
room. Lucy arrived the next day and found herself ‘surprised with 
some unusual liking in her soul * when she .saw this gentleman who had 
hair, eyes, shape, and countenance enough to beget love in any one 
at the first, and these set off with a graceful and generous mien, which 
promised an extraordinary person. He was at that time, and indeed 
always, very neatly habited, for he wore.good and rich clothes and 
had a variety of them and had them well suited. ... ‘He daily fre¬ 
quented her mother’s house and had the opportunity of conversing 
with her in those pleasant walks, which, at that sweet season of the 
spring, invited all the neighbouring inhabitants to seek their joys: 
where though they were never alone, yet they had every day oppor¬ 
tunity for converse with each other, which the rest shared not in, 
while every one minded their own delights.’ All went well, we are 
given to understand in a tantalizing, brief reference to the courtship. 
‘I shall pass by all the little amorous relations wliich, if I would take 
the pains to relate, would make a true history of a more handsome 
management of love than the best romances describe... / 

Lucy, like so many young women of her time, was disfigured by 
I smallpox a little before her marriage, but her husband’s affection 
never changed. They appear to have led a perfectly happy life: ‘ Never 
man had greater passion for a woman nor a more honourable esteem 
of a wife, yet he was not uxorious nor remitted that just rule which 
it was her honour to obey but managed the reins of government with 
such prudence and affection that she who would not delight in 
such honourable and advantageable subjection must have wanted a 
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reasonable soul. He governed by persuasion - bis estate being so 
inucli at her disposal that he never would receive an account of any¬ 
thing she expended/^ 


14 • Lay Marriages 


A NEW forju of marriage was introduced by the Barcboiies Parlia¬ 
ment of 1653, with instructions to registrars to publish banns in the 
church or chapel of the parish of each spouse on three conscaitive 
Sundays or in the market-place, after which a certificate was to be 
given them which they were to take to the Justice of the Peace who 
joined their liands and pronounced them man and wife in the course 
of a brief, dull - one c^n hardly call it a ‘ceremony*. This did not 
please the people at all. 

Even wedding rings were forbidden, but the Puritans did not 
succeed in putting them out of fashion. There was too much ‘super¬ 
stition* attached to this symbol. As Henry Swinburne had written 
earlier, in mystic vein: Tt skillctli not at this day what metal die ring 
be; the form of the ring being circular, that is round, and without 
cud, importeth thus much that their mutual love and hearty affection 
should roundly flow from one to the other as in a circle, and that 
continually and forever. The finger on wliich the ring is to be worn 
is the fourth finger of the left hand, next to the little finger; because 
by the received opinion of the learned and experienced in ripping up 
and anatomizing men*s bodies, there is a vein of blood which passed 
from the fourth finger unto the heart called m'fia amoris. Love's vein, 
and so the wearing of the ring on that finger signifieth tliat the love 
should not be vain or fained but that as diey did give their hands each 
to the odicr, so likewise they should give hearts also.* 

As to the lay form of marriage, Dorothy Osborne commented in 
a letter to William Temple: ‘The new civil marriage law will fright 
the country people extremely for they apprehend notliing like going 
before a Justice; they say noc other marriage shall stand good in law; 
in conscience, I believe the old one is the better and for my part I am 
resolved to stay till that corns in fashion againp.* 

I. Memoirs of Lucy Hutchinson, 2 vols. (J. C. Nimmo, 1885 edition). 
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15 • Two Constant Lovers 


Our most intimate glimpse of the love life of this period is as usual 
in the amatory history of England - provided by love-letters. Lovers 
like Dorothy Osborne and her future husband Sir William Temple 
are the only amorists one can really believe in. Professional writers on 
the subject are nearly always so disappointing in their personal love 
life that they shake one’s confidence. The correspondence exchanged 
during the years 1652 and 1654 between these two young Royalists 
give us, not only a fascinating account of a rare courtship between 
two intelligent and cultured people, but also - thanks to Dorothy’s 
feminine love of gossip - amusing sidelights on other people’s affairs 
at tliat time. It is througli her that wc sec how little the Puritans 
affected the pleasant round of country hfc. Hardly any of Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s letters have survived, but enough remain to show that he was 
ardent and she, though equally loving, a little more restrained on the 
surface by current conventions. 

Both Dorothy and William had had an eventful time during the 
Civil War years which threw them together. They met in the Isle of 
Wight, when William was in attendance upon the king at Caris- 
brooke Castle. Dorothy’s father was Governor of Guernsey. The 
lovers were soon separated. Temple moved to Paris ahd Dorothy 
and her father lived for several years in St Malo. Finally they re¬ 
turned to a large country house in England, where Dorothy’s mother 
died, and she was left to look after the household and her ailing fatlier. 
In the meantime, Sir John Temple, William’s father, who wished to 
prevent a hasty marriage, sent liis son to the Low Countries. 

At home, Dorothy was pestered by her brother Henry by one pro¬ 
posal of marriage after another, including one from the Protector’s 
son; (she had relatives on the Parliamentary side - Francis Osborne, 
the Puritan, was her uncle). There was still no definite understanding 
between Dorothy and WiUiam and he appears to have sent her only 
one letter from abroad. Upon his return he wrote to her playfully 
from London to ask whether she was still free. Dorothy could hardly 
wait to hear his news: ‘For God sake let me ask you what you have 
done all this while you have been away, what you met with in 
Holland that should keep you there so long, why you went no further 
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and why I was not to know you went so far. You may do well to 
satisfy me in all these -1 shall so persecute you with questions when I 
sec you that you will be glad to go thither again to avoid me, though 
when that wnll be I cannot certainly say, for my father has so small 
a proportion of health left him since my mother's death that I am 
in continual fear of liim and dare Jiot often make use of the leave he 
gives me to be from home lest he should at some time want such little 
services as I am able to render liim.' 

William wrote, then went to see her and the two-year correspon¬ 
dence began, although the lovers were still very unsure about the 
outcome of their relations; as l])orothy wrote, ‘Could there be a more 
romance story than ours would make if the conclusion should prove 
happy?' 

They both enjoyed ‘romance stories'. Dorothy had learned French 
at St Malo and she pounced eagerly upon the latest importations of 
Mademoiselle de Scudery's long-winded novels. As for William, he 
dedicated liis translation of A True Romauce^ or the Disastrous Chances 
of Love and Fortune to Dorothy in the following words: ‘In the 
expressing of their several passions I found a vent for my own, which 
if kept in had sure burst me before now, and showc you a heart wliich 
you have .so wholly taken up that contentment could ne'er find a room 
in it since first you came there. I send you these stories, as indeed they 
are properly yours. I thereby entitle you to my whole life. .. 

There wetc the inevitable lovers' quarrels, even by correspondence. 
At times Dorothy felt depressed, weary of her retired country life as 
nurse-housekeeper and pessimistic about the outcome of their rela¬ 
tions. In one letter she asks WilHani to forget her. He then threatened 
to take his life, to which she quickly replies; ‘I tremble at the desperate 
things you say. For tlie love of God consider seriously with yourself 
what can enter into comparison with the safety of your soul, are a 
thousand women or ten diousand words worth it? No you cannot 
have so little reason left as you pretend, nor so little reUgion ... we 
must not show childish stubbornness,’ 

Dorothy was sensitive to the condemnation of society. She was 
not prepared to risk disapproval by marrying WilHam without the 
consent of her family and proper settlements ‘to Iris own interests and 
advantage'. She shrunk from tlie possible effects of strong emotions. 
‘Love is a terrible word,* she says, ‘and I should blush to death if any¬ 
thing but a letter accused me on't.’ The word had fallen into some 
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disrepute, for she goes on to say: ‘There are such multitudes that 
abuse the names of Love and friendship and so very few that cither 
understand or practise it in reahty that it may raise great doubts 
whether there is such a thing in the world or not and such as do not 
fmde it in themselves will hardly believe tis anywhere/ William de¬ 
mands an answer. Docs she, or does she not love him? Dorothy 
confesses that she does and that she always will, although she is afraid 
of being condemned by society for entering into a love marriage: 
T never had the least hope of wearing out my passion nor to say 
tmth much desire, for to what purpose should I have strived against 
it? . .. Here then I declare that you have still the same power in my 
heart that I gave you at our last parting, that I will never marry any 
other and that if ever our fortunes will allow us to marry you shall 
dispose of me as you please but tliis to deal freely with you I do not 
hope for, tis t (50 great a happiness. The name of love is grown so 
contemptible by the folly of such as have falsely pretended to it and 
so many giddy people have married u}K)n that score and repented so 
shamefully afterwards that nobody can do anything that tends to¬ 
wards it without being esteemed a ridiculous person/ 

When William went to Ireland to visit his father, Dorothy’s 
letters did not reach him rapidly enough and he begs her to write 
more often: ‘For God sake write constantly while I am here or I am 
undone past recovery. I have lived upon them ever since I came but 
had thrived much better had they been longer: unless you give me 
better measure I shall not be in case to undertake a journey into Eng¬ 
land. I know you love me still, you promised it me, and thats all the 
security I can have for all the good I am ever like to have in this 
world, tis that which makes all things else seem notliing to it, so high 
it sets me, and so high in deed that should 1 ever fall twould dash me 
all to pieces... should you save my life again, should you make me 
absolute master of your fortune and your persomtoo, yet if you loved 
me not I should accept none of all this in any part of payment but 
look upon you as one behindhand with me still; tis no vanity this but 
a true sense of how pure and how refined a nature my passion is, 
which none can ever know beside my own heart unless you find it 
out by being there.* 

The oh so reasonable Dorothy was Just as anxious to receive news 
from him and she was furious with her rustic messenger for not hav¬ 
ing delivered the mail as soon as he came back from town: ‘When 1 
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came down to the stables, I found liiin conic, had set up hLs horse and 
was sweeping the stable in great order. I could not imagine him so 
very a Beast as to think his horses were to be served before me, and 
therefore was presently struck with an apprehension he had no letter 
for me, it went coldc to my heart as Ice and hardly left me courage 
enough to ask him the question, but when he had drawled it out 
that he thought there was a letter for me in his bag I quickly made 
liim leave his broome. *Twas well tis a dull fellow^ he could not have 
discerned else that I was strangely overjoyed with it for though the 
poor fellow made what haste he could to unty his bag, I did nothing 
but chide him for being so slow. At last I had it, and in earnest I know 
not whether an entire diamond of the bigness oif t would have pleased 
me half so well. .. .* 

Dorothy was not quite sure that she would make a good wife. 
She knew, she said, that she would not make ‘an ill one’, but ... 
‘I have lived so long in the world and so much at my own liberty 
that whosoever has me must be content to take me as they find me 
without hope of ever making me other than I am.' 

At last, in 1656, after some fuss from Henry, Dorothy's brother, 
the constant lovers were married. IXirothy caught smallpox almost 
immediately before, but this could not make any difference to 
William's feelings, for theirs was a ‘marriage of souls'. From then on 
correspondence obviously ceases, with a few prosaic exceptions 
when William is away, to which domestic postscripts are appended, 
for example, ‘If you can conveniently, 1 should bee glad you payd 
the grocer's bill.’ Their married life was happy but saddened by the 
loss of five children; their eldest son committed suicide. William, 
after years abroad as a diplomatist, retired to a studious, peaceful life 
of books, home and garden. He and Dorothy lie side by side in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Dorothy had very definite ideas about the kind of husband she 
wanted. Fortunately, Sir William filled the following difficult bill 
which he had had ample time to peruse before his marriage, and 
wliich gives us a picture of various types of contemporary gentlemen: 
■* There arc a great many ingredients must go to the making me liappy 
in a husband; first our humors must agree, and to do that he must 
have tliat kind of breeding that I have had and used to that kind of 
company; that is, he must not be so much a Country gentleman as to 
understand nothing but hawks and dogs and be fonder of either than 
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his wife, nor of the sort of them whose aim reaches no further than 
to be justice of peace and once in his life high Sheriff, who reads no 
book but statutes and studies nothing but how to make a speech inter¬ 
larded with latin that may amaze liis disagreeing poor neighbours 
and fright them rather than persuade them into quietness. 

‘He must not be a thing that began the world in a free scoolc, was 
sent from thence to the University and is at his farthest wlicn he 
reaches the Inns of Court, has no acquaintance but those of his forme 
in those places, speaks the french he has picked out of Old Laws and 
admires nothing but the story he has heard of the Revels that were 
kept there before his time; he must not be a town gallant neither that 
lives in a tavern and an ordinary that cannot imagine how an hour 
should be spent without company unless it be in sleeping, that 
makes court to all the women he sees, tliinks they believe him and 
laughs and is laughed at equally, nor a travelled Mounsieur whose 
head is all feather inside and outside that can talk of nothing but 
dances and duels. He must not be a foole of no sort nor peevish nor 
ill natured nor proud nor covetous and to all tliis must be added that 
he must love me and I him as much as we arc capable of loving. 
Without all this his fortune, though never so great, would not satisfy 
me and with it a very moderate one would keep me from ever re¬ 
penting at my disposal.* 

To marry for love was dangerous, Dorothy repeated over and over 
again, yet she did not believe that love would come after marriage, 
a doctrine ‘that is so often preached*. No, she said, she never would 
be persuaded that ‘marriage has a charmc to raise love out of nothing, 
much less out of dislike*. 

Looking around her, she criticizes the tepid loves of the average 
husband; ‘He loves,* she wrote about her eldest brodier, ‘at the 
ordinary rate of husbands,* and as to early marriages, ‘I do not re¬ 
member that I ever saw or heard of any couple that were bred up so 
together (as many you know are, that are designed for one another 
from children) but tlicy always disliked one another extremely and 
parted if it were left in their choice. If people proceeded with this 
caution the world would end sooner than is expected and because 
with all my wariness tis not impossible that I may be caught, nor 
likely that I should be wiser than everybody else, twere best I think 
that I said no more on this point.’ 

Without advocating the patience of Grisildis, Dorothy nevertheless 
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believed that the wife should exercise forbearance; after a fairly con¬ 
ventional passage on the subject, except for tlie amazing example of 
her kinswoman, she concludes with a revolutionary theory: ‘I have 
observed that generally in great families the men seldom disagree but 
the women arc always scolding and tis most certain that let the hus^ 
band be what he will if the wife have but patience (which sure be¬ 
comes her best) the disorder cannot be great enough to make a noise, 
his anger alone when it meets with notliing that resists it camiot be 
loud enough to disturb the neighbours and such a wife may be said 
to do as a kinswoman of ours that had a husband who was not always 
liimself, and when he was otherwise, his humor was to rise in the 
night and with two bedstaves tabour upon the table an hour together; 
she took care every night to lay a great cushion upon the table for 
him to strike on that nobody might hear him and so discover his 
madness. 1 tliink it were very convenient that all such as intend to 
marry should live together in the same house some years of probation 
and if in all that time they never disagreed they should then be per¬ 
mitted to marry if they pleased, but how few would do it thenr 

Here arc three brief portraits by her of contemporary husbands, one 
ludicrous, the second a drunken sot and the third a hen-pecked rebel: 

‘A man tliat I had known so handsome, so caj)able of being made 
a pretty gentleman, for though he was no grand pliilosophc, as the 
IVcnch say, yet he was that which good company and a little know¬ 
ledge of the world would have made equal to many that think them¬ 
selves very well and are thought so, transformed into the direct shape 
of a great Boy newly come from scoole; to see liim wholly taken up 
with running on errands for his wife, and teaching her little dog tricks, 
and tills was the best of him, for when he was at leisure to talk he 
would suffer nobody else to do it and by what he said and the noise 
he made, if you had heard it you would have concluded him drunk 
with joy that he had a wife and a pack of hounds. 1 was so weary on’t 
that I made haste home.* 

* Colonel Thornliiirs wife is sacrificed to the veriest beast that ever 
was. The first day she came hidier (Knowltoii) he intended, it seems, 
to have come with her but by the way he called in to see an old 
acquaintance and bid her go on he would overtake her, but did not 
come until next night after and then so drunk that he was laid im¬ 
mediately to bed whither she w'as to follow him when she had supped. 
I blessed myself at her paUcncc/ 
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‘Is it possible what they say that my Lord Leicester and my Lady 
arc in great disorder and that after forty years patience he has now 
taken up the cudgels and resolves to venture for the mastery? What 
an age we do live in where tis a miracle if in ten couples that arc 
married two of them live S(^ as not to publish it to the world that they 
cannot agree/‘ 


i6 • Loves Royal and Fashionable 

One has but to glance at Charles Ifs half-cynical, half wearily 
amused smile to understand how he would interpret the affairs of 
the heart. ‘If love prevailed with him more than any other passion,* 
wrote Sir John Reresby, ‘he had this for excuse, besides that his com¬ 
plexion was of an amorous sort, the women seemed to be the aggres¬ 
sors and I have since heard the king say that they would sometimes 
offer themselves to liiin.* His gallantry was accentuated by the French 
blood in his veins, and the Iiabits of the French court which he had 
frequented before his restoration to the throne of England. He was 
accompanied by a gay band of courtiers who had led the same kind of 
life in exile as their sovereign and came prepared to go on leading it 
in their homeland, with greater freedom. 

Yes, the king was of ‘an amorous complexion*. On one occasion^ 
when he was addressed by a local magnate as ‘die father of his people *, 
Lord Rochester murmured, almost audibly, ‘. . . of a good many of 
them*. His was a reign of sirens and the senses. These sirens, painted 
by Lely and Mytens and Soest, have a family air - they have the same 
opulent type of beauty, the same boldness, the same streak of 
hardness, and diey wear the same curls and satins (in fact, chaste 
Lely showed far more satin than flesh) - Lady Castlcmainc, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Nell Gwynn, Frances Stewart,- who sat as a 
model for the figure of Britannia on our copper coins; she was justly 
proud of her Hmbs and as Grammont observed: ‘It is hardly possible 
to praise any lady at Court for a well-turned arm and a fine leg but 
she is ready to dispute the point by demonstration.* 

I. The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to IViUuzm Temple^ cd. G. C. Moore Smith 
(Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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John Evelyn, tlic dignified diarist, was scandalized by the court 
revels... jolly blades racing, dancing, feasting and revelling, resem¬ 
bling more a luxurious and abandoned rout than a Christian court'. 

These customs were not confmed to the court. De Comniinges, 
the French Ambassador, observed tliat ‘excesses in taverns and 
brothels pass among people of note merely for gallantries and even 
women of good condition do not refuse a gallant to accompany 
him to drink Spanish wine'. John Evelyn echoes him and refers to 
great ladies treated in taverns ‘where a courtesan in other cities would 
scarcely vouchsafe to be entertained; but you will be more astonished 
when I tell you that they drink their crowned cups roundly, strain 
healths through their smocks, dance after the fiddle, kiss freely and 
esteem it an honourable treat'. Such a change from Owlish times was 
bound to provoke a sharp reaction and comment from the middle- 
aged. 

Sir Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief Justice, bemoaned the degener¬ 
acy of tins period: ‘Young gentlewomen learn to be bold, talk loud 
and more than comes to their share, think it disparagement for them 
to know what belongs to good housewifery or to practise it. They 
know the ready way to consume an estate and to ruin a family quickly 
but neither know nor can endure to learn or practise the ways and 
methods to save it or increase it. If a fit of reading comes upon them, 
it is some romance, or play book, or love story and if they have at any 
time a fit of using their needle, it is some such unprofitable or costly 
work that spends their friends or husbands more than it is worth 
when it is finished.' 

In 1674 Lady Gardiner complained bitterly of her stepdaughter 
Ursula in a letter to Sir Ralph Veriiey: ‘After eight months pleasure 
she came home unsatisfied declaring Prenshaw was never so irksome 
to her and now hath been at all the SaHsbnry races, dancing like wild 
with Mt Clarke, whom Jack can give you a character of, and came 
home of a Saturday night at near twelve o'clock when our family was 
abed, with Mr Charles Turner and Mr Clarke's brother, who sat up 
two nights till near three o'clock and said slie had never been in bed 
since she went away till four in the morning and danced some nights 
till seven in the morning. Then she borrowed a coach and went to 
our races and would have got dances if she could, then brought 
home tliis crew with her again and sat up the same time. All this has 
sufficiently vexed me.' 
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■Unsuitably enough, Charles himself referred to the laxity of the 
times in a speech at the close of the Parliamentary session of 1661-2: 
‘I cannot but observe that the whole nation seems to be a little cor- 
niptcd in their excess of living; all men spend much more in their 
clothes, in their diet and all other expenses tlian they have been used 
to do; I hope it has been only the excess of joy after so long suffering 
that has transported us to these other excesses, but let us take heed 
that the continuance of them docs not indeed cormpt our natures. I 
do believe I have been faulty myself; I promise you I will reform luid 
if you will join with me in your several capacities, we shall by our 
example do more good both in city' and country than any new laws 
would do.’ 

As the years rolled by and the king’s demands to Parliament for 
money became more and more frccjucnt, his subjects began to parody 
the famous speeches from the throne: ‘I must speak freely to yon: I 
am under circumstances, for besides my harlots in service, my re¬ 
formed concubines lie heavy' on me. I have a passable good estate, 1 
confess but, gad’s fish! I have a great charge upon it. Here’s my Lord 
Treasurer can tell that all the money designed for next summer’s 
guards must of necessity be applied to the next year’s cradles, and 
swaddling clothes.’ 

By 1675 His Majesty was over four million pounds in debt to the 
state, besides many sums owed to bankers and goldsmitks. In that 
year, too, it was moved in the House of Commons that the atheism, 
debauchery, and impiety of the present age be inserted as grievances 
to be redressed, with a reference to the licentiousness of the court. 

Charles’s queen, Catherine of Braganza, sailed from Lisbon in 
April 1662 - another seasick bride. The voyage lasted tlircc weeks 
and she suffered much. As in the case of her predecessor, Henrietta 
Maria, her physicians advised rest.... The king took supper with the 
future queen as soon as she was able (on her bed) and then left her to 
sleep off the effects of her voyage. Next morning he wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor from Portsmouth: ‘I arrived here yesterday about 2 
in the afternoon and as soon as I had shifted myself I went to my 
wife’s chamber whom I found in bed, by reason of a little cough and 
some inclination to a fever which was caused as we physicians say 
by having certain things stopped at sea which ought to have carried 
away those humours. But now all is in due course and I believe she 
will find herself very well in the morning as soon as she wakes. It 
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was happy for the honour of the nation that I was not put to the 
consummation of the marriage last night; for 1 was so sleepy by hav¬ 
ing slept but two hours in my journey as I was afraid that matters 
would have gone very sleepily. I can now give you an account of 
what I have seen a-bed. Her face is not so exact as to be called a 
beauty, though her cyc^ arc excellent good, and not anytliing in her 
face that can in the least degree shock one. On the contrary, she has 
as much agrecableiiess in her looks altogether as ever I saw .. . her 
conversation is very good for she has wit enough and a most agree¬ 
able voice. You would much wonder to sec how well we are ac¬ 
quainted already. In a word, I think myself very happy and am con¬ 
fident our two humours will agree very well together.’ 

The journey to London was delayed because there were not enough 
carts available in wliich to transport the enormous hooped petticoats 
of the queen and her ladies. She had come, Grarnmont informs us, 
‘with six frights who called themselves maids of honour and a 
duenna, another monster, who took the title of governess to these 
extraordinary beauties’. Accommodation eti route presented another 
problem, because these prudish ladies refused to sleep in a bed which 
had been lain in by a man. 

A few days after the royal marriage, the king’s mistress, Barbara 
Villicrs, gave birth to a son at Hampton Court and was raised to the 
status of Lady Castlemaine. The Lord Chancellor, Clarendon, pro¬ 
tested against the king’s proposal to make her the first lady of the bed¬ 
chamber to the queen, as one ‘with which flesh and blood could not 
comply’, but the besotted king was determined to go ahead. ‘Who¬ 
soever I find use any endeavours to liinder this resolution of mine,’ he 
declared, ‘I will be his enemy to the last moment of his hfe/ 


17 • Utopia of Gallantry 


The exiled Royalists had returned with their baggage full of French 
romances. There was a sudden demand for novels of cliivalry. The 
market for manuals on ‘compliments’ and how to write love-letters 
was booming. Everybody felt the need for polish. 

Sir George Ethcregc defined the virtues of a Restoration gcntle- 
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man as being: ‘to dress well, to dance well, to fence well, have a 
talent for lovc-lcttcrs, a pleasant voice in a room, to be always very 
amorous, sufficiently discreet but not too constant*. A large number 
of his contemporaries conformed to this amiable standard. 

Friends took a great interest in love-affairs and W'crc frequently 
resorted to for advice. When the Master of Ceremonies at court, the 
elegant and erudite Sir Charles Cottcrcl, fell in love with a lady re¬ 
ferred to in his correspondence as ‘Calanthe’, he confided in Kather¬ 
ine Philips, known as ‘the Matcliless Orinda*, the blue-stocking of 
cockney origin, married to a Mr Morgan in Pembrokesliire. Sir 
Charles had translated the romantic novels of La Calprenede and was 
evidently affected by the fashion for la (jraiule passion. However 
romantic the Matchless Orinda might appear to be in her salon and 
correspondence with friends w^ho were each christened with a high- 
flown, secret society name, her advice to Sir Charles about Calanthe 
w^as surprisingly down to earth: ‘The great disturbance you were in 
when you went hence, and the liigh and just conceni 1 have for you, 
have made me take the resolution to trouble you with my most 
humble and earnest request to resist the attempts your present passion 
is like to make on your quiet, before it grows too imperious to be 
checked by the powers of cither reason or friendship. There is noth¬ 
ing more easy than to captivate one’s self to love or grief, and no more 
evident mark of a great soul than to avoid those bondages. Consider 
for how many important interests you arc responsible and exert all 
the powers of reason with which your excellent judgment abounds, 
to shake off your sorrows, and hvc cheerfully and long the delight 
of all who have the honour of your acquaintance.* 

Orinda took her role of confidante seriously. Since Sir Charles had 
written in Italian passages in his letters to Orinda that were not to be 
read by Calanthe, who was staying with her at the time, the match¬ 
less one assiduously settled down to learn that language. What a 
picture! A small, podgy, literary lady sitting among the green Welsh 
mountains with an anguished letter from court in one hand, an Italian 
dictionary in the other, and the coquettish Calanthe in the back¬ 
ground very probably trying to look over her shoulder. 

Wooing in high circles was usually conducted along the lines laid 
down in the best romances. The Countess of Warwick relates in her 
memoirs how ‘Charles Rich had with me about two hours discourse 
upon his knees by my bedside, wherein he did so handsomely express 
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his passion. His discourse so far prevailed that I consented to give 
him as he desired leave to let his father mention it to mine.* 

Pepys reports, in the censorious terms he always used when re- 
ferriiig to lovers other than himself, how Lord Sandwich wooed the 
handsome Mrs Bccke at Chelsea: am ashamed to see my Lord so 
grossly play the fool to the flinging off of all honour, friends and 
servants, with his carrying her abroad, and playing on his lute under 
her window.* 


i8 • Wits, Rakes, and Noble Frolics 


If the trees in St James’s Park could speak, what bawdy tales they 
would whisper to us! Fortunately for inquisitive modems, eaves¬ 
dropping docs not appear to have been considered bad form. One 
constantly conics across references in contemporary memoirs to Nosy 
Parkers posted behind bushes, and to aristocratic cars and eyes eagerly 
pressed against doors and keyholes. 

At that time the old Palace of Whitehall extended along the river, 
in front of the present Parliament and Whitehall Street as far as Scot¬ 
land Yard; the king, queen, the royal brodier Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Momnouth and all the great oiFicers and courtly train had 
their lodgings within these walls. The Duke of Buckingham, too, 
had apartments at the foot of the galleries overlooking the park, 
from where he conducted many an amorous intrigue. Louis XIV 
said that he was the only English gentleman he had ever seen. Our 
own House of Lords had a less favourable opinion of him and they 
called him to the bar of the House for scandalously living with Lady 
Shrewsbury as man and wife, he being a married man, and for having 
killed my Lord Shrewsbury after he had debauched his wife, (Charles 
was complacent about the affair and when Lady Shrewsbury gave 
birth to a son he consented to act as one of the godfathers.) 

The Duchess of Buckingham was a patient, lovable woman who 
usually closed her eyes to her volatile husband’s misdemeanours,* but 
one day she decided to follow him to Whitehall, where he said he 
had to see the king. Instead of going to the king’s lodging she saw 
that the duke passed into the park. Advancing by die side of the 
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menagerie in Bird’s Cage Walk, she hid behind sonic trees and bushes 
as she observed a feminine form approaching from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. This was not a lady whom the duke had come to meet but the 
Duchess of Monmouth disguised in a mask, who had conic to spy 
on her husband. Disguising her voice, she addressed the duke and then 
fell at liis feet laughing. The duchess had seen the episode but heard 
nothing; bursting with indignation she hurried to Whitehall to 
complain to the king. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Monmouth who was also walking 
through the park, had noticed a woman alone who appeared to be 
well made and who passed through anoth(T gate to avoid him. A 
new adventure was bound to have an appeal for this insatiable gal¬ 
lant who followed the unknown woman with the intention of 
accosting Jicr. When he had gone a little further into the park he saw 
a man coming towards her and did not doubt that he was about to 
witness a lovers’ meeting, till suddenly he recognized his wife’s 
dress. He then discovered that one can be jealous even when one 
does not love. Listening to their conversation (from behind a tree) 
lie overheard liis wife say: ‘See, my lord, your advice is not for me. 
I am resolved to complain to the King of the proceedings of the 
Duke of Monmouth ... if you had only seen him yesterday with 
Emilie in the king’s barge - the manner in wliich he kissed her hand 
and the length of the conversation - you would quite realize that liis 
intention is to provoke rnc and that my patience is imputed to stupid¬ 
ity. ’Tis my intention to go at once and hold discourse with the king 
and implore liim to keep order.’ 

The Duke of Buckingham, for it was he, endeavoured to dissuade 
the duchess from this intention. Monmouth, hearing this, felt grateful 
to his friend but he w^as still uneasy for he had promised the king to 
be careful about his gallantries. He decided that the best thing would 
be to inform the king himself. When he reached the royal apart¬ 
ments, he was told tliat the Duchess of Buckingham was with the 
king. When she came out, her eyes were red witli crying. ‘There 
goes a very unhappy woman,’ remarked the monarch, ‘her husband 
most cruelly neglects her, lavisl^ig all his tenderness on others. If 
you behaved' in that way, I would never forgive you.’ The duke re¬ 
plied that the contrary was the case for he had just left his wife in the 
park where she had a nocturnal assignation. The king was astonished. 
He was still speaking when the Duke of Grafton approached to tell 
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the king that the Duchess of Monmouth was seeking a private 
audience. When the lady was admitted, her husband having hastily 
departed, she was surprised at the king's cold, disdainful manner. 
The duchess explained what had happened, whereupon the king 
asked Lord Norwich to order the Duke of Buckingham to come at 
once. When the latter arrived he found the Duke of Monmouth 
kneeling at the feet of his wife. The king also sent for the Duchess of 
Buckingham who had returned home. When all the jealous husbands 
and wives were assembled he addressed them paternally, thus: 
‘Believe me, then, all of you and hearken to what I say: forgive 
these amioyances that you have equally sufFered and let this serve to 
cure you of jealousy, wliich may be called the supreme evil of 
marriage.’ The Restoration dramatists did not have to look far for 
the scenes of their comedies! 

Emilie, the young*lady with whom the Duke of Monmouth had 
flirted in the royal barge, was not a model of constancy and the duke 
sadly came to the conclusion that her heart was not wholly liis. He 
confided the story to his friend, Lord St Albans. ‘Ah! ’ he sighed, ‘the 
last is the favourite with her, and a man who promises himself con¬ 
stancy is easily fooled.’ He then ran down the sex in general, invok¬ 
ing a thousand imprecations on her head. Whilst he was speaking in 
tins manner, my lord St Albans entertained himself with the whistling 
of a canary. 

The duke stared at him for a wliile in silence. ‘Yes,’ he cried sud¬ 
denly, T should like to kill you. To kill you, to kill that canary, to 
kill the whole world at once ~ when it is possible that a man as polite 
as you, even if you were not my friend (which it is difficult to imagine), 
W’hcn it is possible,* he reiterated, ‘that such as you have not sufficient 
civility to join in my unliappiness and resentment.’ *I have no tears 
in reserve,’ replied the other smiling, ‘having shed too many over my 
own misfortunes. Love has cost me so much that all your pains to¬ 
gether cannot in the least approach what I have suffered.’ 

The king was not so paternal when he discovered that the two 
aforementioned gentlemen were liis rivals for the heart of the cliarm- 
ing Lady Norwich. One day the Duke of Buckingham received an 
agitated note from Lady Norwich whose jealous husband was about 
to take her into Pembrokeshire. Buckingham announced to Mon¬ 
mouth that he was determined to snatch her from her husband’s 
clutches. ‘You arc going to make a terrible disturbance!’ was his 
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cautious answer. ‘Perhaps it would be better to consult the King.' 
Buckingham agreed but he was surprised to observe that in the course 
of his conversation His Majesty changed colour several times and 
looked disturbed. He then realized that he liad a more dangerous rival 
than the Duke of Monmouth. The king complained to the latter: 
‘While you and Buckingham enjoyed her tenderness, I languished a 
submissive lover and sighed without complaining. When one liath 
begun to love the son, it is rare that one returiLS to the father.* 
Still, the king pitied her in the wilds of Wales. ‘It is very ccrtahi she 
wdl not find three lovers like those she leaves at Wliitchall - go and 
give the order in my name that some guards are to follow and bring 
her back. To make the husband return let him be told that he is re¬ 
quired here for my service.* 

Lady Norwich had not departed for Wales. She had eluded her 
husband and hidden herself in one of her friend’s apartments in 
Whitehall. We shall not attempt to follow her in that labyrinth or 
to watch the baskets being hoisted and lowered from windows with 
gifts and disguised lovers. Those interested in tln'se complex intrigues 
are referred to Madame d’Aulnoy’s memoirs.^ 

Sir George Etherege’s Man oj Mode was composed of scenes taken 
from the lives of the most famous wits: Rochester, the notorious Sir 
Charles Sedlcy, and his friend Lord Buckhurst. Scdlcy and Buckhiirst 
had .ill the Owls and their fledglings after them for appearing naked 
upon a balcony in Bow Street and haranguing passers-by in what can 
only be termed as ‘a most disorderly manner*. 

Buckhurst also wrote the lovely poem: ‘To all you ladies now on 
land, we men at sea indite .. .* while Scdlcy was the author of many 
others, iticluding the sophisticated: 

Hears not niy Phillh how the Birds 
Their feathered Mates salute? 

They tell their Passion in tlieir Words: 

Must I alone be mute? 

Phillis, without Frown or Smile, 

Sat and knotted all the ndtilc. . .. 

The Countess of Warwick was in a flutter when she heard that 
Sedlcy was to be among the guests at a dinner to which she had been 
invited. ‘Tliis was much trouble to me,’ she recorded in her diary, 
‘lest he should be profane, but it pleased God to restrain him.* 

I, Memoirs of Comtesse d*Aulnoy (John Lane, Tlie Bodlcy Head, 1913)- 
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Sedlcy was reputed to be an atlieist. He certainly was not super¬ 
stitious. ‘The stars,* he remarked in his play Bcllamira, ‘arc Pretty 
Twinkling Rogues, that light us home when we are drunk some¬ 
times, but neither care for you nor me nor any man.* But when love 
really touched liim, as it did when he met Ann Ayscough, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Yorkshire gentleman, he wrote in another vein: ‘Souls arc 
by love, not words, combin*d.* He could not marry Ann openly, 
since he was already tied, but he did go through a form of marriage 
with her in 1673 and from then on he abandoned his old profligate 
circle.* His daughter by liis legal wife, Katherine Sedley, was a chip 
off the old block in his youth. She was a plain, witty, brazen woman 
who became the mistress of James II. When he tried to get rid of hpr 
and send her to Holland, she invoked Magna Carta to support her 
contention that as a British subject she could not be dcpt>rtcd without 
her own consent. Katherine retired, temporarily, to Ireland and ended 
by marrying Sir David Colyear, a Scottish baronet, in 1690. When 
her two sons by this gentleman were old enough to go to school, she 
informed them bluntly about some of the facts of her life: Tf any¬ 
body call cither of you a son of a whore, you must bear it, for you arc 
so; but if they call you bastards, fight till you die, for you arc an 
honest man’s sons.* 

In the meantime. Papa Sedlcy had become such a reformed char¬ 
acter that he actually drafted a bill destined to ‘prevent debauchery 
and profancncss*. Tliis was during the puritanical reign of William 
III, Sir George Ethcregc lamented from his embassy at Ratisbon: ‘ Sir 
Charles Sedley sets up for good houn and sobriety. My Lord Dorset 
has given over variety and shuts himself up within My Lady’s arms.* 
The Utopia of Gallantry was over. 


19 • In Romantic Mood 


Foreigners on short visits to London may not always have seen 
the less noble aspects of love life in that city. The Prince of Ncuburg, 
for instance, must have left the country in the belief that we were in¬ 
curably romantic, especially after the extraordinary scene he witnessed 
I. V. de Sola Pinto: Sir Charles Sedley (Constable, 1927). 
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on the Kivcr Thames, when the king took him on an excursion to 
Hampton Court in a procession of gay barges dressed with striped 
and embroidered flags and hiuig with brocaded tapestries of rose and 
silver, their decks spread with Persian carpets with a gold ground. 
‘The air resounded,’ wrote Madame d’Aulnoy, ‘with agreeable sym¬ 
phonies, trumpets, flutes, violins, violas and harpsichords.’ 

Nell Gwynn was of the party and in gay mood. Suddenly, she sug¬ 
gested to the king that they might stop awhile to enjoy the beauty of 
the evening and the music. This done, she produced some painted 
and gilded fisliing tackle; the nets were made of silk, the hooks of 
gold. Everyone commenced to fish, the king most eagerly. After a 
few moments, he triumphantly showed his line, to the end of wliich 
half a dozen fried sprats were attached by a piece of silk! Nell said it 
was only right that a great king should have unusual privileges - a 
poor fisherman could only take live fish but His Majesty caught diem 
ready to eat! 

When Prince Ncuburg threw his line, it soon appeared to be heavy 
and he drew up a little purse. Attached to it was a gold box em- 
bclhshcd with stones and within it a portrait of a court lady whom 
the young man had fallen for on liis visit. Nell had stationed divers 
in the river to attach the fish and the portrait at a given spot. When 
the laughter had subsided the barges advanced gently towards Hamp¬ 
ton Court. 

Just before they reached their destination, two other barges ap¬ 
proached them from the opposite direction. Their ornate magni¬ 
ficence surprised everybody. The first barge was full of men dressed 
like Ancient Paladins. In their midst was a gentleman attired in a 
breastplate, attended by a squire who carried a helmet adorned with 
wliite feathers. On tliis barge, too, was a statuette of a lady upon a 
pedestal of black and white marble. The second barge was filled with 
young ladies dressed as nymphs, carrying quivers and arrows, and a 
bejewelled lady dressed as Diana. 

When Prince Neuburg saw this extraordinary spectacle, he thought 
that the barges were carrying a group of actors or masqueraders who 
had been performing in some place near London, but Lord Monmouth 
told him: ‘ Yonder seigneurs are a pair as eccentric as any in the world. 
He whom you bcliold in the centre of the gentlemen is the Duke of 
Newcastle, one of the greatest nobles in England; he commands 
more than a hundred thousand crowns’ rent and like many another 
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rich rnan of quality took offence at some trifle and withdrew from the 
court to*live a life of seclusion. He has a magnificent castle in Nor¬ 
thumberland; it is naturally fortified by woods and rivers and it is in 
an almost impregnable situation. Solitude obliged him to give him¬ 
self up to reading; the duchess did the same; in fact, they read day 
and night, and as their study was indiscriminate it happened that it 
cliiefly consisted of romances and adventures of Knights Errant; of 
these they became so fond that they began to re-enact them, creating 
anew in their country some of the wonders that the heroes of old, 
such as Amadis of Gaul and the Knights of the Round Table wrought 
in the world. Her Grace pretends to be an Amazon; her demoiselles 
arc all daughters of good houses.* 

As the barges approached, a boat shot out from the side of the 
duke’s barge with his equerry and two rowers and made for the royal 
barge. His Majesty, greatly amused, gave orders for liis barge to be 
halted. ‘Sir,* said the equerry, ‘the Duke of Newcastle my master 
humbles himself profoundly before your royal Majesty, at the same 
time saluting the illustrious court that is in attendance; he bggs to 
know if there is here any knight who will declare that the beauty of 
his lady is more perfect than the one whose portrait is under that 
splendid pavilion. With your Majesty’s sanction, I will conduct such 
a one in all safety to my Lord the Duke, in order that they may in 
an open field discover wliich of the two knows best how to defend 
the beauty of her whom he serves.’ 

The king could not help laughing, but at the end of the speech he 
gravely replied: ‘Go tell your master that from so far off it is im¬ 
possible to distinguish the features of the portrait he praises so liighly, 
but that if he will send it to us we shall be the better able to judge if he 
be right or wrong, and after that wc will reply to his challenge.’ 

At these words the equerry drew from his pocket a copy taken 
from the lovely original, in which everyone recognized the old 
Duchess of Newcastle painted as a shepherdess, with a crown of 
flowers in the same manner as Astrea is depicted. The king burst 
out laughing and the equerry nearly did so too. *A very lovely per¬ 
son,’ commented His Majesty. ‘I am sure no one will dispute it; that 
all will acquiesce.’ 

Prince Ncubnrg would have liked to take up the challenge with his 
pi^rtrait of Milcdy, the court beauty with whom he was so infatuated, 
but Miledy said: ‘We no longer live in a time when romance 
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triumphs over reason, or when one cuts one*s throat for a woniaii.’ 
‘Do not men love now as they loved of old?' the prince replied. 
‘And if they have the same emotions, why should they not express 
them the same way? For me, I know well how happy I should be 
were I able to compel die Duke of Newcastle to admit that your 
charms arc the greatest he has ever known/ ‘For my part,’ said she, 
‘I know well liow great w^oiild have been my embarrassment at being 
the heroine of such an unusual proceeding/ (Tliis story, related by 
fairy-tale writer Madame d'Aulnoy, cimnot be reconciled with the 
Duchess of Ncw'castlc's ow^n statement to the effect that she ‘never 
read any romancy talcs’. Incidentally, the duchess adored her hus¬ 
band and wrote a rhapsodical biography.) 


20 • An Amorous Diarist: Samuel Pepys 


Selp-madI', vain, amorous, musical, endearing Mr Pepys has left 
one of the most outspoken diaries in the FiigUsh language, written in 
a shorthand which was fortunately easy to transcribe and full of vivid 
sketches of domestic life in middle-class London. Owlish at times, hi 
spite of his innumerable flirtations and weaknc.sscs, Pepys liked good 
food, he liked fine clothes, he liked to be merry and above all he 
admired a pretty face. This was the cause of many a jealous scene 
between him and his pretty young wife, who felt she was being neg¬ 
lected, ‘My wife finds that in the company of Knipp [an actress]. 
Pierce or other women that I love, I do not value her or inhid her as 
I ought.’ She was very jealous, too, when he taught her companion 
to sing, and Pepys made matters worse by telling her that she had too 
bad an ear to be taught... ‘so to bed in some little discontent, but no 
words from me’, They fall out over further trivial incidents, as when 
he finds, upon going over her accounts, that she had ‘ bought a laced 
handkerchief and pinner without my leave. From this, we began both 
to be angry and so continued till bed. Up without being friends with 
my wife, nor great enemies, both quiet and silent.* 

A few days later, peace is completely restored and Pepys lies in 
bed with his wife talking over their early difficult days when they 
shared a little room at Lord Sandwich's, and his ‘poor wife used to 
make coal fires and wash my foul clothes with her ovm hands for 
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me, poor wretch, for wliich I ought ever to love and admire her and 
do. Before dinner, making my wife to sing. Poor wretch, her car is so 
bad that it made me angry till she cried to sec me so vexed at her 
that I think I shall not discourage her so much again but will en¬ 
deavour to make her understand sounds and do her good that way, 
for she hath a great mind to learn, only to please me.’ 

On another occasion Pepys began to teach his wife arithmetic ‘in 
order to her studying of the globes’ and they spent a whole Sunday 
afternoon doing sums. She was better at multiplication than at sing¬ 
ing. Painting, too, she dabbled in, and she took dancing lessons with 
a Mr Pemblcton of whom Pepys became extremely jealous. He be¬ 
gins to suspect that she goes twice to church on Sundays to catch a 
glimpse of Pemblcton. ‘It do really make me suspect something more 
than ordinary, though 1 am loth to tliink the worst, still... it makes 
me curse the time that 1 consented to her dancing. I must have 
patience and get her into the country or at least to make an end of her 
learning to dance as soon as I can,* Another day lie observes: ‘I am 
ashamed to think what a course I did take by lying to see whether 
my wife did wear drawers today as she used to, and other things to 
raise my suspicion of her, but I found no true cause of doing it.’ 

His own flirtations at the tavern were not so mild. One day he 
persuaded a Doll Lane (later Mrs Powell) to accompany him to a 
Rhenish wine-house where he ordered her a lobster. When she was 
in pUant mood he ‘toused her all over’, so was able to report ‘she 
has a very white thigh and leg, but monstrous fat. Somebody having 
seen our dalliance cried aloud in the street: “Sir, do you kiss the 
gentlewoman so?” andflimg a stone at the window, wliich vexed me.’ 
They then broke it up and left by the back door. He waxed indignant, 
however, about the current reports on the palace goings-on: ‘At 
court, tilings in very ill condition, there being the vices of drinking, 
swearing and loose amours, that 1 know not what will be the end of 
it but confusion... in short, I see no content or satisfaction anywhere.’ 

Pepys was not above reading French romances, although when he 
did so he added ‘God forgive me’ in his diary; his wife was half- 
Frcnch and spoke the language well. On the whole, they seem to 
have got on well togetlier. He found his wife a good companion, she 
kept dhie house well and they often had long chats in bed in the morn¬ 
ings, discussing their financial future. Pepys said he wanted ‘to be a 
knight, and to keep a coach, which pleased her’. 
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On many an ocaision he is * merry all the afternoon talking and sing¬ 
ing and playing the flageolette*. At the wedding party of Sir William 
Batten he remarks: ‘A good dinner and merry, but methinks none 
of the kindness nor bridal respect between the bridegroom and bride 
that was between my wife and I but as persons that marry purely for 
convenience.* Pepys had evidently made a love-match. He was very 
shaken one evening when they had both gone outside London to 
drink some cold beer at an inn and liis wife suddenly began to be 
sick ‘and became so pale and I alone wnth her in a great cliamber there 
that I thought she would have died and so in great horror and having 
a great trial of my true ](wc and passion for her, called the maids and 
mistress of the house and so wdth some strong water she came to be 
pretty well again nothing appearing so to oiu content as to be at our 
own home, after being abroad awhile*. 

When he heard the music of The Vir(fitJ Martyr by Massinger, he 
remarks tliat it ravished him and ‘so did wrap my soul so that it really 
made me sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with my 
wife*. Happy days arc spent in homely fashion ‘helping to put up 
hangings in my wife’s chamber, to my great content*, or buying her 
a petticoat in the new striped cloth. They frequently invited friends 
to supper ;ind enjoyed many a good old Saxon romp - flinging of 
cushions, blind man’s buff, throwing themselves upon beds ‘and 
other mad sports*. Pepys was wisely determined to enjoy himself: 
‘The truth is (do indulge myself a little the more in pleasure knowing 
that tliis is the proper age of my life to do it and out of my observa¬ 
tion that im^st men that do thrive in the world do forget to take 
pleasure during the time that they arc getting their estate, but reserve 
that till they have got one and then it is too late for them to enjoy it.* 

Let us take our leave of them in their heyday in the year 1669, when 
Pepys noted with satisfaction: ‘ We went alone through the town with 
our new liveries of serge, and the horses* m.'incs and tails tied with 
red ribbon, and the standards there gilt with varnish and all dean and 
the green rcincs, that people did mightily look upon us.* A little too 
parvenu, perhaps? A little too smug? Yes, but in spite of it all he is so 
likeable! A few inontlis later, in this same year 1669, his wife died 
suddenly of a fever - she wa,s only twenty-nine. Pepys lived on until 
1703. He became Secretary of the Admiralty and President of the 
Royal Sodety. He never married again. 





21 • Nursery of Heaven and Celestial Venus 


Gallantry and cushion-flinging were not the only aspects of 
amatory behaviour in Restoration times, not even at court, where 
little Miss Blagge fell deeply in love, at the age of fourteen, with her 
future husband, Mr Godolphin. This young lady, whom one would 
be tempted to call Owlish, were it not for her pathetic devotion to 
her husband, wrote down instructions for her private use at court, 
where her role of maid of honour irked her puritanical conscience: 
‘Talk little when you are there; if they speak of anybody 1 cant com¬ 
mend, hold my peace, what jest soever they make; be sure never to 
talk to the King; when they speak fylthily, tho’ 1 be laughed at, look 
grave, remembering that of Malachi there will be a tyme come when 
the Lord will bind up his jewels. Never meddle with others' business 
nor hardly ask a question. When you are abroad, talk to men as little 
as may be; carry your prayer book in your pocket or anything that 
may decently kcepc you from conversing with men.' 

Mrs Godolpliin died in childbirth, and having had a foreboding 
that she would not survive, wrote a will in which she left everytliing 
to her husband, beginning with this touching passage: ‘In the first 
place, my dcarc, believe me that of all earthly things you were and 
are the most dear to me and I am convinced that nobody ever had a 
better or halfc soe good a husband. I begg your pardon for all my 
imperfections, which I am sensible were many; but such as I could 
help I did endeavour to subdue that they might not trouble you: for 
those defects which I could not rectify in mysclfe, as want of judg¬ 
ment in the management of my family and household affairs wliich 
I ownc mysclfe to be very defective in, I hope your good nature will 
excuse ... if you should tliink fit to marry again, I humbly begg 
that little fortune I brought may be first settled upon my child.'* 

Husbands were still, to quote Judge Hide, ‘the head of the wife as 
fully as the king is head of the commonwealth ... the law docs not 
allow a wife to depart from her husband in any case, or for any cause 
whatsoever, of her own head ... if a woman be of so haughty a 
stomach that she will chusc to starve, rather than submit and be re¬ 
conciled to her husband, she may make her own choice ... let her 
I. John Evelyn: Life of Mrs Godolphin^ cd. Harcourt (Sampson Low, i888). 
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live on charity or starve in the name of God*. In the face of such 
severity, women were obliged at times to dissemble and conceal their 
feelings. Reforming a husband was a tricky business to be attempted 
with strategic stealth for, as the author of The Lady si Callitiif (1673) 
told his readers rather bluntly: ‘Wc have naturally some regret to see 
a Lamb under the Knife, whereas the impatient roaring of a Swine 
diverts our pity.* 

Many sensible things were elegantly written about conjugal love 
by Jeremy Taylor, in The Marriage Rin^ (1673) in which he refers to 
marriage as the ‘Queen of Fricndsiiips, golden fetters, and the nursery 
of heaven*. He realized that: ‘A woman ventures most in marriage 
for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an evil husband; she must 
dwell upon her sorrow and hatch the eggs which her own folly and 
infelicity hath produced and she is more under it, because her tor¬ 
mentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the woman may complain 
to God, as subjects do of tyrant princes; but otherwise she hath no 
appeal.* 

He counselled particular care in avoiding all offences at the be¬ 
ginning of their conversation, for ‘every little thing can blast an 
infant blossom*. The hearts of man and wife arc endeared and hard¬ 
ened later by a mutual confidence, when there can be ‘a great many 
remembrances that dash all little unkindncsscs to pieces ... let them 
abstain from such things that by experience and observation they 
find to be contrary to each other. They that govern elephants,* he 
adds a little unexpectedly, ‘never appear before them in white, and 
die masters of bulls keep from them all garments of blond and scarlet 
... you must not provoke natures by their proper antipatliies/ The 
man rules by authority and she rules him by love; he must be 
‘friendly and not despotick’ - and then, when ‘a man dwells in love, 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the droppings upon the hiU of 
Hermon and he can quench his thirst and case his cares and lay his 
sorrows down upon her lap. Let him preserve towards her an inviol¬ 
able faith and unspotted chastity, for tliis is the Marriage Ring, it 
tics two hearts by an eternal bond.* 

It was generally agreed by those of a philosophical turn of mind 
that the highest form of love was cither ‘ Scraphick love * in the words 
of the ‘father of chemistry', Robert Boyle, i.e. the love of God, or 
the highly spiritualized type of love which the republican Algernon 
Sidney referred to as ‘the Celestial Venus’. 
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Algernon Sidney’s little essay on love, which he wrote ‘to ease his 
troubled thoughts', in the course of a stormy life, remained unpub¬ 
lished for years after liis execution in 1683. He distinguislicd two 
kinds of love, but he also recognized that no two people can love in 
like manner, the degree and intensity of the emotion being stitched 
to the individual as closely as liis own peculiar character: ‘There are 
also two kinds of this love, the one perfectly spiritual which is called 
the Celestial Venus and liaving its scat only in the mind hath the mind 
only for its object, delights in virtue and excellence of understanding, 
neglects the visible beauty, contents itself solely with that fruition 
which is to be had by conversation. The other is absolutely sensual, 
makes the exterior part its object and hath no other end but sensual 
pleasure; the first is an affection for angels the second for beasts. 
Everything is received according to the measure of the receiver and 
every man loves more or less spiritually or sensually as he doth more 
approach the angelical or bestial nature for the same degrees and 
differences that are in our persons are also in our affections.' 

Sidney believed that none were happy without love, for it is ‘the 
most active iiLstrumcnt of our natures and causeth the most good or 
hurt to us', having the power to ‘draw those hearts wliich have 
rcce.ivc;d it to acts of goodness, honesty, virtue and gallantry with 
more efficiency than all the most exact examples of philosophy and 
history’. 

Sidney had a high opinion of women. He thought that they are in 
no way inferior to men in the natural powers of the mind, they have 
pleasantness of wit in conversation very much beyond men, and once 
they have ‘learned business, domestick or public govemiuent, they 
arc at least equal to our sex - even,’ he went so far as to say, ‘in 
military business’. 

There were many happily married couples in this age renowned for 
its frivolity. Richard and Elizabeth Legh of Lyme m Chcsliire con¬ 
tinued to address one another as lovers throughout the quarter- 
century of their married life: ‘Thy unfeigned, loving husband,' he 
signs himself in 1668. ‘Dear heart, I am never so pleased as when t 
am writing to thee,’ she writes in 1675. And nine years later: ‘My 
dear, dear soul, I met thy very kind letter. I shall treasure it up 
amongst those things I love best, for I am sure it pleases me better 
than any jewel in my cabinet... really, I have not been warm in bed 
since thou left me.' 
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Mary Kirk, coquettish maid of honour to Queen Katherine, was dis- 
' missed from court after she had given (illegitimate) birth at White¬ 
hall, whereupon her once rejected lover, Sir Thomas Vernon, re¬ 
newed his overtures and married her. Comte de Gramont observed 
that: ‘His passion even increased after marriage and the generous fair 
one, attached to him at first from gratitude, soon became so through 
inclination and never brought him a child of which he was not the 
father; and though there has been many a happy couple in England, 
this certainly was the happiest.’ 


22 • Country Cousins 


*Pox take you! I wish you were married and settled in the country,’ 
said the Duke of Buckingham to a dog that snapped at him as he 
walked in the street. This His Grace considered as the greatest curse he 
could wish to his greatest enemy. Most of his friends shared his views. 
In The Mulberry Garden^ Sir Charles Sedlcy wrote: ‘The rustling of 
silk vests and silk pettycoats arc better musick than the purling of 
streams, chirping of birds or any of our country entertainments,’ 
and Shadwcll observed: ‘You wits arc alw’^ays making songs of the 
love of shepherds and shepherdesses - a company of block-headed, 
clownish, ugly, tawny, sunburnt people. 1 had as lief hear songs upon 
the love of their sheep as their owm.’ William W alsh, in liis Despairing 
Lover^ mocks the Dresden china Damons roundly. His shepherd, 
when rejected by his Phyllis, contemplates suicide from the edge of a 
precipice and: 

When in rage he came there, 

Beholding how steep 
The sides did appear 
And the bottom how deep; 

His torments projecting, 

And sadly reflecting, 

That a lover forsaken 
A new love may get. 

But a neck, when once broken. 

Can never be set; 
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And that he could die 
Whenever he would 
But that he could live 
But as long as he could: 

How grievous soever 
The torment might grow, 

He scorned to endeavour 
To finish it so. 

But bold, unconcerned, 

At thoughts of the pain, 

Pic cahnly returned 
To his cottage again. 

What about the country girls? On this, as on so many other |K>ints, 
opinions were divided. ‘ Unlickcd creatures/ said Farquhar, who did 
not trouble to shift his shirt during his sojoimi in the country, where 
clean linen was not so modish, ‘Unlickcd creatures, so awkwardly 
innocent their virtue is not worth corrupting,* but Sir John Suckling 
declared that ‘as good stuff under flannel lies, as under silken 
clothes*. 

Robert Burton confirmed that ‘it is well known in every village 
how many either have died for love or voluntary made away with 
themselves that I need not much labour to prove it*. Rustics could 
be inspired once they had tasted of this ‘love-liquor*, though they 
lack refined pleasures: ‘Instead of... gaudy Masques, Tilts, Tourna¬ 
ments, etc., they have their Wakes, Whitsun-ales, Shepherds*-feasts, 
xncetings on holy-days, country dances, roundelays, writing their 
names on trees, tnie lovers* knots, pretty gifts ... choosing Lords, 
Ladies, Kings, Queens and valentines, etc.* 

Country ladies, scorned by Sir William Davenant, spent their 
time *iu studying receipts to make marchpane and preserve plums, 
talking of painful childbirth, servants’ wages and their husband*s 
good complexion and his leg*. 

Hannah Woolley, who knew what she was writing about, through 
her experiences as a schoolteacher in New^port and later in fasliionable 
Hackney, said that the absence of good reading and conversational 
material ‘hath made so many country Gentlewomen stand like so 
many mutes or statues when they have hapend into the company of 
the ingenious; their quaint expressions have seem’d to them Arabian 
sentences and they stare like so many distracted persons in that they 
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should hear the sound of English and yet understand but here and 
there a word of their own language/ 

The author of An R^say in the Defence of the Female Sex, writing 
twenty years later, did not have a very high opinion of the average 
country gentleman cither: ‘He wearies you in tlic morning with liis 
sport, in the afternoon with the noisie repetition and Drink, and the 
whole day with Fatigue and Confusion. His entertainment is stale 
beer and the History of his dogs and horses in wliich ho gives you 
the pedigree of every one with all the exactness of a herald and if you 
be very much in his good graces ’tis odds but he makes you the com¬ 
pliment of a Puppy of one of his favourite bitches.’ 

Some gentlemen pretended that their love of country pursuits was 
only a means of escaping from women’s tyranny; lienee James 
.Howard’s The English Mounsieur (x674): 

Ladies, farew^cll! I niu.st retire, 

Tliough I your faces all admire. 

And think you heavens in your kinds. 

Some for beauties, some for minds; 

If I stay and fall in love, 

One of these heavens hell would prove. . .. 
Therefore, this danger to prevent, 

And still to keep my heart’s content, 

Into the coiuitry I’ll with speed. 

With hounds and haw'ks my fancy feed: 

Both safer pleasures to pursue 
Tlian staying to converse with you. 

The courtship of a small tradesman in a little country town was 
conducted with a certain amount of decorum, including chaperones, 
judging from the diary of one Roger Lowe of Ashton in Makerfield, 
Lancasliire, who wrote a bachelor’s diary between the years 1663 and 
1674.^ One of his first loves was a lass called Mary Naylor with 
whom he spent an evening exchanging pledges. Thi.s, he informs us, 
was die ‘first night that I ever stayed up a-wooing in my life’. 
Apparently other girls were after him too. A little later he writes: 
‘As we came home we went into a narrow lane and spoke our minds 
walking to and fro and ingag<?d to be faithful till death. At night I came 
to Sushey and there I met with Margret Wright, Mr Sorow’cold’s 
maid. She needs would have me with her lioinc. I went and she made 
1. Diary of Roger Lowe, cd. William L. Sachte (Longmans, 1935). 
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much of me. Supper at Roger Naylors. I went with Mary and other 
wenches to a well bottome at Towne Feild.' 

Roger quarrels with Mary who is displeased with him, follows her 
when she goes out to give her calves a drink ‘and there we spoke to 
either which was very satisfactory to us both and the other day she 
came to shopp and was very glad to see me.... My affections ran out 
violently after her so as that 1 was never contented one day to an end 
unless I had seen her and chcefcly my affections were sett upon her 
virtues and womanly qualities.* 

Roger accompanies John Naylor (Mary’s brother) when he goes 
wooing Ann Barrow, but as often happens in such circumstances he 
fell for the lass himself and ‘intreat for myself to be the next in suc¬ 
cession if in case they two should breake off to which she did not say 
no, neither yea*. He was at that time much beset by temptation: 
‘Very merry with Mr S’s maid Jane Wight I was att that time in a very 
fair way for pleascing my carnall sclfe, for I knew my selfe exccptable 
with Emm Potter noth withstanding my love was entire to Mary 
Naylor in respect of my vow to her and I was in hope that her father 
countenanced me in the thinge.* 

Country lovers were just as capable of mean tricks as their court 
and city counterparts. Jealous John Naylor steals some of Roger’s 
letters to his sister and shows them to Ann Barrow to prove what a 
double-dealing lad Roger was. Roger calls liim a ‘stinking raskcll* 
but spills the beans to Mary, ‘who is highly displeased*. 

He writes a love-letter for Ann Barrow wliile he is in his shop 
and three inquisitive (male) villagers want to see it, but he refuses 
to let them do so. He has an interview with Mary in her parlour in 
wliich they promise to ‘be more private and keepe more faithfuUc’, 
but the inconstant swain is beginning to be fonder of Emm. 

Village gossips acquaint him with the fact that Emm has been seen 
in the company of a certain Henry Kenion, which ‘greeves him very 
much’, so much so that he confides in a lady called Ehzabeth ‘which 
I could not doe without tears and she dod pitie my state. I was very 
discomforted.’ He goes to the window of the chamber in which 
Emm lies and ‘would gladly have come in, but she durst not let me 
in; but she rise up to the windows and we kissed and so I went to 
bed’. Emm and Kenion arc seen together once more and Roger is 
again ‘ill troubled*. By this time he has definitely given up Mary; 
finally he sent Emm liis ‘thoughts and designs enclosed in letters* 
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and ended by marrying her, at which turning point in his life our 
hero gave up writing a diary. 

Not all country wenches were as discreet as Emm, who would not 
let her swain into her chamber; a great deal of the justice’s time was 
taken up with the subject of bastardy powers, to apprentice children 
in order to prevent them from becoming charges on the parish poor 
fund. Any two justices of the peace were empowered by law to 
punish parents and require them to make weekly payments towards 
the maintenance of a cliild. If they failed to comply they could be 
sent to jail. An order signed in 1608 by Humphrey Wyndham re¬ 
quired the reputed father of a child to pay nincpcnce and the mother 
sevcnpencc to the churchwardens at the communion table each 
Sunday after divine service. They were also condemned to confess 
their fault and their repentance of it every Sunday after the first les¬ 
son for two months and humbly to entreat the congregation to pray 
to God with them for their forgiveness. 

But country cousins did not err more than city dwellers: ‘Ah, my 
Lord,’ says Mrs Mandrake in Farquliar’s Tm'fi Rivals, ‘there’s many a 
pretty fellow in London that knows as httle of their true father and 
mother as he does. I have had several such jobs in my time - there 
was one Scotch nobleman that brought me four in half a year.' 

Ben Wouldhe: Four! And how were they all provided for? 

Mrs Mandrake: Very handsomely indeed. They were two sons and 
two daughters; the eldest son rides in the first troop of guards and the 
tother is a very pretty fellow and his father's valet de chambre. 

Ben Wouldbe: And what became of the daughters, pray? 

Mrs Mandrake: Why one of’em is a mantua-makcr and the youngest 
has gone into the playhouse. 


23 • The End of the Century 

On his election to the throne, James II declared that he would re¬ 
form the court from swearing, drinking, and wenching, and he for¬ 
bade Katherine Sedley from appearing at Whitehall. The pendulum 
was swinging back to sobriety. 

‘To men,’ wrote Lord Halifax to his daughter, ‘show no dlbred 
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affected shyness, nor a roughness unsuitable to your sex and unneces¬ 
sary to your virtue; but a way of living that may prevent all coarse 
railleries or unmannerly freedoms - looks that forbid without rude¬ 
ness and oblige without invitation or leaving room for the saucy 
inferences men’s vanity suggesteth to them upon the least encourage¬ 
ment. ... It must engage you to have a perpetual watch upon your 
eyes, the language of die eyes being very much the most significant 
and the most observed.’ 

Mary Astcll, in her Serious Proposal to Ladies (1694), said she wanted 
to stock the kingdom with pious and pnident ladies who would set a 
good example to influence the rest of the sex, ‘that woman may no 
longer pass for those useless, impertinent animals which the ill con¬ 
duct of so many has caused them to be mistaken for’. 

Daniel Defoe, in liis Essay of Projects, stressed the need for ‘a par¬ 
ticular study of all the graces of speech and all the necessary Air of 
Convers^ition which our common Education is so defective in that I 
need not expose it’. In his Poor Mans Pica (1698) he held that the 
upper classes should inaugurate a reformation of manners; a few 
years later, Swift urged a censorship of plays, the closing of taverns at 
midnight and a moral clean-up in the army, universities and Imis of 
Court. 

Sir George Ethcregc advocated a little occasional drunkenness, but 
only in old age: *I always look upon Drunkennes to be ;ui unpardon¬ 
able crime in a young fellow who without any of the foreign helps 
has fire enough in liis veins to do justice to Coclia whenever she de¬ 
mands a tribute from him. In a middle-aged man I consider the Bottle 
as only subservient to the nobler pleasure of love and he that would 
suffer himself to be so fiir infatuated with it as to neglect the pursuit of 
a more agreeable game, I think, deserves no quarter from the ladies. 
In old age, indeed, when it is convenient to forget and steal from our¬ 
selves, I am of opinion that a little drunkeimes, discreetly used, may 
as well contribute to our health of Body as tranquillity of soul.’ 

A foreign visitor, Monsieur Muralt, believed that ‘most English¬ 
men prefer wine and gaming to women; in this they are the more to 
blame as women are much better than the wine in England. It is true 
that Englishmen when they fall in love do it with violence; love with 
them is not a weakness of wliich they are ashamed, it is a serious and 
important matter in which often enough it is a question either of 
succeeding or of losing reason or life.... Apart from that, Englisli- 
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men seem little made for gallantry, they know no mean between 
complete familiarity and respectful silence.** 

Lovers were in need of an Art of Love, which the lively Mrs 
Aphra Bchn endeavoured to provide them with in her Loyirs 
Watch (1686). The playwright of whom it had been said: 

The stage how loosely does Astrea tread 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. . .. 

was careful to point out in the Watch that only Spirits Refined could 
possess true love, for: ‘The World, which never makes a right 
judgment of things, will misinterpret Love, as they do Religion; 
every one judging it, according to the notion he has of it, or the 
Talent of his Sense. ... Everybody thinks himself capable of under¬ 
standing Love and that he is a Master in the Art of it; when there 
is notliing so nice, so difficult, to be rightly comprehended; and in¬ 
deed cannot be but to a Soul very delicate. Nor will he make himself 
known to the Vulgar. There must be an uncommon Fineness in the 
Mind that contains him; the rest he only visits in as many Disguises 
as there are Dispositions and Natures, where he makes but a short 
stay and is gone. He can fit liimself to all Hearts, being the greatest 
Flatterer in the world; and he possesses everyone with a Confidence 
that they are in the number of his Elect; and they think they know 
him perfectly, when nothing but the Spirits refined possess him in his 
Excellency. From this difference of Love, in different souls, proceed 
those old fantastick Maxims, which so many hold of different kinds; 
And this makes the most Innocent Pleasures pass oftentimes for 
Crimes, with the imjudging Croud who call themselves Lovers.* 

Mrs Bchn is deficient in advice of a practical nature. Her heart is 
really in the Mall and the Park, the rendezvous of all the young 
beauties. ‘ *Tis there that a thousand intrigues are carry’d on and as 
many more design *d; *tis there that everyone is set out for Conquest 
and who aim at notliing less than Hearts.* She is all for excess in love. 
... ‘It is a virtue and all other degrees of love are wortliy of scorn 
alone.* A few quarrels tlierc must be, she says, but it is good to make a 
speedy peace, ‘for *tis not good to grate the heart too long, lest it 
grow harden’d insensibly and lose its Native Temper*. (This method 
is also advocated by some twentieth-century marriage counsellors.) 

I. Letters describing the Character and Customs of the English and French 
Nations (j6p6). 
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Lovers also met in Vaiixhall Gardens, described as a ‘bewitching 
assemblage of provocatives * for, as Farqiihar said, ‘you may, perhaps, 
find innocence in the country; but renternber that Eve lost her 
maidenhead in a garden’. Masquerades were dangerous, too, as 
Wycherley indicated in his The Gctttleman Dancing Master: ‘I am for 
going into the throng of temptations,* said Hippolita, ‘to tattle to 
your men under a vizard in the playhouses and meet ’em at night in 
masquerade.’ ‘There I do believe you again,’ objected her aunt, ‘I 
know you would be masquerading; but worse would come on’t, as 
it has done to others who have been in a masquerade and are now vir¬ 
gins but in masquerade, and will not be their own women again as 
long as they live. The children of this age must be wise children in¬ 
deed if they know their fathers, since their mothers themselves can¬ 
not inform ’em! O, the fatal liberty of this masquerading age! Wlien 
I was a young woman’ - ‘Come, come,’ inteiTUptcd Hippolita, ‘do 
not blaspheme this masquerading age, like an ill-bred city dame whose 
husband has been turned out of the Temple or Lincohi’s Inn upon 
a masquerading night. By wdiat I’ve heard ’tis a pleasant, W'cll-bred, 
complaisant, free, frolic, good-natured age; and if you do not like it, 
leave it to us that do/ 


24 • The Ten Pleasures of Marriage 


Mrs Behn lets herself go somewhat more freely once her loving 
pair are lawfully married. Addressing herself to the husband, she 
exclaims: ‘Those snow-'white breasts, which before you durst scarce 
touch with your little finger you may now, without asking leave, 
grasp by whole handfids... . O unspeakable pleasure! Now you may 
practise an hundred delicious things to please your appetites and do 
as many Hocus Focus tricks more. Now you may outdo Arctin, and 
all her light Companions, in all their several postures. ..,’ 

It woidd appear from what follow's that sex relations were dis¬ 
cussed witliout restraint by the womenfolk. Referring to the young 
bride who is anxious because she’s not enceinte after three months of 
wedded life, ‘she enquires very earnestly amongst her acquaintance 
what caresses they receive firom their husbands; and most shamelessly 
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relates what had passed between her and her husband, twixt the cur¬ 
tains or under the Rose; which she doth to that purpose that she may 
hear whether her husband understand his work well and whether 
he doth it well and oft enough; and also whether he be fully fit for 
the employ, etc. For the verification whereof the Councel of 
Women bring so many complcat relations, that it is a shame to 
think, much more to speak of them.’ Mrs Belm suggests oysters, 
eggs, coxcombs and drinking of chocolate, also: ‘I would many times 
niy self by dallying with him and some other pretty Wanton postures 
try to provoke him to it; whereby he should surely know that it was 
neither your coolness nor want of desire that might be blamed in it 
but rather always confess that you had siitficicntly done your in- 
deavour.* 

If, on the other hand, the husband has ‘plukt too often from the 
Rose-tree*, the remedies advocated arc: duck eggs, red cabbage with 
fat meat, old hens beaten to pieces, sweetbreads, coxcombs, sheep and 
goats milk boiled with rice, calves, and pigeons’ brains with nutmeg 
grated in them, and moderate quantities of Rhenish wine. 

The Marquis of Halifax wrote his Advice to a Dauj^hter in more 
serious vein for his d.iughter Elizabeth, who married Phillip Stan¬ 
hope and who became the mother of another didactic personage, the 
famous Earl of Chesterfield. The thirst for marital advice, not only in 
England but on the Continent, is proved by the fact that Lord Hali¬ 
fax’s book was translated into French and Italian, and ran into five 
editions in his lifetime. Whether or not anybody actually acted upon 
his lordship’s advice is open to question; what appean to be more 
certain is that the person to whom the advice was specifically addressed, 
i.c. his daughter Betty, did not. The caustic comment: ‘Labour in 
vain was written by her husband in the flyleaf of her presentation 
copy, and the ups and downs of her married life, in which her father 
intervened as best he could in the role of mediator, could fiiD a whole 
chapter. 

The noble lord was aware that women were at a disadvantage in 
many ways - they could not freely choose their partners and the 
law had not been made for women. All this he is willing to concede: 
‘That which cliallengeth the place in your thoughts, is how to live 
with a husband. Methods are as various as the several Tempers of 
Men to which they must be suited. It is one of the disadvantages be¬ 
longing to your sex that young women arc seldom permitted to 
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make their own choice, their friends care and experience are thought 
safer guides to them than their own fancies; and their modesty often 
forbiddeth them to refuse when their parents recommend though 
their inward consent may not entirely go along with it. In tliis case 
there remaineth notliing for them to do but to endeavour to make 
that casic which falleth to their lot and by a wise use of everything 
they may dislike in a husband, turn that by degrees to be very sup¬ 
portable which, if neglected, might in time beget an aversion. 

‘You must first lay it down for a foundation in general, that there 
is inequality in the sexes and that for the better economy of the world 
the men, who were to be the law-givers, had the larger share of 
reason bestow’d upon them; by which means your sex is better 
prepared for the compliance that is necessary for the better per¬ 
formance of those duties which seem to be most properly assigncxl to 
it. This looks a little uncourtly at the first appearance. 

‘You have more strength in your looks than we have in our laws 
and more power by your tears than we have by our arguments. It is 
true that the laws of marriage run in a harsher stile towards your 
sex.... Obey is an ungenteel word ... and so very unsuitable to the 
excess of good maimers which generally goes before it [the marriage 
contract]. 

‘The laws have made no provision for the disparity of minds, so 
little refined arc numbers of men by whom tliey are compiled. You 
arc to make your best of what is settled by law and custom.* 

He also acknowledges the undisputed existence of a double 
standard of morality: ‘First then you are to consider you live in a 
time wliich hath rendered some kind of frailties so habitual that they 
lay claim to large grains of allowance. The world in this is somewhat 
unequal and our sex seemeth to play die tyrant in distinguishing 
partially for ourselves by making that in the utmost degree criminal 
in the woman which in a man passeth under a much gentler censure. 
The root and the excuse of this injustice is the preservation of famiUes 
from any mixture which may bring a blemish to them. Do not pro¬ 
voke your husband - pretend not to notice - such an indecent com¬ 
plaint makes a wife look ridiculous; ’tis worse to blow it to die world 
expecting it to rise in arms to take her part; discretion and silence arc 
the most prevailing reproof. It will naturally make your husband 
more yielding in other tilings and you may have the good effect of it 
while it lasteth.’ 
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Husbands were liable to have all kinds of faults, but the three most 
prevalent ones at the time were an immoderate love of wine, bad 
temper and - the very worst of all in Lord Halifax’s opinion ~ avarice. 
Ill the latter ease, the wife is advised to ‘observe seasonable hours of 
speaking, because a. fit of vanity, ambition and sometimes of kindness 
shall open and enlarge his narrow mind; a dose of wine will also 
work upon this tough humour and for the time dissolve it*. The wife’s 
business must be to watch for those critical moments. In general, the 
‘surest and most approved method of dealing with the boor is to do 
like a wise Minister to an easic Prince: first give liim the orders you 
afterwards receive from liim*. 

The conventional Lord Halifax never raised the question that had 
begun to agitate so many minds in the seventeenth century: divorce, 
but George Farquhar, who had read his Milton, brought it up in liis 
Beaux Stratagem : 

Squire Sullen: What singing was that I heard just now? 

Mrs S.: The singing in your head, my dear; you complained of it all 
day. 

Squire Sullen: You are impertinent. 

Mrs S.: I was ever so since I became one flesh with you. 

Squire Sullen: One flesh! Rather two carcases joined unnaturally to¬ 
gether. 

Mrs S.: Or ratlier a living soul coupled to a dead body. 

Dorinda: How can you shake off the yoke? Your divisions don’t 
come within the reach of the law for a divorce. 

Mrs. S.: Law! What law can search into the remote abyss of nature, 
what evidence can prove the unaccountable disaffections of wedlock? 
Can a jury sum up the endless aversions that are rooted in our souls, or 
can a bench give judgment upon antipathies? 

Dorinda: They never pretended, sister. They never meddle but in 
cases of uncleanness. 

Airs S.: Unclcanness! O sister, casual violation is a transient injury, 
and may possibly be repaired. But can radical hatred ever be recon¬ 
ciled? No, no, sister. Nature is the first lawgiver and when she has set 
tempers opposite, not all the golden links of wedlock, nor iron manacles 
of law, can keep ’em fast. 

A moral wind was blowing. It started as a mild breeze in the 
seventies and gathered momentum until, at the turn of the century, 
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the Owls were hooting lustily in a full-blown Society for the Re¬ 
formation of Manners, instituted in 1692 with the help of Mary, who 
repeatedly issued proclamations against immoral plays and masked 
women. (In that year too, a lone eccentric, John Lyser, author of 
Polygamia TriumpUatrix and said to be impotent, left England to travel 
through Europe advocating polygamy. Christian V of Dcmnark had 
his work publicly burnt and threatened to hang him.) 

The new mood favoured a return to domesticity in the place of 
Restoration bawdry and an all-round reduction in the numbers of 
cuckolds and whores ]^rescntcd upon the stage. At the beginning of 
the new century Queen Anne, a model of conjugal virtue, carried on 
in the Owlish tradition. To borrow Macaulay’s phrase, the British 
public was in one of its periodical fits of morality. 


25 • Voices and Rcinonstrances 


Ben Jonson: Lovers were bold, men and women high-spirited and 
excitable at the beginning of the century. Tliank God I did not live 
to sec the day when Englishmen would be called plilcgmatic! There 
was none of that in my time. Wc were joyous, too.,,. 

Thomas Campion: Indeed wc were: 

The Summer hath his joys. 

And Winter his delights. 

Though Love and all his treasures arc but toys, 

They shorten tedious nights. 

Ben Johnson: We were noisy, untidy. ... 

Robert Herrick: A sweet disorder in the dress 

Kindles in clothes a wantonness, 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I sec a wild civility. 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Author: You were also unwashed. I seem to remember Anne 
Thornton attributing the cold she had on her wedding-day to the 
faa that she had washed her feet the night before. She was evidently 
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not in the habit of performing such ablutions, anyway not in the 
month of December. 

George Herbert: How trivial! We were not all so frivolous. We 
ministers, for instance, chose our wives by ear rather than by eye. 

Author: You are no doubt thinking of your own wife, Jane 
Danvers? Izaak Walton wrote: ‘Her flitlicr had so often commended 
Mr Herbert to her that Jane became so much a Platonic as to fall in 
love with Mr Herbert unseen. This was a fair preparation for a 
marriage, but alas, her father died before Mr Herbert's retirement to 
Dantsey; yet some friends to both parties procured their meeting, at 
wliich time a mutual affection entered into both their hearts as a con¬ 
queror enters into a surprised city, and love having got the possession, 
governed and made them such laws and resolutioiLs as neither party 

was able to resist insomuch that she changed her name into Herbert 

the tliird day after this first interview.' 

Ceorqe Herbert: Walton was a bit of a romantic. There was also 
that pious and devout young lady, Margaret Chalton. ... 

Author: Who was determined to marry the Puritan Ricliard 
Baxter! He believed that wedlock would diminish his usefulness 
to liis calling and he avoided matrimony until his forty-fifth year 
when Margaret Chalton, a yoimg woman of good family and 
possessing an income of two thousand pounds, made up her mind to 
become his wife. She had to do all the proposing, but English ladies, 
as we know, have never been backward. First of all a friend of Mar¬ 
garet’s went to Baxter’s house to plead her cause, while Margaret 
stood outside on the landing. When Baxter protested that liis sense of 
duty would prevent him from becoming an attentive husband, Mar¬ 
garet burst into his study, fell on her knees and exclaimed: ‘Dear Mr 
Baxter, I protest with a real and sincere heart, I do not make a tender 
of myself to you upon any worldly or carnal account, but to have a 
more perfect converse with so prudent and holy a yoke-fellow, to 
assist me in the way to Heaven,’ She won the day, but it was stipulated 
in the marriage contract that ‘she should expect none of liis time 
which his ministerial employment should call liim for*. Moreover, 
Baxter refused to touch her money. 

Dr William Assheton: You have not explained how Life insurance 
is directly traceable to the abolition of clerical celibacy in England. 

Author: And to your scheme to pay an annuity of tliirty pounds to 
every clergyman’s widow whose husband should, before the age of 
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sixty, pay into its fund a sum of one hundred pounds. True, you 
started it all, thanks to your efforts to help poor parsons and their 
families. But that, if I may say so, is a side-issue. It is diffiailt not to 
be side-tracked in this web of a subject. 

Dryden: In my opinion, you have treated the subject of matri¬ 
mony too solemnly: 

Why should a foolish marriage vow 
Which long ago was made. 

Oblige us to each other now. 

When passion is decayed? 

Author: Your point of view was different, I know, but you dealt 
with the narrow circle of upper-class marriages. I think of the 
seventeenth century as an era of matrimonial elegies. 

Bishop Kinj^: You have quoted the lamentations of several wives 
but you omitted my Exequy: 

But hark! My pulse Uke a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee 1 come; 

And slow howe’er my marches be 
I shall at last sit down by thee. 

Lady Russellr Wives were bound to be predominant. So many 
husbands were killed in the wars or executed like mine. I tried hard to 
submit to my burden but my diary reflects my many years of sorrow: 
‘My heart mourns and cannot be comforted, because I have not the 
dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. ... Doubtless 
he is at rest, though I find none without him.' 

Duchess of Newcastle: You tliink I was a httlc mad, yet I was sane 
and sincere when I wrote: ‘I loved my husband at a rate that (if my 
heart do not deceive me) 1 could, with all the willingness in the 
world, have died either for him or with him.' 

Richard Braithwaite: 1 think you arc a little biased towards us Puri¬ 
tans. I was a Puritan, but I wrote in favour of youth and love. Did I 
not say: ‘The heat of youth must take aire, or it chokes itself with too 
much holding?' Did I not give sound advice when I wrote: ‘Is love 
cool in you? Let a kindly warmth heat that coohicss. Is love dull in 
you? Let a lively agility quicken that dullness. Is love coy in you? 
Let a lovely affability supple that coyness, so in short time you may 
have a full relish of love's sweetness.* I also rebuked husbands for their 
‘imperious and domineering sovereignty*. 
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Author: To be fair, I think one must admit that the Puritan element 
ill the English temperament has contributed tremendously towards 
greater equality between men and women. But, by your insistence 
upon compatibility ol mind and your fear of sex, you also contri¬ 
buted towards that vague ‘romantic’ notion of love, divorced from 
the body, from wliich we arc barely recovering in the twentieth 
century. 

Braithwaite: I could not foresee.... 

Author: You were a moderate yourself, but the sharp reaction 
against Puritanism which took place in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century was not helpful to real love either ~ it was only a 
masquerade. Charles and his court turned it into a sophisticated game 
of wits. 

Duchess of Newcastle: Which was cruder than you think. / never 
went to court oftencr dian 1 could help, and then it was to sec the 
queen. 

Author: William’s court was more moral, but manners were worse. 

Duchess of Newcastle: Was that the man who once ate up all the 
early spring peas at dinner without offering any to the queen or to 
Princess Anne? Charles would certainly never have done that! 

Author: They say that by the beginning of Annc’sn'eign, men had 
begun to love their wives again. . .. 

Duchess oj Newcastle: Was a census taken, then? 

Colley Cihher: All I can say, Madame, is that domc'stic virtue 
appeared on the stage. My owai work, although 1 say so myself, had a 
distinct moral influence. We presented Tender Husbands^ Conscious 
Lovers (in wliich 1 had a hand) and a whole crop of sentimental 
comedies. In my own case, my muse and my spouse were equally 
prolific; the one was seldom the mother of a child, but in die same 
year the other made me the father of a play. I think we liad a dozen 
of each sort between us, of both of which kinds some died in their 
infancy and near an equal number were ahvc when I quitted the 
stage. 




PART FOUR 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
SILKS AND SHADOWS 


Ill general, it is the extinction of desire 
wliich is the object of every Englisli- 
inan’s pursuit; yet when they do love 
sincerely, no beings upon earth are 
so totally devoted to their passion as 
the natives of this isle. 

DR J. SIIl-BBEARE 




I • Beautiful, Romantic Animal 


Open a drawing-rooiu door in the reign of placid Queen Anne - 
the spirit of the new age is there in its subdued classicism, enlivened 
by bibelots brought from overseas by the Dutch and Enghsh East 
India Companies: blue and white jars in panelled recesses and ‘such 
licaps of china’, as a gentleman complained in the Tatlcfy ‘that I am 
obliged to move about my own house with the greatest caution and 
circumspection 

The dominating colours arc claret, rose-pink, old gold, and dead 
leaf Tall grandfather clocks tick scntentiously in corners; sofas en¬ 
courage gossip behind fans, to be followed later by blue-stocking 
conversation. Elegant, slim-legged card tables arc scattered about in 
])rofusion, for it w'as a gambling age. Large sums were won and lost. 
‘You will ever be miserable if you give way to the love of play,* 
wrote Lady Sunderland to her husband in 1716, in a letter intended 
to be given to him after her death. 

The people who frequent these drawing-rooms move sedately and 
smile with studied grace. Loud laughter would shatter the porcelain, 
and offend sticklers for current etiquette. Wide chairs wait to accom¬ 
modate the hooped petticoats which Addison mocked and many 
ladies found uncomfortable: ‘Their petticoats, which began to 
heave and swell before you left, arc now blown up into a most 
enormous concave and rise every day more and more. You praised 
them a little too soon for the modesty of their head-dresses, for as the 
luinioiir of a sick person is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their superfluity of ornaments, instead of being entirely banished, 
seems only fallen from their heads upon their lower parts. What they 
have lost in height they make up in breadth, and contrary to all 
rules of architecture, wi den the foundations at the same time that they 
shorten the superstructure. I consider woman as a beautiful, romantic 
animal that may be adorned with fiirs and feathen, pearls and dia¬ 
monds, ores and silk; the lynx shall cast its skin at her feet to make her 
a tippet; die peacock, parrot and swan shall pay contribution to her 
muff, the sea shall be searched for shells, and the rocks for gems - 
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all this I shall indulge them in; but as for the petticoat I have been 
speaking of I neither can nor will allow it.* 

Lady Hertford admitted that they were a nuisance: am myself so 
awkward as to be yet unable to use myself to that dress, unless for 
visits of ceremony ... I cannot endure a hoop that would overturn 
* all the chairs and stools in my closet.’ 

Another fasliionable furbelow from across the Chamicl was the 
rump padding alluded to in Mrs Centlivre’s play The Platonick Lady 
(1707). Mrs Dowdy, a Soincrsctsliirc widow, comes to town to learn 
breeding: 

Mrs D.: Hy day, what*s these two pieces of Band Box for? 

Turnup: ’'Tis pasteboard. Madam, for your Ladyship’s rump. 

Mrs D.: A rump, ho, ho, has Cousin Isabel a Rump, Peeper? 

Peeper: Certainly, Madam. 

Mrs D.: If Cousin has one, as I hope to be kiss’d. I’ll have it, Mrs 
Turnup. 

As to a lady’s head-dress, according to Addison there was not so 
variable a thing in nature, ‘About ten years ago approximately, it 
shot up to a very great height, insomuch that the female part of our 
species was much taller than the men. The women were of such an 
enormous stature that wc appeared as grasshoppers before them. At 
present the species is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk. I remember 
several ladies, who were once very near seven feet high, that at 
present want some inches of five.* 

Heads of the period were never safe, even in their coach. Mrs 
Palliser relates in her memoirs that ‘the number of caps, ruffles and 
“heads” enumerated as stolen by the pickpockets, is quite fabulous. 
So expert had they become that when first the ladies took to wearing 
powdered wigs, they dexterously cut open the leather backs of the 
hack coaches, and carried off wig, head and all before the rifled 
occupant had the slightest idea of their attack. This was stated in the 
Weekly Journal of March 1717. To remedy this evil, it was requested 
that in future all ladies should sit with their backs to the horses.* 

Tight-lacing, already denounced by Congreve, was also con¬ 
demned by some members of the medical profession, judging from an 
epitaph composed by the medical officer of West Riding, for the 
tomb of a young and vain lady: 
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Mary had a little waist 
She laced it smaller still; 

A stone o’er Mary has been placed 
Out on the silent liill. 

And on that stone these words are writ; 

‘Oh let us hope she’s gone 
Where angels never care a bit 
’Bout what they have got on.* 

Although sofits and settees had begun to make their appearance in 
the drawijig-room, the strait-laced ladies who sat upon them were 
inclined to be silent as well as unnaturally stiff. Manners still lacked 
grace. Some bureaux contained built-in beds for late guests. Their 
presence can be accounted for cither by the great hospitality of our 
forebears, by the shocking state of the highways preventing a speedy 
return home in bad wcatlxcr, or by prevalent drunkenness. 

A conscious effort was made, however, to improve both education 
and manners. ‘To me,* wrote Daniel Defoe in 1729, ‘an untaught, 
unpolished gentleman is one of the most deplorable objects in the 
world.’ Blue-stocking Lady Wortlcy Montagu wrote to a friend: 
‘To say the truth, there is no part of the w'orld where our sex is 
treated with so much contempt as in England. We are educated in the 
grossest ignorance.* Richardson’s Pamela is nxadc to say: ‘I would 
only beg of those who arc so free in their contempts of us that tlicy 
would for thch own sakes . .. rather try to improve than depredate us; 
we should then make better daughters, better wives, better mothers 
and better mistrcssc^s ...’ (1741). She might have added: ‘and better 
spellers’, if we are to take Barbara Stanhope’s note to her lawyer 
husband as a fair example: ‘Ded you but knowc how uncaSy I have 
bene scncc you left me, I am sure you wood petey me: my hart is so 
full I cannot right half I wood for .shedeng tears. Dear Jackc, thy 
Dutcyfull Wife and yours to command tell Death’ (1726). 

It was not safe for ladies to leave the seclusion of their drawing¬ 
rooms at nightfall, unless they were escorted. The streets of London 
could be dangerous owing to the wild behaviour of the various 
‘clubs’ as they were then called. At the Restoration there had been 
the Mums Club and the Tityretus; then came the Scourers and the 
Hectors followed by the Nickers who smashed windows by shower¬ 
ing halfpence at them, the Hawkabites, ;md the Mohocks whose idea 
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of fun was to put women in barrels and roll them down Snow Hill or 
Ludgate Hill, as Gay recounted in his Trivia (1716): 

Now is the time that rakes their revels keep; 

Kiiidlcrs of riot, enemies of sleep. 

His scattered pence the flying Nicker flings. 

And with the copper shower the casement rings. 

Who has not heard the Scowrer’s midnight fame? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 

Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds. 

Safe from their blows or new-invented wounds? 

I pass their desp’rate deeds and miscliiefs done. 

When from Snow Hill black steepy torrents run: 

How matrons, hooped witliin the hogshead’s womb. 

Were tumbled furious thence ~ tlie rolling tomb 
O’er the stones thunders, bounds from side to side. 

A royal edict published in April 1721 was directed specially against 
‘certain scandalous clubs or societies of young persons who meet to¬ 
gether and in the most impious and blasphemous manner insult the 
most sacred principles of our Holy religion and corrupt the minds 
and morals of one another*. These were the days of the Hell Fire 
Club, of the Committee of Gallantry called ‘the Schemers*, presided 
over by the Duke of Wharton, whose members met three times a 
week to consult on gallant schemes ‘for the advantage and advance¬ 
ment of gallantry*, and of the English Marquis dc Sadc, Colonel 
Francis Charteris, for whom the following epitaph was composed in 
the Gentlemen s Magazine for April 1732: 

Here continucth to rot 
The Body of Francis Charteris, 

Who, with an Inflexible constancy, and 
Inimitable Uniformity of Life, 

Persisted in spite of age and infirmities 
In the practice of every human Vice, 

Excepting prodigality and hypocrisy. 

In those days, the unruly element of society was organized by 
members of the upper classes, not by the lower as is the case nowa¬ 
days, but the Society for the Reformation of Manners, with their 
Vigilance committees of snoopers and spies denounced by Swift and 
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Defoe, did not investigate the haunts of the aristocracy too closely.^ 

The English Sunday began in earnest during the reign of Queen 
Anne. A German visitor in 1710 remarked: *ln the afternoon to St 
James’s Park to sec the crowds. No other diversion is allowed on 
Sunday, wliich is nowhere more strictly kept; not only is all play 
forbidden and public-houses closed, but few even of the boats and 
hackney coaches may ply. Our hostess would not even allow the 
strangers to play the viol di Gamba or the flute, lest she be punished.’ 

As always, the theatre came in for heavy attacks. A Refutation of the 
Apology for Actors published in 1703 stated that English poets and 
players ‘are still like themselves, they strain to a singularity of coarse¬ 
ness, they labour for perspicuity and shine out in mire and in scandal’; 
the chaplain Arthur Bedford, in 1729, produced a collection of seven 
thousand immoral sentiments which he had painstakingly cuUed 
from the plays of the last four years. The Jesuit William Darrell in¬ 
veighed against the perils of town life, which included ‘plays, the 
company of Hyde Park ladies and the amorous enticements of vocal 
music, especially when rendered by a woman’. He might have in¬ 
cluded the barge the Folly, moored opposite Wliitehall, a favourite 
place of entertainment which was a coffee-house in Queen Anne’s 
reign, but the company became more mixed as time went on, accord¬ 
ing to D’Urfcy: 

When Drapers smugged apprentices 
With Exchange girls mostly jolly 
After shop was shut and all 
Could sail up to the Folly. 

The author of A Conference, on Whoring published in 1727 and signed 
‘Pliil Pomix’, remonstrated with the Society for the Reformation of 
Manners for trying to suppress whorehouses. Prostitution, he main¬ 
tained, is an absolute necessity which prevents the appearance of 
greater evils. Phil then proceeded to outline a plan for state brothels 
sufficient to cover the sexual needs of the men of London. He be¬ 
lieved that a hundred houses stocked with two thousand girls (the 
total population of London at that time was approximately 400,000) 
would suffice. Each bordcl was to be presided over by an experienced 

I. In its report for 1735, the Society stated that the number of prosecutions 
for debauchery and profaneness in London alone since its foundation amounted 
to 99,380. The Society was extinct by the middle of the century. 
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matron and to house a staff of two physicians, three surgeons, and 
three commissariats. The girls were to be divided into four categories 
according to their beauty. Prices would vary accordingly, between 
tlircc s hil lings and one guinea. The girls were to be provided with a 
restaurant where tJiey could obtain meals at moderate prices. Tlie 
state was to receive a small tax from their caniings; the importation of 
foreign and country girls, by way of a change, was recommended. 
These methods, declared Phil, would save England from the cor¬ 
ruption that was ‘menacing the very vitals of our most sacred hi- 
stitutions’. 

Other writers agreed that tlic world was in a critical state, l^avid 
Hartley attributed all the evils of the day to the infidelity of the upper 
classes, their general immorality and self-interest. The time was ripe 
for a reformer. John Wesley, die father of Methodism, began his 
career in 1738 and put the fear of hell into the receptive lower classes. 
To the brooding northern temperament, there can be no half-way 
house, no purgatory, on the road to damnation. 

Th^ country at large was so convinced that it was in need of moral 
reform that when a cra2y soldier predicted that London would be 
destroyed by an earthquake on 8 April 1750, hordes of panic-stricken 
people left the city, the cluirclics were filled with last-minute peni¬ 
tents, Whitcficld preached in the middle of Hyde Park at midnight 
to a vast multitude, and the Bishop of London called the people to 
rcjx‘ntancc in a best-selling pamphlet, of which 100,000 copies sold 
like hot cakes, denouncing blasphemy, brothels, tlie existence of un¬ 
natural vices, lewd pictures exposed to view in the streets, the neglect 
of public worship, and the increase of popery. 

In the meanwhile, calm philosophers in their libraries wrote essays 
on moderation, decorum, and good order, strongly disapproving of 
‘spontaneity and the free play of emotions. Parallels were drawn 
between correct behaviour and architecture. Joseph 'Spence con¬ 
tended that ‘repose of features* is an essential element of beauty: 
‘Moderation is in a great measure the nde of their beauty ... an ex¬ 
cessive joy may be too boisterous in the face to be pleasing, all excess 
is hurtful and ugly.’ Even Hogarth, who portrayed the coarse brutal¬ 
ity of the streets so vividly, wrote in his Analysis of Beauty that: ‘The 
lines that form a pleasing smile about the corners of the mouth have 
gentle windings ... but lose their beauty in the full laugh.’ These 
ideas were shared by Chesterfield and Pitt. In the seventies, a reaction 
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set in. Rococo replaced the classic verticality of the beginning of the 
century, sentimentality was ushered in by Sterne and distributed all 
over Europe; giisliing tears were the fashionable hallmark of‘sensi- 
bihty*: ‘Dear sensibility! Source incxliaustcd of all that’s precious in 
our joys, or costly in our sorrows! But that I feel some generous joys 
and cares beyond myself - all comes from thee, great, great Sensorium 
of the world which vibrates if a hair of our heads but falls upon the 
ground, in the remotest desert of thy creation.* 


2 • Important Occasions 


Before Samuel Richardson turned to novel writing, he published a 
book of Familiar Letters on Important Occasions (1741) which marks 
the first sensible effort to be really helpful to the inexperienced. The 
headings of those concerned with courtship and matrimony give us 
a pretty accurate idea of the society for which they were written. 
Here is a selection from them, together with a few extracts from 
Richardson’s moral pen.* No comment is required. 

- A young man, in business, to a father, desiring leave to address his 
daughter and, later, to the daughter (on the father’s allowance) appris¬ 
ing her of his intended visit: ‘Madam, 1 have ventured to make 
known to your honoured father the great desire I have to be thought 
worthy of a relation to liiin by your means,’ etc. 

- From a maid-servant in town, acquainting her father and mother 
in the country with a proposal of marriage, and asking for their 
consent: ‘He is a glazier, a young man of sober character; my friends 
think well of it and particularly my master and mistress.* The parents 
acknowledge the ‘dutiful letter’ and the daughter writes later to 
acquaint them of her marriage, at which they were evidently not 
expected to be able to afford to be present. 

- To a daughter in a country town, who encourages the address 
of a subaltern (a case too frequent in country places). The father 
writes: ‘Look round at the wives of all liis fellow-soldiers and mark 
their appearance at their homes, and in pubhe. Is their abject condition 

I. Samuel Richardson: Familiar Letters on Important Occasions, cd. Downs 
(Routlcdge & Kegan Paul, 1928). 
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to be coveted? Do you sec any tiling desirable in poverty and rags? If 
he be wise and industrious, how came he to prefer a life so mean and 
contemptible? If he was bred to any trade, why did he desert it?’ 

- From a father to a daughter in dislike of her intentions to marry 
at too early an age (she is sixteen): ‘Have you experience enough, 
think you, discreetly to conduct the affairs of a family? I thought yon 
as yet not quite capable to manage my home.... You must expect, if 
you marry .without my consent, to live without my assistance. . . . 
Think it not hard. ... 1 earnestly hope you will not hurry yourself 
to destruction and me perhaps to the grave by an action which a little 
consideration may so easily prevent.’ 

~ From a father to a daughter, against a ‘frothy’ French lover: 
‘His frothy behaviour may divert well enough as an acquaintance, 
but is very unsuitable, I think, to the character of a husband, especially 
an English husband, which 1 take to be a graver character than a 
French one. He dances well; writes very indifferently, is an artist at 
cards, but cannot cast accompts. Tho’ he makes a good figure in com¬ 
pany, has never yet studied the art of living at home. He sings well, 
but knows notliing of businc.ss. He has long acted the part of a lover, 
but may not find the same variety and entertainment in acting the 
husband; is very gallant, but may not be over-affectionate.’ Papa 
concludes by hoping that ‘your calm reason will banisli all farther 
thoughts of this gentleman, who, however you may like liin\ for a 
partner at a ball, seems not so well qualified for a journey through the 
various trials from which no station can exempt the married state’. 

- From a sailor to his betrothed mistress. He says he wears his 
half-bit of gold always ‘at my heart, ty’d to a blue ribband round my 
neck, for true blue, my dearest love, is the colopr of colours to me. 
Whjrc, my dearest, do you put yours! I hope you are careful of it, 
for it would be a bad omen to lose it.’ In her an.swcr, she says: ‘Let 
who will speak against sailors; they arc the glory and the safeguard of 
the land. And what would have become of Old England long ago 
but for them? I am sure the lazy, good-for-nothing I;uid lubbers 
would never have protected us from our cruel foes.’ 

- From a sea officer to his wife. He is not effusive, because he has 
suffered from the bloody flux ‘occasioned by being a little too free 
with the new wines and fruit of these countries, and yet I thought I 
was very moderate in both’. He sends her some Cyprus wine, 

- From a mother to her high-spirited daughter, who lives on uh- 
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I easy terms with her husband; ‘Must you be peevish and petulant 
because he is so? How do you know what things may have hap- 
! pened to him abroad, in the way of his business, to make him so?’ 

- From a gentleman to a lady, whose over-niceness in her house, and 
' uneasy temper with her servants, make their lives uncomfortable. 
He refers to a Mr Terry’s household, ‘where he can smoke in the 
dining-room without the lady of the house remarking upon the 
beastly fumes that we give the furniture, and if tobacco is strewn on 
the floor they arc not broken in upon either by maid or broom. Let us 
think the house was made for our use and not us for that... 


3 • Chicken, Champagne, and Caresses 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s specification for the ideal 
lover was addressed to Congreve: 

No pedant, yet learned; no rakey-hell gay, 

Or laugliing because he has nothing to say; 

To all my whole sex obliging and free. 

Yet never be loving to any but me. .. . 

But when the long hours of public are past, 

And wc meet with champagne and a chicken at last. 

May cv’ry fond pleasure tliat moment endear, 

Be banished afar both discretion and fear! 

‘Nice’ ladies could hardly have allowed themselves to spend an 
evening out without a chaperone, although select parties of friends 
visited Vauxhall and ate chicken together; Horace Walpole recalls a 
pleasant evening in a Vauxhall lodge, where ‘we minced several 
chickens into a china dish which Lady Caroline Petersham stewed 
over a lamp with three pats of butter and a flagon of water, stirring 
and rattling and laugliing and we every minute expecting to have the 
dish fly about our ears. She liad brought Betty the fruit girl with 
hampers of strawberries and cherries from Rogers and made her wait 
upon us and then sup by us at a little table.* 

Richardson seems to have approved of Vauxhall Gardens, even 
for a country niece, who is made to write to her aunt (in the Faniiliar 
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Letters on Important Occasions ): ‘About ten o’clock, many people think 
of home: but the votaries of Cupid, I am told, about that time, visit 
the remotest walks, and sigh out the soft passion in accents that may 
possibly be improved by the melting sweetness of the music. I would 
not have you from hence conclude any rudeness can be offered; for 
at the termination of every walk, through the whole garden, is placed 
a man to protect the company from all manner of insult. But when 
the place grows thin of company, the lovers have a better chance to 
escape being laughed at, on the appearance of any amorous symp¬ 
tom.* Yet Vauxhall could not have been so innocent; in 1763, their 
‘Dark Walks’ were compelled to be fenced off by the magistrates 
and more watchmen were employed in the precincts. 

The company at the playhouse seems to have improved, since 
Ridiardson’s niece saw ‘nothing disagreeable to the strictest polite¬ 
ness or good manners’, although she did not think it advisable to go 
there alone, because of‘the complaisance so fashionable at present*. 

Greenwich Park was much more vulgar and popular. The niece 
describes how people went up to a hill in the middle of the park, 
where they took hands ‘and ran down as fast as possible amidst the 
huzzas of a multitude of people who earnestly expected to sec the 
woman fall. This, Madam, is a diversion you would not expect so 
near the polite city of London, but I assure you, such a levity possess’d 
almost everybody assembled on tliis occasion, as made the park, 
tho’ beautiful in itself, no way entertaining to Your most dutiful 
Niece.’ 

Ranelagh was in a higher category, at least for a time. This covered 
amphitheatre in the gardens east of Chelsea Hospital, with its three- 
decked gilded colonnade in Colosseum style, was a place where one 
might frolic from supper with wine, and, presumably, chicken and 
champagne -- until breakfast-time with bacon and ale. Lord Chester¬ 
field went there to gossip with society, and Lord Carteret, at the age 
of fifty-four, was seen with his young bride ‘all fondness - stopping 
every five steps to kiss her’. This second wife was Lady Sophia Fcr- 
mor, who is referred to in Lady Hertford’s memoirs (1744) as a gay 
young tiling: ‘Lady Sophia as usual danced more than anybody and 
as usual took out what men she liked or thought the best dancers.* 
A few days later she writes: ‘Who do you tliink is going to marry 
Lady Sophia Fermor? Only My Lord Carteret - this very week - a 
drawing-room conquest.’ The wedding had to be deferred because, 
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as Mrs Dclany said: ‘Lord Carteret has hurried Lady Sophia’s spirits 
into a scarlet fever, and she was in great danger for twenty-four hours, 
and she has thrown liim into the gout, with which he has been con¬ 
fined this week.’ The couple corresponded with each other every day, 
and Lord Carteret read his lady’s letters to the Cabinet Council. 

The Mall was another favourite place for rendezvous and pick-ups, 
where flower-girls bore notes from one party to another and Sir 
Francis Delaval brought off his coup. He was determined to have the 
fortune of Lady Isabella Paulct, who was worth ^^90,000 in funds and 
^150,000 in property, so he persuaded a confederate to pose as a 
fortune-teller and tell the lady she was destined to marry a handsome 
stranger dressed in blue whom she would meet in the Mall. Two days 
later, Sir Francis walked jauntily into her life and carried her off, 
fortune and all. 

After sundown, St James’s Park was given over to ladies of easy 
virtue. The gates were locked at ten o’clock at night, but Boswell 
informs us that 6,500 people had had keys issued to them by author¬ 
ity and ‘nobody knows how many unauthorized keys were in use*. 

Fielding, in Ihs capacity as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
the City of Westminster in 1749, condemned masquerades, balls and 
other assemblies which encouraged extravagance and immorality: 
‘This fury after licentiousness and luxurious pleasures is grown to so 
enormous a height that it may be called the characteristic of the pre¬ 
sent age; brothels, dancing-halls, gaming houses, must be suppressed.’ 
In Tom Jones, he was less severe: ‘Folly, rather than vice, is the char¬ 
acteristic of the present hcau monde* he wrote, ‘and the only epithet 
it deserves is that of frivolous.’ 

Frivolous too was the atmosphere of fashionable Bath, so graciously 
governed by the celebrated epiaire in velvet coat, ruffles, and dia¬ 
mond buckles: Beau Nash. Under his vigilance at assemblies and 
balls, vice was said to ‘lose half its evil in losing all its grossness’. He 
compelled the fiery beaux of the age to lay aside their swords when 
they entered his domain, and he taught country bumpkins to discard 
both their heavy shoes and their coarse language. Wesley called his 
little kingdom ‘Satan’s headquarters’. Even the more moderate Lord 
Clare (later Duke of Newcastle) expressed concern when he heard 
that his bride-being-negotiated-for was to spend a season at Bath. 

Nash did more than anybody in his time to civilize manners and 
refine relations between the sexes. His supremacy covered three reigns 
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- those of Queen Anne and the first two Georges; this is what he said 
about the ifFcrcnt techniques adopted by the beaux of various 
periods: ‘The lover in the reign of King Charles was solemn, majestic 
and formal. He visited his mistress in state, languished for her favour, 
knelt when he toasted his goddess, performed the most trifling things 
with decorum and even took snuff with a flourish; the beau of the 
latter part of Queen Anne’s reign was disgusted with so much formal¬ 
ity; he was pert, smart and lively; his billets-doux were written in a 
diflerent style; he was ever laughing at his own ridiculous situadoii 
till at last he persuaded his lady to become as ridiculous as himself. 
The beau of the third age was still more extraordinary than cither: 
his whole secret in intrigue consisted in perfect indifference. The 
oidy way to make love now is to take no notice of the lady, which 
method is the surest way to secure her affection.* 

Nash was gallant himself, and he kept a lady-friend at his house, 
one Fanny Murray. A gossip in the town spread the tale that he was 
a whoremonger. Nash sought him out and told him: ‘You have been 
misinformed. I acknowledge I have a woman living in my house 
but if I do keep her, a man can no more be termed whoremonger for 
having one whore in his house than a cheesemonger for having one 
cheese.* 

NaA insisted upon decorum but when he saw fit he intervened per¬ 
sonally in the many love-affairs that began, were conducted and 
ended in his realm of Bath, He discouraged elopements and prevented 
a colonel from carrying off a young lady whose father wished her to 
marry a rich nobleman. When the colonel found out that Nash had 
informed the lady’s father of his intentions, he challenged him to a 
duei; Nash declined, since he made a point of prohibiting swords at 
Bath. The colonel subsequently Joined the Dutch army in Flanders. 
When the young lady’s father died, leaving his daughter 1,500 a 
year, the nobleman pursued his advances, but the young lady did not 
approve, of liini, Nash made inquiries about her absent soldier-lover 
and discovered that he had returned to England, changed his name 
to elude his creditors, and was travelling with a company of actors 
then playing in Peterborough. He then bought three tickets for the 
front row, invited the young lady and her suitor to accompany him 
to the performance and placed himself between his guests. The colonel, 
who was playing the role of the servant Tom in Richard Steele’s The 
Conscious Lovers, came on in the first scene and immediately recog- 
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nizcd his lady-love. Unable to speak his lines, the colonel leapt from 
the stage and caught her in his arms. The wedding took place almost 
as soon as Nash and his party got back to Bath.^ 

Practical William Cobbett, who was close to the life of the people, 
believed that there were plenty of impetuous young lovers about in 
England: ‘Wc all know well what youthful love is, and what its 
torments are. Every man, and especially every Englishman (for here 
we seldom love or hate by halves) will recollect how many mad 
pranks he has played, how many wild and ridiculous things he has 
said and done between tlic age of sixteen and that of twenty-two.* ^ 


4 • Conversation, Courtship, and Chastity 


Apart from a few exceptions, the sexes tended to be segregated; 
this made for a greater coarseness in the men, noted by two shrewd 
contemporary oH*servcrs - a foreigner, the Abbe Blanc, and an Irish¬ 
man, Jonathan Swift. The Abbe, who was used to the elegant and 
witty sahtis of his native country, found that ‘the English lose a great 
deal in conversing so little with the sex whom nature has endowed 
with all the graces and whose company has constant charms and a 
certain sweetness not to be foimd in that of men. The conversation 
of women polishes and softens our behaviour; by the habit we acquire 
of endeavouring to please them, we contract a tone of voice equally 
agreeable to both sexes. The custom of living with what is most valu¬ 
able in both sexes makes the pleasure and happiness-of life; and *tis 
by too much neglecting this custom that the English have a certain 
disagreeable bluntncss in their character. Men toast women*s health 
in taverns, but rarely chat with them in a circle. They look on them 
as good for nothing but to dissipate their vapours or^case the fatigue 
of business.*^ Swift, in his Essay on Conversation, deplored the de¬ 
generacy of conversation which .. with the pernicious conse¬ 
quences thereof upon our humours and dispositions, hath been owing, 

1. Willard Connely: Beau Nash (Wemer Laurie, 1955). 

2. Cobbett went courting at the end of the eighteenth century, although he 
publislied liis Advice to Young Men {atid incidentally Young Women) in 1829. 

3. Le Blanc: Letters on the English and French Nations (London, 1747), 
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among other causes, to the custom arisen, for some time past, of ex¬ 
cluding women from any share in our society Rirther than in parties, 
at play, or dancing, or ill the pursuit of an amour ... a little grain of 
the romance is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of 
human nature, witliout which it is apt to degenerate into everything 
that is sordid, vicious and low. Iftherc were no other use in the con¬ 
versation of ladies, it is sufficient that it would lay a restraint upon 
those odious topics of immodesty and indecencies into which the 
mdeness of our northeni genius is so apt to fall. It is observable in 
those sprightly gentlemen about town who arc so very dexterous at 
entertaining a vizard mask in the park of the playhouse, that in the 
company of ladies of virtue anci honour, they arc silent and discon¬ 
certed and <nit of their element.’ English courtesans were never as 
refined as their Cx’)ntincntal counterparts. 1 o succeed in England they 
had to be bold and know how to swear. Nell Gwymi was the proto¬ 
type. A Pompadour would not have been appreciated. 

The ladies themselves admired elegance and the art of conversation 
in a man; ugly little John Wilkes said that with half an hour’s start 
he could always get the better of the best-looking man in a woman’s 
good gracek 

The separated sexes w^tc inclined to libel each i>thcr. When a 
gentleman of Fanny Burney’s entourage complained about the lack 
of agreeable women in society, she retorted: ‘And if agreeable women 
arc rare, much more so, I think, arc agreeable men. At least, among 
my acquaintance, there are very few indeed that arc highly agreeable.* 
‘Yes, and when they are so,’ said he, ‘it is difficult for you to have 
their society with any intimacy or comfort. There are always so many 
reasons why you caiuiot know them.’ 

Steele, at the beginning of the century, commented on the absurd 
manner in which the fair sex was entertained by the gallants of the 
day, due partly, he thought, to their ‘want of wit and invention’. It 
was difiicult tod)c natural when relations between men and women 
were supposed to lead inevitably to sex. Adam Petrie (1720) said that 
no door must be shut after yotuig people when they were left to¬ 
gether in a room. Anglo-Saxon romps must have been in favour 
(they always were and are) for he admonishes womai who ‘engage in 
tigging and horseplay with men to expect to suffer from paleness of 
flicc, heaviness of the cye.s, squeamishness of the stomach and a 
timiour in the belly, ending with general disgrace’. And Fielding 
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wrote that ‘now a game of romps or a lucky run at cards reduces the 
vanquished fair to accept of what condition the conqueror is pleased 
to give. In my time, a fine woman was not to be gained without a 
long application and a tliousand testimonies of an unfeigned and 
constant regard.’ 

Dr Jolinson approved of the ‘endearing elegance of feminine 
friendship* and the much maligned Lord Chesterfield, who did his 
best to infuse a Httlc Gallic cliarm into social relations, was the first to 
recognize that ‘men, when they live together without the lenitive of 
women in company, are apt to grow careless, negligent and rough 
among one another*. He had the pleasure to assist at the birth of‘that 
most significant word which dropped from the most 

beautiful mouth in the world, and wliich has since received the 
sanction of our most accurate Laureate in one of his comedies. Its de¬ 
finition,* he said, ‘was “sometliing short of coquetry’*.* 

Lord Chesterfield wounded the ladies, however, by saying that ‘a 
man of sense only trifles with them, plays with them, humours them 
and flatters them as he does with a sprightly, forward cliild, but he 
neither consults them about, nor trusts them with serious matters, 
though he often makes them believe he does both. ... No flattery is 
citlier too high or too low for them.* 

But then not all women were as level-headed as, for instance, the 
mother of Richard Cuinbcrland, playwright, amateur diplomatist, 
essayist, and novelist, whom he described as having'‘a vivacity of 
fancy and a strength of intellect in which few men were her superiors; 
she read much, remembered well, and discerned acutely. I never knew 
the person who could better embellish any subject she was upon, or 
render common incidents more entertaining by the happy art of re¬ 
lating them; though strictly pious, there was no gloom in her reli- 
* gion, and she possessed the happy faculty of making every doctrine 
pleasant and every duty sweet.* 

A different kind of exception must be made for a small tribe of 
‘bold, swaggering women’ decried by Swift, who no doubt had in 
mind that self-willed clever, mieducated, calailating, swearing 
duchess - Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Too many women, in 
the words of Mary Wollstonecraft, ‘clung to masculine support with 
parasitical tenacity, piteously demanding succour, and their natural 
protector extends his arm or lifts his voice to guard the lovely trem¬ 
bler - from what? Perhaps the form of an old cow, or the jump of a 
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mouse; a rat would be a serious danger. In the name of reason and 
even commonsciisc, what can save such beings from contempt?* 

If Mary’s private life had been less revolutionary, her Vindications 
of the R{qhts of Women might have been taken more seriously, but 
writing as she did at the end of the century and at a time when the 
excesses of the French Revolution had made many people sceptical 
about ‘advanced’ ideas, she was accused of a weakness for which the 
English have never had much compassion, that of having ‘succumbed 
to the passions’; her husband William Godwin did not help by pub¬ 
lishing her luicxpurgatcd biography. ‘Women will never be free till 
she is considered as a companion and not as a mistress,’ she wrote, in 
anticipation of modern writers. The time had not yet come, however, 
and men, in the shape of‘lustful prowlers’, continued their ‘trivial 
attentions which they think it is manly to pay to the sex when in fact 
they arc insultingly supporting their own superiority. So ludicrous do 
these ceremonies appear to me, that I scarce am able to govern my 
muscles when I see a man start with eager and serious solicitude to lift 
a handkerchief or shut a door when the lady could have done it her¬ 
self had she only moved a pace or two. 1 do earnestly wish to sec the 
distinction of sex confounded in society, unless where love animates 
the behaviour.’ Unless! In her more feminine moments, Mary admits 
that ‘tlic romantic passion is the concomitant of genius. Who can 
clip its wing?’ 

Most eighteenth-century writers were in favour of love as a pro¬ 
moter of happiness. Addison thought it was ‘the happy composition 
of all the accomplishments that make a fine gentleman’. ‘Esteem and 
gratitude arc the proper motives to love, as youth and beauty are to 
desire,’ wrote the more bourgeois Henry Fielding. ‘There are few 
persons of so phlegmatic a constitution as to content themselves with 
merely rational pursuits,’ added Richard Graves in The Spiritual 
Quixote: ‘The passions, the appetites and the imagination all lay 
claim to their respective gratifications. Love particularly is a plant 
which springs up so naturally in the breasts of young people that 
when 1 hear one in the heat of youth aftcct to talk with a stoical in¬ 
difference of that tender passion, I generally suspect him of indulging 
in it privately, for an unworthy, or at least for an improper object.’ And 
grufFDr Johnson, who was susceptible to feminine charms, refused to 
ridicule a passion ‘which he who never felt never was happy, and he 
who laughs at never deserves to feel ~ a passion wliich has caused the 
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change of empires and the loss of worlds - a passion wliich has in¬ 
spired heroism, and subdued avarice.* 

Oliver Goldsmith, in a passage of his Citizen of the World, wrote 
one of the most typical summaries of the spirit of the age on the im¬ 
portance of love and its cultivation as an art; ‘Love contributes to 
the happiness of every society in which it is introduced. All our 
pleasures arc short and can only charm at intervals; love is a method 
of protracting our greatest pleasure; and surely that gamester who 
plays the greatest stake to the best advantage will, at the end of life, 
rise victorious. Whatever advantages the individual may reap from 
this passion, society will certainly be refined and improved by its 
introduction; all laws calculated to discourage it tend to embrute the 
species and weaken the state. Though it cannot plant morals in the 
human breast, it cultivates them when there; pity, generosity and 
honour receive a brighter polish from its assistance and a single amour 
is sufficient entirely to brush off the clown. But it is an exotic of the 
most delicate constitution; it requires the greatest art to introduce it 
into a state and the smallest discouragement is sufficient to repress 
it again, ... It seemed to sleep for ages and at last fought its way 
among us through tilts, tournaments, dragons and all the dreams of 
chivalry. Love must certainly be the effect of art ~ iui art calculated to 
lengthen out our happier moments and add new graces to society.* 

Dashing lovers continued to serenade their mistresses; The leader 
of the Dairy Lane orchestra, Bannister, was offered /isoo by a young 
gentleman who wanted him to play through one winter under liis 
lady-friend’s window. Steele wondered what good it could do a 
lover’s cause to keep his mistress awake; besides, he was convinced that 
England did not have the requisite balmy night air for this practice. 
In the Spectator, he had written in favour of long engagements: ‘The 
passion should strike root and gather strength before marriage is grafted 
on it. A long course of hopes and expectations fixes the idea in our 
minds and habituates us to a fondness of the person beloved. Before 
marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and discerning in the faults of 
the person beloved, nor after it too dim-sighted and superficial.* 

In Steele’s own wooing of Molly Scurlock, whom he met at the 
funeral of his first wife, he was more impulsive than in liis recom¬ 
mendations to others. He sat in her house and wrote letters to her 
when she protested she was too busy to see him and when he was 
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thrown out he continued to scribble billets-^oux from coffee-houses, 
his own home and those of his friends. In 1707, he sent her a dignified 
letter of proposal: ‘ Madam ... I shall not trouble you with my senti¬ 
ments till I know how they will be received and as I know no reason 
why difference of Sex should make our language to each other differ 
from the ordinary rules or right reason, I shall affect plainness and 
sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as other Lovers do per¬ 
plexity and rapture. Instead *of saying, I shall die for you, I profess I 
should be glad to Lead my life with you; you arc as Beautifull as 
Witty as prudent and as goodhumoured as any woman breathing, 
but I must confesse to you 1 regard all those excellencies as you will 
please to direct *cm for my Happiness or Misery. With me. Madam, 
the only lasting motive to Love is the hope of its becoming mutual. 
I know not how I shall approach you in die tender moment of first 
seeing you after tliis declaration which has been made by, Madam 
Your most obedient and most faithful humble servant... 

Courtships were often conducted through go-betweens, and the 
family aunt mcnticuied in Richardson’s Familiar Letters performed a 
very real and useful function. Jolm Orlebar, writing to his cousin 
at Hinwick in 1729, relates the ordeal he had to go through because 
of an indomitable aunt who wished to protect her niece from an 
interview with her suitor in case ‘money matters might have proved 
unsatisfactory’. 

‘It is extremely difficult,’ wrote John, ‘for a lover not to talk of his 
mistress. I shall however detain you no further than to profess that 
I thuik mine is no flashy flame, arising from any superficial Fire, but 
my passion, whatever it may be, is grounded entirely upon my judg¬ 
ment of her temper and conduct wfliich I look upon as the only solid 
foundation of a sober happiness. P.S. I am just returned from my 
audience. I went thither half dead and am come back half alive. I 
don t know whctlier you will find much difference between these 
two expressions, but if there is not a great deal, they the more properly 
represent my case, for all the answer 1 have had from the aunt is that 
now she knows what I offer, she will lay it before her niece and leave 
her to dctcrmuic upon the matter, and on my asking when I might 
wait on the young lady, she told me she was then abroad, but she 
would let me know when I might come. I rather chose to have the 
day named, and accordingly got Friday appointed, when she pro¬ 
mised to take care her niece should be in the way.’ 
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At long last, John Oricbar married the young lady - a satisfactory 
match, since he wrote to his cousin soon after the event: ‘I fmd every 
day more and xnorc reason to love the dear creature and do love her 
every day more and more. I find in her not only everything that can 
make her amiable to me, but what must likewise make her agreeable 
to all her relations and friends, as well her new ones as old ones,’* 

Ladies were not supposed to reveal their passions, which were 
curbed to such an extent that females became like the seraphim in 
heavenly clouds ~ all head but no body. In popular fiction, heroines 
who displayed their carnal appetites were hastened to a tragic end. 
Eliza Haywood’s Love in Excess (1719) describes the agony of a 
scorned lady: ***IIcar me but speak,” resumed she, grasping him yet 
harder, “return but for a moment - lovely barbarian. Hell has no tor¬ 
tures like your CTiiclty.” Here the different passions working in her 
soul with such uncommon vehemence, hurried her spirits bc)^ond 
what nature could support; her voice faltered in die accent, her 
trembling hands by slow degrees relinquished what so eagerly they 
had held, every sense forgot its use, and she sunk in all appearances 
lifeless on the flcK>r.’ 

Religious zealots were apt to get their loyalties confused. When 
Whitefjcld proposed to a lady, he thought it necessary to say: ‘ 1 bless 
God, if I know anything of my own heart, I am free from that fool¬ 
ish passion which the world calls love. I trust 1 love yon only for 
God and desire to be joined to you only by His commands and for 
His sake.’ His marriage was as unhappy as John Wesley’s. William 
Gray, writing to his father in 1777, mentioned his forthcoming 
marriage and confessed: ‘1 find a tendency to rejoice in the Gifts 
rather than the Giver. It is therefore a more dangerous scasoh to me 
than to you and 1 beg your prayers and those of my friends at this 
juncture, that my soul may not be ensnared and that my rejoicing 
may be a Christian and not a carnal one.* 

Novelists, particularly in the first half of the century, stressed the 
necessity for self-control and stressed the delights of virtue. Hugh 
Kelly, in Louisa Mildway, was particularly eloquent on the subjea: 
*0 Mclmoth,* says the outraged lover to his bosom friend, ‘did 
these women but know how we worship them for rcflising to gratify 
our wishes; did they but know how we doat upon the indignation of 

I. F. St John Oricbar: The Oricbar Chronicles (MitclicU Hughes & Clarke, 
1930). . 
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a fine eye, when Bred into a blaze of conscious virtue, and striking an 
instant confusion upon the presumptuous addresses of a designing 
lover, how lew of them would listen to an improper solicitation! 

In Hairy Brooke’s The Tool of Qiialiiy, a woman describes the 
battle that tabes jdace in her heaving bosom (die ‘heaving’ so often 
referred to by writers was usually the effect of tight-Iaciug). “It is 
happy/’ said Mrs Neighbourly, “for our weakly and over-affcctionatc 
sex, that God has been pleased to fix a monitor witliin us, who 
struggles against our inclinations, who fights against our affections 
and is with difficulty won over to acquiesce in our desires; I know not 
else what might become of the most of womankind/” 

In Smollett’s Roderick Random, a prudent heroine curbs her ardent 
lover: ‘As my first transport abated, my passion grew turbulent and 
unruly. 1 was giddy with standing on the brink of bliss, and all my 
virtue and pliilosophy were scarce sufficient to restrain the inordinate 
sallies of desire. Narcissa perceived the conflict witliin me and, with 
her usual dignity of prudence, called off my imagination from the 
object in view, and desired to know the particulars of my voyage/ 
The aims set by moralizing novelists were not always a true re¬ 
flection of airrcnt practice. Swift, in his journal to Stella, relates the 
following revealing incident: ‘An old gentlewoman died here two 
months ago and left in her will to have eight men and eight maid 
bearers who should have two guineas a piece, ten guineas to the 
parson for the sermon, and two guineas to the clerk. Hut bearers, 
parson and clerk must all be true virgins and not to be admitted till 
they took their oaths of virginity, so the poor woman lies still un¬ 
buried and so must do till the general resurrection.* 

‘hidced,* as Johji Wesley declared in his I'urthcr Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion, ‘where is male chastity to be found? Among the 
nobility, among the gentry, among the tradesmen, or among the 
common people of England? How few can lay any claim to it at all? 
How few desire so much as the reputation of it! How numerous are 
they now even among such as arc accounted men of honour and 
probity “who arc as fed horses, every one neighing after his neigh¬ 
bour’s wite*’.* 

Richard Graves, in The Spiritual Quixote, satirizes the distorted 
Methodist interpretation of an innocent kiss. Rivers is describing to 
the Owlish Wildgoose how, during liis courtship of Charlotte, his 
future wife, he had caught her round the neck and snatched a kiss: 
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**‘This increiised her surprise and she again retired with a glow upon 
her checks, which I fancied expressed some indignation; at least, it so 
alarmed her virgin innocence that I saw her no more that day. I had 
now passed the riibicon of discretion.” ‘‘Yes,” said Wildgoose, “you 
had tasted the forbidden fmit. The poison of asps is under the lips of 
the most innocent of the sex. There is no security against the encroach¬ 
ments of love, but by checking the first emotions of the soul. 
Whoso looketh upon a woman, to lust after her, has committed 
adultery already with her in his heart.” “You are too severe with 
me,” replied Rivers, “but I will proceed in my narration.. . 

Full-blooded William Congreve delighted in lovers* kisses, as he 
revealed in the following letter to one of liis numerous inamorata, 
written in 1728: ‘Dear Madam - Not believe that I love you? You 
cannot pretend to be so incredulous. If you do not believe my tongue, 
consult my eyes, consult your own, you will find by yours that they 
have charms; by mine, that 1 have a heart which feels them. Recall to 
mind what happened last night. That at least w^as a lover’s kiss. Its 
eagerness, its fierceness, its warmth, expressed the God its parent. 
But oh! its sweetness and its melting softness expressed him more. 
With trembling in my limbs and fevers in my soul I ravish’d it. 
Convulsions, pantings, murmurings skew’d the inighty disorder 
within me; the mighty disorder increased by it.’ 

Saisuality was described by those autliors who revelled in Puri¬ 
tanical, pseudo-Dantesque similes, as a compound ofinfenial chemis¬ 
try produced by luxurious living, Defoe in his Use and Abuse of the 
Marriage Bed (1727) is a good example of this sort of thing: ‘All the 
heats and fires raised within us by the acrimony of the blood, by the 
inflammation of the spirits and animal salts, arc kindled from hell, set 
on fire by the devil and made to rage and boil up in the veins by the 
inflaming vitiated thoughts and imagination. 

‘Hence the Italians, a nation who revel in all the varieties of luxury, 
such as rich wines, luscious firuits, high sauces, pickles, preserves, 
sweetmeats and pcrfiimcs to an excess, how the hellish fires rage in 
them ... the more moderate feeding nations round them arc in pro¬ 
portion less outrageous in their vice.’ 

That may be why it became fashionable for genteel young ladies 
not to cat much. They could not have any kind of appetites. Such 
ideas could only serve to fill the bordels and freeze new brides. 
One amiable young- bridegroom, confronted by a bride whom he 
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described to bis brother afterwards as being ‘exfremciy alarmed * on 

their bridal night, murmured gallantly to lessen her agitation; 'It is 
’ I, Madam, that have most reason to be frightened/ 

The only stimulus left to women was provided by the phantom 
lovers of popular novels available in the new circulating libraries. 
These were looked upon with grave misgivings. ‘A man might as well 
turn his daughter loose in Covent Garden as trust the cultivation of 
her mind to a circulating library,* wrote Colman in Polly Honey- 
combe (1760), and Slicrid;ui, in The Riuals, makes Sir Anthony Ab¬ 
solute say: ‘A circulating library in a town is an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge. It blossoms through the years and depend 
upon it, Mrs Mala prop, that they who arc so fond of handling the 
leaves, will long for the fruit at last.* This fruit, however, was not 
availabk to ‘nice* girls. 

Mary Hays the Godwinitc broke the taboo in her two novels, the 
Memoirs of Emma Courtney and The Victim of Prejudice. ‘What arc 
passions but another name for powders?* exclaimed this ardent, short- 
legged woman whose finace died when she was twenty and whose 
later sentimental initiatives were repulsed by at least two men. Tn- 
dividtiality of affection constitutes chastity,* she wrote, but such views 
were unacceptable both to the conservative Anti-Jacobin (1799) which 
urged her to ‘return to her distaff*, and to Miss Hamilton, whose 
Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (1800) satirized the effects of Godwin- 
ite theories upon ‘uncontrolled and undiscriminating minds*. 

William Blake, too, had advanced thoughts, mingled with Sweden- 
borgian ideas abcuit the union of souls, wliich once led him to sug¬ 
gest a mdnage d irois, but Mrs Blake wept so bitterly that he gave up 
further thought of translating his ‘road to excess* into reality, and 
retreated further and further into his visionary world, so much so 
that Mrs Blake, in her old age, murmured: ‘I see so little of Mr Blake 
now. He is always in Paradise.’ His last words to her were realistic 
enough: ‘Kate, you have been a good wife; I will draw your por¬ 
trait.* Long before Freud arrived upon the scene, Blake realized that 
‘he who desires but acts not breeds pestilence*. He was against re¬ 
pression and firmly believed in drinking deep at the fountain of Love; 

1 went to the Garden of Love, 

And saw what I never had seen 
A Chapel was built in the midst 
Where 1 used to play on the green. 
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And the gates of this Chapel were shut, 

And ‘Thou Shalt Not’ "Writ over the door; 

So I turn’d to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 

And 1 saw it was filled with graves, 

And tombstones where flowers sliould be; 

And Priests in black gowns w’^erc w'alking their rounds 
And binding with briars my joys and desires. 

Such views were unpopular. Passions had to be smothered and 
concealed under several layers of flannelette. Natural passion was 
diverted into the murky chaimels of the macabre and the niasocliistic. 
There was a revival of interest in tales of terror and in incest themes. 

A few rare women refused to ally themselves with the asexual 
angels; vehement Mary Wollstonccraft was one, smiling Mrs 
Howard, forty-year-old mistress of George II, was another. Her 
elderly ♦beau. Lord Peterborough, wrote to her in 1735 that ‘a fair 
devil haunts me wherever I go, though perhaps not so maHcious as the 
black ones, yet more tormenting', to wliich she playfully replied: 
*I have carefully perused your Lordship’s letter about your fair devil 
and your black devil, your hell and tortures, your heaven and happi¬ 
ness “ those sublime expressions wliich ladies and gentlemen use in 
their gallantries and distresses. I suppose by your fair devil you mean 
nothing less than an angel. If so, my Lord, I beg leave to give some 
reasons why I think a woman is neither hke an angel nor a devil, and 
why successful and uidiappy love do not in the least resemble heaven 
and hell. 

Tt is true you may quote tlicsc thousand gallant letters and pre¬ 
cedents for the use of these love terms, which have a mighty capti¬ 
vating sound in the cars of a woman and have been with equal pro¬ 
priety applied to all women in all ages. In the first place, my lord, 
an angel pretends to be notliing else but a spirit. If then a woman w^as 
no more than an angel, what could a lover get by the pursuit? 

‘I cannot much wonder that men are always so liberal in making 
presents of their hearts, yet I cannot help admiring the women who 
arc so very fond of these acquisitions. Let us consider the ingredients 
that make up the heart of man: it is composed of dissimulation, self- 
love, vanity, inconstancy, equivocation and such fine qualities. Who 
then would make that a present to a lady, when they have one of their 
own so very like it? 
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‘Consider, my Lord, you have but one heart, and then consider 
whether you have a right to dispose of it. Is diere not a lady at Paris 
who is convinced that nobody has it but herself? Did you not be¬ 
queath it to another lady at Turin? At Venice, you disposed of it to six 
or seven, and you again parted with it at Naples and in Sicily. 1 am 
therefore obliged to believe, my Lord, that one who disposes of his 
heart in so profuse a manner is like a juggler, who seems to fling away 
a piece of money, but still has it in his own keeping.' 

Lord Peterborough replied: ‘Give me leave to tell you that your 
intelligence is very imperfect and in many cases false. I have no know¬ 
ledge of the lady you begin with. I was ever too well an Englishman 
to submit to a French enemy, and were I to offer anything to a lady 
at Paris, it should be three bottles of champagne, and not one heart. 

... This vagabond heart never went out of his own country and the 
first and last true and warm passions seized me in this cold climate and 
the deep lasting wounds were given me at home.' ^ * 

The playful eighteenth-ccntiiry esprit de baditia^e, well represented 
by Lord Chesterfield, simmers maliciously in all of his letters; here* 
is OHC written in Venice, probably to Fanny Shirley, on the subject 
of an assignment: ‘You did very well to go to Lady E's; let us hope 
that your travels there after my return will be less suspect. But while 
waiting, think, I beg you, whether there would not be a way on my 
return for us to pass a night together, or even a day, in bed. For ex¬ 
ample, could you not find some pretext for staying a night in town, 
and as you value few people in the house, have me let in by your 
maid through the back door, or if that is not possible, come early in 
the morning and have me enter the same way ... if the tiling is feas¬ 
ible, think constantly of the means if possible and let me know. Thus 
far, my happiness has been imperfect and I begrudge your clothes the 
part which they have had in our embraces. ... 

‘As I have promised to conceal nothing from you, I shall confess 
to you ingenuously that I have here intimate relations with a married 
lady. You ought not to be too alarmed about it, for I protest to you 
that our commerce is purely corporal and that the heart has no part 
in it. As you will judge by the description that I am going to give you 
of this person, she is an abandoned lady, who welcomes all comers, 
but who happily nevertheless behaves rather well. She is bizarre and 
uncertain to a supreme degree, now of a marvellous tranquillity, 
I. J. T. Merydew: Love Utters of Famous Men and Women (1888). 
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HOW wild as the devil. Our rendezvous are every morning at seven 
o’clock; I throw myself completely nude into her arms, even without 
a shirt, and as she is of appalling size, I have not the least difficulty in 
getting at her. With all that she is of a temperament very cold. But 
what is singular in our relations is that I emerge from her arms with 
more vigour and energy than when 1 went into them, which is good 
fortune rarely encountered. Finally, you can conclude that I do not 
love her, and proof of that is that I shall tell you who she is. She is the 
Sea, the wife of Monsieur die Doge of Venice, and I hope that he 
and you will pardon me this affair.’ 


5 • Underground Adventures 
and Sentimental Journeys 


*We have never recovered mascjucradcs since the earthquake at 
.Lisbon,* wrote Horace Walpole in a letter to a friend in 1762. The 
effect must have been short-lived, for we find the following report 
of^i masquerade at the Pantheon in May 1774, in the Westminstn 
Majjazinc: *A deal of wanton love was exercised to effect purposes 
most base and dishonourable. The room was crowded with courte¬ 
zans; there was not a duenna in town who had not, brought her 
Circassians to market; and towards the conclusion of the debauch, I 
beheld scenes in the rooms upstairs too gross for repetition. I saw 
ladies and gentlemen together in attitudes and positions that would 
have disgraced the court of Comns; ladies with their hair dishevelled 
and their robes alnuist torn off. In short, I am so thoroughly sick of 
masquerading, from what I beheld there, that I do seriously decry 
them as subversive of virtue and every noble and domestic point of 
honour.’ 

The senses, as well as sensibility, were strongly developed. Numer¬ 
ous works of erotica were published in the sixties, city hagni were 
organized upon a luxurious scjilc, and the aphrodisiac known as the 
‘Balsamic Corroborant’, or ‘Restorer of Nature’, was in great de¬ 
mand; advertisements affirmed that it had ‘received flattering en¬ 
comium from a certain Royal and several Noble personages*. 

Young women were believed to have a beneficial effect upon the 
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health - it was thought that their breath prolonged life. One physi¬ 
cian took lodgings in a girls* boarding-school for this purpose, and 
Mr Pliillip Thicknesse wrote in 1779 ' • ‘I am myself turned of sixty 
and in general though 1 have lived in various climates, and suffered 
severely both in body and mind, yet having always partaken of the 
breath of young women, wherever dicy lay in my way, 1 feel none 
of the infirmities wliich so often strike the eyes and ears in this great 
city of sickness [Ibth] by men many years younger than myself.* 
John Wilkes’s Essay cm Wonwn (1763) beginning: 

Awake, my Fanny, leave all meaner things, 

This morn shall prove what rapture swiving brings . . . 

caused a storm in the Houses of Parliament, and John Clcland was 
heavily fined for his Fanny Hill, in which one fmds descriptions, like 
the following, of the hero, Charles: . A neck exquisitely turned, 

graced behind and on tlie sides with liis hair, playing freely in natural 
ringlets, connected his head to a body of the most perfect form, and 
of the most vigorous contexture, in which all the strength of man- 
l\ood was concealed and softened to appearance by the delicacy of 
his complexion, the smootlmess of his skin and the plumpness of his 
flesh. The platform ofliis snow-white bosom, which was laid ouf in 
manly fashion, presented on the vermilion summit of each pap, the 
idea of a rose about to blow. Nor did his shirt hinder me from ob¬ 
serving that symmetry of his limbs, that exactness of shape, in the 
fall of it towards the loins, wJierc the waist ends and the rounding 
swell of the hips commences; where the skin, sleek, smooth and 
dazzling white burnishes on the stretched over, firm, plump, ripe 
flesh that crimped and ran into dimples at the least pressure, or that 
the touch could not rest upon, but slid over as on the surface of the 
most polished ivory. His tliighs, finely fashioned and with a florid 
glossy roundness, gradually tapering away to the knees, seemed pillars 
worthy to support that beauteous frame/ 

It was a time of underground adventures, for: 

The music softens, wliilc the wine inspires. 

Disguise emboldens, while tlic dancing fires. 

Thence wanton pairs to brothels take a flight. 

Concealed in mask and friendly shades of night: 

I. Quoted by T. H. White in The Age of Scandal (Jonathan Cape, 1950). 
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We have two experienced guides to introduce us to this world: 
the Scotsman James Boswell,* and the Irishman William Hickey,- 
who wrote uninliibitedly about their intimate life. Boswell refers to 
the splnidid madam at fifty guineas a night, and to the ‘civil nymph 
with white-thread stockings who tramps along the Strand and will 
resign her engaging person to your honour for a pint of wine and a 
shilling’. His Ijitidou Journal abounds in chance encounters and re¬ 
solutions to mend his ways, for he ‘considers that promiscuous con¬ 
cubinage is certainly wrong. It is contributing one’s sliare towards 
bringing confusion and misery into society. Sure it is that if all the 
men and women in Britain were merely to consult animal gratifica¬ 
tion, society would be a most sliocking scene. Nay, it would soon 
cease altogether. Notwithstanding these reflections, I have stooped 
to mean profligacy even yesterday. However, I am now resolved to 
guard against it.’ 

Boswell centred his happiness in London, for which he had ‘as 
violent an iiflcction as the most romantic lover for his mistress’, since 
there ‘every agreeable wliini may be freely indulged without cem- 
surc’, although his conscience often pricked him. 

In liis early letters to his friend and confidant, the Rev W. J. 1 emplc, 
he extols the bachelor’s life, lus ‘easy, unconccmcd behaviour, which 
is more taking with the generality of the world than the behaviour 
of a married man possibly can be .. .* and his ‘carelessness of dis¬ 
position which pleases everybody’. Boswell, too, wislied to please 
everybody, and he found mistresses wherever he went. ‘What a for¬ 
tunate fellow am I! What a variety of adventures in all countries!’ 
At one stage, however, when he kept a pretty brunette widow, he 
doubted whether he was doing the right thing: ‘Furnishing a bouse 
and maintaining her with a maid will cost me a great deal of money, 
and it is too like marriage, or too much a settled plan of licentious¬ 
ness; but what can 1 do? I have already taken the house, and the 
lady has agreed to go in at Whitsuntide; I cannot in honour draw 
back.* ^ 

Of course, the Rev 1 anplc disapproved of his friend’s dissipation. 
‘Your moral lectures came to me yesterday in very good time, while 
I lay .suffering severely from immorality,* Boswell wrote penitently 

1. Boswell* s London Journal, S762~j, cd. F. A. Pottle (Hcincnianii, T950) and 
Letters of James Boswell to the Reo W. J, Temple (London, 1857). 

2. Memoirs of William Hickey, cd. A. Spencer (Hurst & Blackett, 1913). 
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in April 1768. A few months later, he met an Irish girl ‘formed like 
a Grecian nymph, with the sweetest countenance, full of sensibiUty. 
... This is the most agreeable passion I ever felt; sixteen, innocence, 
and gaiety make me quite a Sicilian swain. Before I left London I 
made a vow in St Paul’s church, that I would not allow myself any 
licentious connections of any kind for six months. I am liitherto firm 
to my vow, and already feel myself a superior being. I have given up 

my criminal intercourse with Mrs M-; in short, Maria has me 

without any rival.’ 

Boswell often walked into a church to pray in between amorous 
rendezvous. His religious upbringing had given liim a sense of guilt. 
‘Your soft admonitions would at any time calm the tempests of my 
soul,’ he wrote to Temple in 1775. T told you that my arguments for 
concubinage were only for theory; the patriarchs might have a 
plurality, because they were m^t taught that it was wrong; but I, who 
have always been taught that it was wrong, cannot have the same 
enjoyment without an impression of its being so... 

‘Love is a perfect fever of the mind. I question if any man has 
been more tormented with it than myself.. . but I may take com¬ 
fort, since I have so <Tten recovered,’ he wrote in 1767. He was then 
looking for a wife. Jilted by a 'Scots lass’, he hoped ‘to find an Eng¬ 
lishwoman who will be sensible of my merit, and will strive to please 
my singular humour’, but he ended by marrying his cousin Margaret 
Montgomerie, not a beauty, but a woman ‘of good sense and the 
most engaging vivacity’. After her death in 1789, Boswell admitted 
to Temple that he found it ‘painful to recollect a thousand instances 
of inconsistent conduct’. He had never left off tiiking an interest in 
women. ‘There is a Miss Silvcrton in the fly with me,’ he had written 
in 1775, ‘an amiable creature, who has been in Prance. I can unite little 
fondnesses with perfect conjugal love.’ On another occasion, he gets 
into the fly at Buckden, with a sore toenail, but has a good journey 
because ‘an agreable young widow nursed me, and supported my 
lame foot on her knee’. ^ 

A few years later *a scheme - an adventure’ seizes his fancy, but he 
laughs it off. ‘Here then I am, my Temple, my flattering self!’ He was 
referring to a young lady of twenty-seven, ‘Uvely and gay - a 
Ranelagh girl - but of excellent principles ..a very different pro¬ 
position from the Co vent Garden girls of his gay youth. 

William Hickey was initiated early to the pleasures of Covent 
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Garden. ‘Many a bumper of champagne and claret have I drunk in 
the society of this set/ he writes in his memoirs, ‘at taverns and 
brothels, accompanied by the most lovely women of tlie Metropolis, 
and this before I had completed my fourteenth year.* There were three 
bawdy houses in Covent Garden, he tells us, where later he usually 
spent three or four hours ‘romping and playing all sorts of tricks witli 
dbe girls*. Some of his haunts were pretty rough. 

A den called Wetherby’s, in the narrowest part of Little Russell 
Street off Drury Lane, was in a state of turmoil upon his first visit: 
‘Upon ringing at a door secured with knobs of iron, a cut throat 
looking rascal opened a small wicket wliich was also secured with 
narrow iron bars, who in a ferocious voice asked “Who*s there?** 
Being answered “Friends’*, we were cautiously admitted one at a 
time, and when the last had entered, the door was instantly closed and 
secured not only by an immense lock and key but by a massy iron 
bolt and chain. ... The whole room was in an uproar, men and 
women promiscuously mounted upon chairs, tables and benches in 
order to see a sort of general conflict carried on upon the floor. Two 
she devils, for they scarce had a human appearance, were engaged in 
a scratcliing and boxing match, their faces entirely covered with 
blood, bosoms bare, and the clothes nearly tom from their bodies. 
... In another corner of the same room, an uncommonly athletic 
young man of about twenty-five seemed to be the object of universal 
attack. No less than three Amazonian tigresses were pummelUng liim 
with all their might, and it appeared to me that some of the males at 
times dealt him blows with their sticks. He, however, made a capital 
defence, not sparing the women a bit more than the men, but knock¬ 
ing each down as opportunity occurred.* 

Wetherby’s was not always so rowdy. The next time Hickey 
went there he found it quite calm. His friends also dragged him to 
Murphy’s where ‘although there were no actual personal hostihties 
going on when we entered, the war of words raged to the utmost 
extent and such oufrd phrases never before encountered my ears, 
though certainly until that night I had considered myself a tolerable 
proficient in blackguardism.* 

A few years later, he acquired one of liis friend’s mistr^ses and 
offered to marry her before taking her out to Calcutta, but she re¬ 
fused. She accompanied him, however, and eventually died in India 
where Hickey soon consoled himself with dusky Hindu beauties, one 
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of whom was sent down to him from the hills by his old friend Bob 
Pott, who had become quite a nabob. 

Another set of gay, uninhibited blades reveal themselves in the 
annals of the Pembroke family, whose correspondence in the eighties 
is full of verve.^ ‘I quite agree with you,’ said one of their friends, 
Sir James Harris, ‘in the very small number of ^^entJentati'-likc gentle¬ 
men, yet small as the number is in England, be assured it is smaller 
everywhere else.* 

They wrote freely and frequently about tlicir private lives. The 
Earl of Pembroke’s friend Major P'floyd enquires breezily: ‘Have ye 
got a rich old Dowager in your part of the world? If you have, send 
me word and 1 will come and prance upon my fine horse before her 
window and endeavour to win her tender heart. ... I am not how¬ 
ever in a dowager mood at the moment, for last night I had some¬ 
thing like an Ague fit... but I feel much better today and tho’ per¬ 
haps not a match for a dowager, could yet lay my leg over a tit-bit * 

lltc major did not go so far as to approve of affairs widi married 
women: ‘Apropos, I hear you either do or have a vehement inind to 
do naughty diings widi some Woman of Fashion that is married. Is 
your demure face come to this? And can you find nothing else to 
lay your chaste leg over but married goods?’ (There was already one 
illegitimate son in the family whom the earl’s father wanted to call 
Herbert, a favourite with the Pembrokes. Lady Pembroke, however, 
objected strongly. Tt is,* she wrote to her legitimate son, *a most 
impudent thing in itself and highly improper by me. I will not say I 
shall never forgive its being done, because I hope to forgive everything 
that can be done, but I do not think I can ever leave off resenting it,*) 
The dowagcr-se;irching major ultimately fell for a young lady 
with blue eyes whom he met in the town where he was garrisoned: 
‘Those blue eyes I formerly told you of played the very devil with 
me; and what is odd enough, there was another with very fair skin and 
a prodigious deal of fini about her who pleased me hugely also.... 
My poor horses were rode almost to the stumps betwixt the one and 
the other, for they lived a long way asunder.* Two or three weeks 
later, he wrote: ‘Blue eyes will be the undoing of me, at last. Barely 
seventeen. Such a Shape! Such unaffected simplicity! Such playfiil- 
ness of imagination! Such a natural flow of good spirits! Has a favour¬ 
able opinion of me too. Oh its the Devil and all; No Casli. Zounds 
I. P^nbrake PaperSy 1780-17^4^ cd. Lord Herbert 0 onathan Cape, 1950). 
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whk a damn’d tiling; went away tliis morning for ten<lays. Can’t 
bear her absence.’ 

Lord Pembroke was friendly with Sir William Hamilton, the 
British Ambassador at Naples (lover, later husband of the celebrated 
Emma), to whom he wrote asking for his paper to the Antiquarian 
Society upon the cult of Priapus, disguised under the name of S. 
Cosmo, at Isemia: *So superb a deity ought always to have been 
treated with every possible mark of religion and respect but, from the 
natural perverseness and exclusive monopoly of the Christian faith, 
he had been neglected for too long a series of ages. ... I shall like to 
s 'c our Matrons handling the great toe of Santo Cosmo in the British 
Museum! ’ 

That was one side of the behaviour pattern, the more or less sub¬ 
merged sexual side of it. What about the others? Two old ladies, writ¬ 
ing their memoirs at the beginning of the nineteenth century, re¬ 
membered the eighteenth with affectionate nostalgia. Both Lady 
Lennox and Mrs Sherwood thought that in the 1760’s ‘great civility 
was general in all ranks’. Mrs Sherwood admitted that the upper 
classes were profligate, but they were hospitable and easy-going. 
Lady Lennox said that form was much abated but there was a sort of 
respect shown to elderly people. 

Lord Chesterfield was convinced that manners were appalling and 
he wrote to his friend in Paris, Cecilc Thcr^sc dc Monconseil, to 
enlist her help for his son: ‘I have a garden who is now tliirtecn. I 
shall confess to you naturally that he is not legitimate, but liis mother 
was well-boni and had kindness for me which I did not merit. In this 
country wc do not dream of forming the morals and manners of 
young people, who are almost all silly, awkward and rude. At four¬ 
teen, 1 shall send liim to Paris and put liim cn pension in some good 
bourgeois house. Could 1 not find in Paris an abbe who would after 
four in the afternoon take him to the comedy, to the opera or even 
to your house? My idea is to unite in liim the best of both nations. 
Could you find such a companion? Would you be willing to permit 
the boy to be sometimes your page of an evening, to give cards, pass 
the coffee and place chairs? As his birth would hurt him with certain 
people, I think it wiser not to divulge it, but to call him my nephew, 
as the cardinals do.’ 

Madame’s only gracious Gallic regret was that she herself had not 
been given a chance to become the boy’s mother. But gallantry and 
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gracious mamiers can only be acquired when there is a natural ^s~ 
position for them in the pupil and tliis is not always hereditary. Philip 
Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s son, was a bom boor. Fanny Burney 
and her friends found Oinai, the native boy of Tahcite brought to 
England by Captain Cook in 1774, infinitely better bred. 

The old AnglcvSaxon habit of‘leaving the ladies to themselves* 
after dinner persisted, was deplored by many and commented upon 
by an observant young French aristocrat, Francois dc la Roche¬ 
foucauld, who came over to England with the object of studying 
agriculture with Arthur Young: ‘When the ladies leave the dinner- 
table, there is not an Englishman who is not supremely happy at this 
particular moment. One proceeds to drink - sometimes in an jilarm- 
ing measure ... then toasts begin.* This is the time I like best; con¬ 
versation is as free as it can be, everyone expresses his political opinions 
with as much frankness as he would employ upon personal subjects. 
Sometimes conversation becomes extremely free upon highly inde¬ 
cent topics - complete licence is allowed and I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Englisli do not associate the same ideas with certain 
words that wc do,’^ 

Francois w;is perhaps being charitable. He also mentioned the 
gross custom of relieving oneself in a chamber-pot while the rest of 
the company were still drinking, which he found ‘most indecent’. 
Young people, he observed, were bad-mannered. ‘They hum under 
their breath, whistle, sit down in large arm-chairs and put their feet on 
another, sit on any tabic in the room.* He also found that the society 
at Bury danced badly, without grace or rhythm. Ganrbling went on 
but for very low stakes as compared with France (and, very probably, 
London). 

What did impress him favourably about the provincial society he 
met was the affection displayed between husband and wife. He was 
amazed to find that they spent a great deal of time in each other’s 

I. It was usual to put a toast or roasted pippin into a hot drink of spiced ale, 
but the custom of toasting ladies is said to have originated from an incident 
which took place at Batli in the reign of Charles II. On a public day, a cele¬ 
brated beauty was in the Cross Bath and one of her admirers took a glass of 
water in which the fair one stood and drank iier health to the company. A gay 
fellow W'lio was half-fuddled then offered to jump in and swore tliat ‘though 
he liked not the liquor, he would have the toast \ He w»as opposed in his reso¬ 
lution, yet ladies ever since have been called a Toast. {Taller, 24). 

a. Francois, Due de la Rocliefoucauld: A rrenchmait in FMgland (1784). 
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I company and - an interesting remark this - ‘they seem not to know 
what ennui is’. And yet its first cousin, the spleen, was solemnly 
entered in a French dictionary, m 1798, as an affliction particularly 
prevalent in Great Britain. 

In fact, the emotional climate on both sides of the Channel appears 
to have been more or less the same, with perhaps a slightly reduced 
intensity on the English side. Melancholy and tears were fashionable 
with both. Sterne started the flow at the riglit psychological moment 
and influenced Rousseaifs Lm Nouvcllc Hcloi'sc; from then on tears fell 
freely for a number of years. ‘The truth is,’ wrote Henry Brooke, 
‘that people live incomparably more by impulse and inclmation 
than by reason and precept. Impulse and inclination are within us and 
from the citadel rule the outworks.* And this is part of tlic letter 
which Sterne wrote to his fiancee Elizabeth Lumlcy after her depar¬ 
ture to visit a sick sister. He was alone, except for a sympathetic con¬ 
fidante: ‘The hour you left, I took to jny bed. I was woni out by 
fevers of all kinds, but most by that fever of the heart widi wliich 
thou knowest well I have been wasting these two years. Miss S. made 
me stay an hour with her and in that short space I burst into tears a 
dozen different times and in such affectionate gusts of passion that she 
was constrained to leave the room and sympathize in her dressing- 
room; “I have been weeping for you both,” she said, in a tone of the 
sweetest pity.* Sterne then sat down disconsolately to attempt to cat 
his dinner. ‘One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! I cast a 
thousand, pensive, penetrating looks at the chair thou hadst so often 
graced in diose quiet and sentimental repasts, then laid down my 
knife and fork and took out my handkerchief and clapped it across 
my face, and wept like a child. I do so at this very moment... as I 
take up my pen, my poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows and 
tears are trickling down upon the paper....’ 

Years later, Sterne went over the same humid process when he 
received a letter from his absent lady-love in India, Eliza Draper: ‘I 
read and wept - and wept and read until I was blind, then grew sick 
and went to bed, and in an hour called for the candle to read it once 
more.*^ 

But the record for lachrymatory effects must have been held by 
Miss Sophy Streatfield, an acquaintance of Famiy Burney. This young 
lady could cry at will and on the day of her departure from a visit to 
j. Journal to Biiza, cd. Wilbur L. Cross (J. P. Taylor, N.Y., I904)> 
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Mrs Tlirale, a display was arranged for the benefit of the interested 
company present. Here is Fanny Burney’s description of what took 
place: 

Sir Phillip: I have heard so much of these tears, that I would give the 
universe to have a sight of them. 

Mrs Thrak: Well, she shall cry again if you like it. 

Sophy: No, pray, Mrs ^iTiralc! 

Sir Phillip: Oh, pray do! Pray let me see a little of it! 

Mrs Thrale: Yes, do cry a little, Sophy. (In a wheedling voice) Pray 
do! Consider, now, you arc going today and its very hard if you won’t 
cry a little; indeed, dear Sophy, you ought to cry. 

Now for the wonder of wonders. When Mrs Thrale, in a coaxing 
voice, suited to a nurse soothing a baby, had run on for some time - 
while all the rest of us - in laughter, joined in the request, two crystal 
tears came into the soft eyes of Sophy Strcatficid and rolled gently 
^owii her cheeks! Such a sight I never saw before, nor could I have be¬ 
lieved. She looked uncommonly handsome, for her pretty face was not, 
like Chloc’s, blubbered; it was smooth and elegant, and neither her 
features nor complexion were at all ruffled; nay, indeed, she was smiling 
all the time. 

'Look, look!’ cried Mrs Thrale, ‘see if the tears arc not come al¬ 
ready!’ 

‘What a wonderful command,’ said Dr Dclap, very gravely, ‘that 
lady must have over herself.’ She now took out a handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes. ‘I wish I had a bottle to put those tears in,’ cried Dr 
Delap. ‘ ’Tis a thousand pities they should be wasted.’* 

Excesses of sensibility were not, however, indulged in by all the 
ladies in the land. Comincnting upon Sterne’s Sentimental Journey^ 
Mrs Greville (the wife of Dr Burney’s patron) .shrugged her shoulders 
and exclaimed: *A feeling heart is certainly a right heart, nobody will 
contest that; but when a Juan chooses to walk about the world with 
a cambric handkerchief always in his hand, that he may always be 
ready to weep, cither with man or beast, he only tums me sick! ’ 

During a society wedding in 1799, Lady Holland observed that 
Lady Pembroke ‘deemed it incumbent on her to hatch up a whimper 
during the ceremony, but as it was evidently a homage to her idol - 
decorum, it was received as such, and affected none’. (Lady Flolland’s 
own background was such that it was not considered to be in keeping 


I. Diary and Ltllets of Fanny Burney, ed. 1842-6. 
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with decorum to receive her in high society. As Lady Webster, she 
had met Lord Holland in Florence and had a son by him who was 
christened Charles Richard Fox. Later, as the celebrated Whig 
hostess, she was the centre of attraction at Holland Flouse. The only 
ladies who welcomed her to their homes were the gay and broad¬ 
minded Duchess of Devonshire and her sister Lady Bessborough.) 

Owlish pronouncements continued to be made from time to time 
and, as in the preceding century, they gradually gathered momentum 
until, aided by public indignation at the excesses of the French Re¬ 
volution and fears of its possible effects upon English ntorals, the 
Evangelical Owls gained the upper hand and forced the yotmg 
nineteenth century into notions of ‘propriety’, and a reserve of 
manner in the upper classes which, as Moore noted in his Life of 
Sheridan^ was ‘fatal to conviviahty and not very propitious to wit’. 

One of the leaders of the new wave of Puritanism was the abojj- 
tionist William Wilberforcc who induced George III to issue a Royal 
Proclamation condemning vice, and founded a Proclamation Society 
to which was attached a Vigilance Committee on the scventcenth- 
cciitury model. Like all English Owls, he paid special attention to the 
observance of the Sabbath. There have been and arc Owls in all the 
countries of the world; we arc not peculiar in that respect, but wc are 
peculiar in our fanaticism about the Sabbath. Why have our Owls 
picked upon this particular biblical injunction? Why not the other 
commandments? Why not a movement for the enforcement of the 
second commandment, which is so much more important? Probably 
because the Sabbath was a symbol of restraint, respectability, and joy- 
lessncss. It was all very well for Horace Walpole to complain, in 
1788, when Sunday card-parties were being frowned upon: ‘I do 
disapprove of this partiality to the youngest child of the week, while 
the other six days arc treated as if they had no souls to save’ - he was 
in an ever-dwindling minority. Eighteenth-century survivors who 
lingered on into the new era had to watch their step though many of 
them changed their views to suit the times. ‘As for Platonicks,* wrote 
Mrs Griffith in her Essays to Youn^ Married Women, ‘the whole system 
of nature must change and the tiger and the lamb live peaceably to¬ 
gether before a sincere and disinterested fricndsliip can exist between 
an amiable young woman and a man not nearly related to her, who 
has not passed the grand chmactcric.' 
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In the eighteenth century, ships and the sea played an increasingly 
iinportaiu role in the romantic hfc of the nation. There was gallantry 
at sea, there were love-affairs on board diip, despite the discomforts of 
Jong voyages in those days, and there was romance — and a lot of sex — 
across the seas. 

There was gallantry even on board a frigate which was attacked by 
the French in 1780 while on its way to Lisbon on a secret mission. A 
bloody fight ensued; the lady passengers were sent below while it 
was going on. When it was over, and the FTench had lost their cap¬ 
tain ;uid fifty men, one of the pas.scngers relates in her memoirs that 
‘one of die marines had liis arm shattered but rcfu.scd to leave the 
quarterdeck until the action was over; when, going down to have liis 
wound dressed, he met Mrs Cumberland coming up and gallantly 
presented the injured arm to assist her. She, noticing that he flinched 
upon her touching it, said: “ Sergeant, I am afraid you arc wounded,” 
to which he replied: “To be sure I am Madam, else I should not have 
been so bold as to have crossed you on the stairs.” * * 

There was love on board, where time hung heavily on the pas¬ 
senger’s hands. In 1769, Warren Hiistings, embarking for Madras 
on the Duke of Grafton, met the German portrait painter Imhoff and 
his wife, who was a native of Archangel. Hastings fell in love with 
Mrs Imlioff and married her eight years later. The lady could not 
stand the Indian climate, however, so Hastings sent her back to Eng¬ 
land in an Indiaman specially fitted with a profusion of sandalwood 
and carved ivory. 

At die turn of die century, Mrs Sherwood, the future author of 
The Fairchild Family, described the conditions in which she sailed to 
hjdia with her husband: ‘No woman who has not made such a voy¬ 
age in such a cabin as this can possibly know what real inconveniences 
are. The cabin was in the centre of the ship, which is so far good as 
there is less motion than at cither end. In our cabin was a porthole but 
it was hardly ever open; a great gun ran dirough the cabin, the mouth 
of wliich faced the porthole. Our hammock was slung over this gun 
and was so near to the top of the cabin that one could hardly sit up 

1. Bernard Falk: The Berkeleys of Berkeley Square (Hutcliinson, 1944)- 
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in bed. When the pumps were at work, the bilge water ran through 
tills miserable place, this worse than dog-kennel, and to finish the 
horrors of it, it was only separated by a canvas partition from the 
place in wliich the soldiers sat and, I believe, slept and dressed, so that 
it was absolutely necessary for me, in all weathers, to go down to tliis 
shocking place before any of the men were turned down for the 
night.' After this decorous lady had retired for the night in her 
cramped quarters, she had no doubt that ‘ much folly and much flirting 
W’ent on upstairs on the deck*. She also observed a married lady 
among the passengers whom she describes as a ‘decidedly improper 
person ’; and tliree young ladies ‘ who had no one to give them good 
advice’. In spite of a gay childhood, Mrs Sherwood, like other 
women of her time, was on her way to becoming a prim Victorian 
matron. (She died in 1851.) 

India did not appeal to Mrs Sherwood, and mixed marriages she 
deplored. She describes the Indian wife of an Englislmiaii whose three 
daughters had been sent to a boarding-school in England, as ‘a little 
old w^oman, enveloped in sliawls from the looms of Cashmere, wear- 
ing pyjamas of striped silk instead of a petticoat, and having her 
hookah on one side of her and her magnificent pawnbox on the 
other. ... She received me with great courtesy and we carried on 
a short conversation,’ one of the daughters interpreting. This at least 
was a legalized union, but there were others of a very diflerent nature 
which the strait-laced lady simply could not understand. She referred 
in a bewildered way to the dancing girls of India, the famous nautch 
girls, ‘ whose influence over the other sex, even over men who have 
been brought up in England, and who have known, admired and 
respected their own countrywomen, is not to be accounted for. It 
is not only obtained in a very peculiar way [one would like to know 
more about this - Mrs Sherwood is too discreet] but often kept up 
even when beauty is passed. It steals upon those who come within its 
charmed circle in a way not unlike that of an intoxicating drug, being 
the more dangerous to young Europeans because they seldom fear 
it.’ 

Other members of the English community were kept to the 
straight path of propriety. A Mr Parson had met the daughter of a 
colonel at Berhamporc, She had gone after her father to Cawnpore 
and Mr Parson had accompanied her. As far as Patna, a Mrs Hawkins 
and a missionary’s wife were in the party, but beyond Patna ‘no 
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married lady had gone widi tliem. This indiscretion had elicited so 
many animadversions that when the parties arrived at Cawnporc, 
Mr Martyn (the minister) insisted upon an immediate marriage'. 
Mrs Sherwood was generous enough to add: ‘We were pleased with 
the lady, though of course vexed at the great imprudence which had 
been committed.'' 

Margaret Catchpolc was a smuggler's sweetheart. Her tale, which 
has become a classic, was written by the Rev Richard Cobbold, the 
son of her old employer, who heard it from his mother’s lips many 
years after Margaret had left their service.-^ There may be other similar 
talcs that have never been recorded. Margaret is one of our great 
love heroines; courage, constiuicy, romance, and adventure mingle in 
her life-story, wliich began in a humble Suffolk cottage and ended in 
a Governor’s house in Australia. 

Margaret CatclipoJc was bom in 1773 in the parish of Nacton, 
near the banks of the River Orwell. She was a labourer’s daughter 
and had no schooling until years later when slie entered Mrs Cob- 
bold’s service and overheard the children at their lessons in the nur¬ 
sery. At a christetiing in her native parish she met dashing Will Laud, 
a ferryman’s son, apprenticed to a boat-builder at Norwich, whose 
love of the sea and of risky adventures was to lead him to his death, 
and Margaret into banishment ovcncas. 

Will joined a smuggler's crew and began to send Margaret costly 
presents which she ccmstantly rcfliscd, but the members of her family 
were not so strong-minded. In vain she implored Will to give up 
smuggling and take to an honest living, but the lure was too much 
for him and his gang too powerful. They would not let him go. In 
the meanwhile, Margaret was courted by a farmer’s son, John Berry, 
who, in despair at her persistent refusals, emigrated overseas - to 
Australia, where he ultimately made a name and position for himself. 
There, in the first decade of the ninetcemh century, Margaret 
Catchpolc, sentenced to transportation for life for having helped her 
sweetheart Will Laud witli whom she escaped from prison (Will 
was finally killed by the excise men, at her feet, just as they were 
about to board ship and sail away to be married in Holland), met John 

1. 'file Life and 'rimes oj Mrs Sherwood^ ed. F. J. Harvey Darton (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, 1910). 

2. Tlic Rev. Richard Cobbold; The History of Margaret Catchpolc (1846 
edition). 
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Berry, now Governor Berry, who granted her pardon and married her. 

By that time ~ many years had elapsed ~ Margaret was a very 
different person from the illiterate labourer's daughter of the early 
days. She was sclf-cducated, she had developed a talent for organiza¬ 
tion and she was highly esteemed at the Orphan Asylum where she 
had worked for years in Sydney before John Berry crossed her path 
again. When she was carrying her first cliild, she wrote to her old 
employer Mrs Cobbold, asking her to forgive and understand if she 
did not write to England any more .. . she did not want her unborn 
child to know the turbulent story of her early years and of her trans¬ 
portation. 

Other young women followed their lovers overseas and went so 
far as to enlist in the army or navy to accomplish tliis purpose. One 
wonders how they managed to keep the secret of their sex in the 
midst of such a rough community. There was Hannah Snell, whose 
Surprising Adventures as a Female Soldier were published in 1750 and 
who, widowed at the age of sixty, travelled the country with a basket 
at her back selling buttons, garters, and lace. There was Phoebe 
Hassel, who lived to the ripe old age of T05 years and was spoken of 
by George IV as ‘a jolly old fellow', to whom he gave sl year. 
Phoebe, born in 1715, fell in love with a private in a regiment 
ordered to the West Indies. She was then fifteen and so determined 
to follow her sweetheart that she enlisted in another regiment and 
embarked after him. She served in the West Indies for five years 
without her secret being discovered. Then she followed her lover and 
his regiment to Gibraltar, where her lover w^as wounded. Phoebe 
waited on the governor's wife at Gibraltar, disclosed her sex and was 
sent home, where she went to visit her sick lover in hospital. When 
he recovered, they were married and lived happily together for 
twenty years. 

There were not only women soldiers, but also women pirates: 
Anne Bouncy and Mary Read. Their story could be turned into a 
musical ~ with a happier ending. Here is a brief synopsis: 

Captain Rackham was feeling jealous. An unusual sentiment, per¬ 
haps, for a warlike pirate. At that time - 1717 ~ Rackham, better 
known as ‘Caheo Jack' (his breeches were made out of this material), 
was the leader of the ruffianly buccaneers that infested the seas of the 
West Indies. He was jealous - of his mate. What a woman she was, 
this Anne Bonney! 
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Nobody on board, however, apart from the captain, knew that 
the dashing mate was a woman. They would have been amazed. 
Had she not secured old Jack Herman’s sloop for them and fought 
with the courage of a tiger? 

Only a few days before, Rackham and his men caught a trading 
vessel off the island of Haiti and forcibly enrolled the captain and 
crew. Among them was a bright, well-built English lad with velvety 
brown eyes. Calico Jack soon noticed that Anne Bonney was looking 
at him a little too tenderly. 

lie was a hot-blooded man, but he could not show his resentment 
before the men. So he continued to observe the two offenders 
stealthily. To Ins satisfaction, he saw that the English boy was not 
attracted by Anne. On the contrary he seemed to be trying to avoid 
her. At times, when her eyes rested upon him caressingly he even 
appeared to blush. 

One night Calico Jack staged a show-down in his cabin over a 
bowl of punch. If he thought he was going to spring a surprise when 
he aimounccd that his mate was a woman, an even bigger surprise 
was in store for him and for Amic. Because it transpired that the 
handsome English lad was a woman too: Mary Read, who hailed 
from Cornwall in England. The two women pirates eyed one another 
in astonishment while Calico Jack enjoyed a hearty laugh at their 
expense. Once the state of tension had been eased, they all became 
good friends and pirates together. 

Together they swept between the islands of the West Eidics, plun¬ 
dering and pillaging all the vessels that crossed their wild path. The 
women pirates were as bold as the men. 

On calm days, sailing under the blue skies of the Bahamas, the 
‘ladies’ sat outside Calico Jack’s cabin and told eacli other their 
life-story -* in whispers - for fear of being overheard by the mem¬ 
bers of the crew, to whom they were still men, and brave ones at 
that. 

Copper-haired, green-eyed Anne Bonney, the more beautiful of 
the two, was of Irish extraction. Her father had been an attorney in 
Cork, and her mother his housemaid. After some gossip in their home 
country, they had decided to emigrate to the States, and they set sail 
for Carolina. 

Amie was bom bold and tempestuous. Her father would have liked 
her to marry a rehable young man but she would have none of it. 
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Instead, she fell for a handsome sailor whom she met at a dance in 
Charleston. His name was Captain Bonney. 

After a secret marriage, the pair went off to sea, and Anne dis¬ 
guised herself as a man so as to be able to follow her husband in 
his trading voyages. These were unprofitable, however, and one 
day Aimc suggested they should join forces with the pirates estab¬ 
lished on the island of New Providence. 

Captain Bonney meekly obeyed his wife’s instructions. Anne had . 
found out that he was not so dashing at sea as he had appeared to be 
on land. Compared with the leader of the pirates, Captain Rackliam, 
he looked almost effeminate. Anne rapidly transferred her affections 
to the swashbuckling sea-rover. He was the kind of man she admired: 
reckless, gay, and brave. Bonney was conveniently sent on distant 
enterprises, while Anne followed Calico Jack on liis sloop, always 
disguised as a man during the day-time. Wild-eyed and insolent, she 
fought and swore like a m.an too. And she was always brimming over 
with ideas. It was she who encouraged Calico Jack to ever more 
daring expeditions. 

Mary Read had had an eventful life too. Perhaps even more event¬ 
ful than Anne’s. She was also warm-hearted, and more devoted to 
her friends and lovers. She had become used to passing off as a boy 
since her childhood. Her mother had a son who had been promised 
the grandmother’s succession. Not very long after her mother be¬ 
came a widow, the little boy died and a girl, Mary, was bom. To pull 
the wool over the grandmother’s eyes, Mary was dressed like a boy. 
But she never got the grandmother’s money after all. 

Her grandfather had been a sea-captain. The sea was in her blood. 
At the age of thirteen, she engaged herself in a man-of-war and 
stayed at sea for five or six years. Lithe, agile, full of fun ... none 
of her colleagues or superiors ever guessed her true sex! 

Eventually, however, Mary tired of the sea, landed in Flanders 
and joined the Light Dragoons in fighting the French. But so far was 
she from feeling like a man emotionally that she fell head over heels 
in love with a handsome young Flemish officer. She accompanied 
him on all his forays and protected liim in an ahnost maternal way. 
Until, despairing of being able to control her feelings any longer, she 
at last confessed the truth. 

I’he young officer was delighted and prepared to take immediate 
advantage of tlie unusual situation. But Mary, for all her free and 
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unladylike life at sea and at war, was at heart a reserved and proper 
cightccnth-ccntury maiden. She refused to succumb to the officer's 
advances. Since, however, he loved her sincerely, he suggested 
marriage and this she joyfully agreed to. 

Their wedding was one of the most discussed events in the army. 
Guests turned up from all over the country to witness ‘the wedding 
of the two troopers’, and presents poured in from all sides. Of course, 
the notorious troopers were both discharged from the army after¬ 
wards -> but they were given a handsome enough sum to enable them 
to buy a small tavern. Business was brisk at the Three Horseshoes and 
Mary lived happily with her ex-soldier husband luitil quite sud¬ 
denly - lie died, less than a year alter their wedding. 

Mary could not bear to remain in Flanders after his death. So she 
made for the nearest port, put on her sailor’s uniform, and engaged 
witli a vessel bound on a trading cruise to the West Indies. And that 
was how she came into contact - or colhsion - with Calico Jack and 
liis predatory band. 

As for die second great love in her life, Peter Flincs, he was a mate 
on the Star, one of the many vessels to be boarded by Calico Jack and 
his crew. Hines was cjigagcd by Mary who - dressed in masculine 
attire - attacked liiin with a cutlass which she wielded very skilfully. 
She was careful not to wound him, for it was a case of love at first 
sight in spite of the hostile conditions under which they had met. 
Later, Calico Jack conducted a secret marriage service in his cabin. 
Mary was devoted to Peter Hines. As with her first husband, she 
looked after him with maternal soheitude. Apparently she was the 
better fighter of the two and he admitted it. 

One day Peter quarrelled with a sliipmate. In pirate fasliion, it was 
agreed that they should dLsembark on the nearest island and fight it 
out man to man. Mary, who had more faith in her fighting powers 
than ill those of her husband, provoked the aggressor to a quarrel 
herself and arranged that their fight would take place first. She fixed 
it so well that she killed her opponent before he could harm her 
beloved Peter. 

However sentimental they might be among themselves, die world 
at large felt little sympathy for Calico Jack and his murderous gang. 
The authorities were after them. Woods Rogers, Governor of die 
Bahamas, equipped an armed sloop to track ^em down and bring 
them to justke. 
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One day, in the mohtli of October 1720, while Calico Jack was 
cruising off the coast ofjainaica, the governor’s sloop descended upon 
him. A long and bloody engagement followed. The free-booters 
fought like wildcats but the odds against them were too great. Mary 
and Anne fought valiantly with them to the very end. 

They were tried at Santiago dc la Vega. Mary pleaded ‘guilty’ 
but tried to protect Peter Hines, who, she said, had only joined the 
crew imdcr compulsion. He was set free. Mary was sentenced to be 
hanged but, as an expectant mother, her execution was postponed. 
Incarcerated in a filthy eighteenth-century prisini this wild but de¬ 
voted woman contracted a fever and died within a few days. 

As for Anne - she disappeared completely after one last tigerish 
attack on Calico Jack, who had been sentenced to be hanged in 
chains; Tf you had fought like a man,* she exclaimed callously during 
their last interview, ‘you need not have been hanged like a dog.’ ^ 

None the less devoted, in their quiet, retiring, feminine way, were 
the wives of great commanders and naval officers, those who waited 
impatiently for their husband’s return after months of absence at sea, 
like the wife of Admiral Boscawen, who, after spending several 
weeks at Portsmouth on one occasion, heard that winds had delayed 
his return. T could not read your letter,’ she replied, ‘without a pain 
in my stomach, grief and loss of sleep, for 1 had so depentieJ upon your 
coming day by day that a month more seems an age.’ Pie was so often 
away in the course of their married life, and she wrote so many anti¬ 
cipatory letters. Here is another: ,. You cannot imagine how many 
schemes I form to receive and entertain yon. It has kept me awake 
many m hour. I adoni myself, my children, I decorate my house. 
You arrive! I figure to myself your looks, your words. As for mine, 
they will be few -1 shall be past speaking. Sometimes I cannot deter¬ 
mine whether I shall be dressed in blue, or white, or yellow, or red, 
or green. My last resolves were white, I think, for sure ’twill be 
another marriage and 1 once more a bride, happier than the first rime 
by as much as 1 am enriched with three beautiful children.’ 

She writes frankly to her husband who addressed her as ‘dearest 
friend and partner’, confesses that she has been reading a saucy French 
book, Lcs Bijoux Indiscrets, and adds disarmingly: ‘But niy dear, wliat 
a book! I am ashamed of it. I have read it right through and because 
I do not wish to conceal from you the worst actions of my life, I send 
I. Reginald Hargreaves; Womett at Arms (Hutchinson, 1930). 
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it to you, to show you what a wicked book has engrossed your chaste 
wife these last two days. (Could you tliink me as lovable as Mirza?) ’ 
Mrs Boscawen regretted her lack of beauty, a subject to which she 
refers several times in her correspondence with the absent admiral, 
concluding hopefully: *I trust you will find charms in my heart, the 
charms of duty and affection that will endear me as much to you as 
if I were in the bloom of youth and beauty.^ 

She looked after the estate and reports at the end ofjuly 1755, that 
‘the hay is all stacked and the turnips sowed Her ‘ walk* is charming, 
but she wishes she could persuade all her choicest flowers to wait for 
her ber^cr. In uninhibited eighteenth-century vein she refers to liis 
brother’s impending marriage: ‘I think Jack’s a very happy fellow. I 
suppose he’ll think himself still happier this day se’ennight when he 
may enjoy this fair lady’s company of nights as well as days. So much 
for the marriage of your brother. Now for the marriage of your 
marc - an affair about which I have been very anxiously concerned, 
I assure you....’ A frank, detailed account follows. 

I'hc letters continued over the years, full of tendemess, from 
memories of their first meetings, when ‘you and I loved one another 
and told it only by our eyes’, to resolutions on the eve of a confine¬ 
ment: ‘I do not intend to be brought to bed before you come. The 
presence of so great a man may spread a happy influence and inspire 
the child with some of his heroic virtue.’ In 1761, the admiral, who was 
only fifty, died of a fever at their Surrey henne, Hatchlands Park, 
where a memorial tablet was inscribed by his ‘once happy wife’.* 

At Portsmouth, our future ‘Sailor King’ - William IV - proposed 
to Sarah, the daughter of the naval commissioner, who remained un¬ 
married and died in 1 826. When George III heard what was going on, 
he wrote to the naval commander, Richard Hower, asking to have 
William removed from the commissioner’s house. Before he left, 
William wrote to the girl’s fiitlier: ‘To my lovely girl I leave it to 
you. Sir, to say to her what you think proper. I love her from the 
bottom of my heart and only wish I had been in the situation of life 
to have married her. My best wishes and prayers shall be always 
offered up to heaven for her welfare.’ 

I. Cecil Aspinall-Oglander: Admiral*s Wife—the Hon Mrs R. Boscawen 
(Longmans, 1940). 



7 • The Small Circle: Experiments 


While these amorous adventures were going on by and on the sea, 
some curious experiments were being undertaken inland by academic 
gentlemen who had been influenced by Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau's 
Emile and Sophie, and others who, without claiming to be disciples of 
the new revolutionary philosopher, were imbued with man’s age- 
old desire to mould woman according to his own private t;istcs. In the 
first category must be placed ‘that virtuous human being', as Dr 
Edgcwordi called him, Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and 
Merton.. The heroine of tliis book, Miss Sukey Simmons, takes cold 
baths all the year round, rises by candlelight, rides miles upon a 
trotting horse, reads but docs not speak French, is an accomplished 
housewife, and sings agreeably though ignorant of music, her unde 
holding the view that ‘human life is not long enough to throw away 
so much time upon the science of making a noise'. 

Tliomas Day, not content witli liis literary heroine, sought out a 
live girl to transform into the perfect wife, a child who could be edu¬ 
cated to take an interest in literature and science, to despise fashion, 
to live in retirement, and devote her life to philanthropic works. 
Accompanied by his friend, John Bickncll, Thomas visited the 
Orphan Asylum at Shrewsbury where he selected for hLs experiment 
a pretty blonde of twelve, whom he named Sabrina - from the River 
Severn close by - and Sidney, after Algernon Sidney, who was one 
of his heroes. Then he went to the Foundling Hospital where he chose 
a companion for Sabrina, called Lucrctia. He took his protegees to 
France, where they teased him, quarrelled between tbcjnsclvcs and 
ended by catching the smallpox. 

After a year. Day returned to England, as specified under the terms 
of his contract with the Foundling Hospital, and apprenticed Lucrctia 
to a milliner. In 1770 he visited Dr Erasmus Darwin at Liclifield and 
with Sabrina and a female household, settled at Stow Hill, where he 
joined the learned coterie that included Darwin, the Hcrschcls, Sir 
Joseph Banks, occasionally Dr Johnson, and the auburn-haired poetess 
Anna Seward, known as ‘the Swan of Lichfield'. 

Thomas Day’s experiments with Sabrina failed lamentably. When 
he dropped melted sealing wax on her arm, the child could not 
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endure the pain without flindxing; when he fired pistols loaded with 
pi^wder at her skirts, she started and screamed. She was definitely 
not a good subject. Day recognized the sad fact and packed her off to 
boarding-school with an ample allowance. Three years later she mar¬ 
ried his fiicndjohn Bicknell. In 1778, Thomas found a congenial wife 
at last in the amenable person of Esther Milner, who had received an 
ordinary boar din g-scliool education; thanks to her husband*s re¬ 
newed experiments, she was soon hardened into Spartan health. He 
made her put away her harpsichord and music books and did not 
allow her any servants. 

The Greek scholar John Twcddell (who died of fever in Athens in 
1799) fell in love with a Miss Isabel Gunning, a cousin of the famous 
beauties, in 1794. They met at a country house party and after an 
acquaintance of three weeks, he offered her his heart and hand. The 
young lady agreed to carry on a clandestine correspondence, but she 
did not wish to commit herself. She was prudent. The suitor declared 
himself in warm terms: ‘You have asked me how an attachment .so 
strong as to require confession can have arisen from an intercourse of 
so short a date. It may be impossible perhaps for you to conceive this, 
because you arc unacquainted with your own attractions; and it cer¬ 
tainly is impossible for me to explain it, because I am not able to de¬ 
tail them. You know that such a question cannot admit of a very 
ready solution. It depends upon fecUngs, and upon an infinity of little 
tilings, the power of which is not to be described cither singly or 
collectively.’ His attachment ‘is founded, then, in that similarity 
which I discover in our tempers and dispositions, in our common 
notions of men and things, and in our mutual opinions of the means 
of happiness. Count therefore I entreat you on my affection as fixed 
and constant, the offspring of reason and sentiment’ - a typical end- 
of-the-century combination. 

All went smoothly so long as the scholarly lover wrote ardently 
that T love to the excess of attachment ... I have the warmest and 
the strongest feelings that ever inhabited any bosom, for the unhappi¬ 
ness, I fear, of the possessor. I therefore could not endure a state of 
insipid mediocrity . ..’ but when he began to recommend stodgy 
reading matter to his beloved, the correspondence dwindled and 
eventually came to a stop. Tweddell had particularly recommen¬ 
ded Locke’s Essay on the Conduct of Understanding, The Elements 
of Modern History, and The History of the English Constitution. The 
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young lady apparently took fright, too, at his advanced ideas and 
politics.^ 

Another didactic bachelor, Philip Doddridge, attempted to reform 
his lady-friends by writing long letters to them setting out their 
faults. When one of them angered him in conversation he went home 
and penned her a long letter informing her that her vanity had spoilt 
many a cup of chocolate drunk in liis study. A widow, Mrs Jennings, 
he found ‘pettish and morose* but he thought he could, if he married 
her, ‘form her more completely, at least to my own fancy*. She 
refused him. 

Sir William Hamilton*s nephew took Emma in hand before she 
left for Naples and had her educated - a task to which the Regency 
portrait painter George Ronmey contributed by giving her Haylcy*s 
IniimpJis of Temper to read, so as to soften her violent temper. Emma 
was grateful. She rc-rcad the poem at frequent intervals and it calmed 
her, she told him, ‘at times when her girdle was like to burst*. 

Lord Sandwich had his lady-friend Martha Ray (whom he first 
saw behind the counter of a milliner’s shop in Tavistock Street) 
trained in singing and music, and he established her in his home at 
Hinchingbrooke, where she ‘charmed the wife of a bishop by her 
singing and the modesty of her behaviour*. (Later, a Lieutenant 
Hackman met her at a ball, fell in love and asked her to leave Lord 
Sandwich to marry him. She refused, but he followed her to London 
and shot her as she was coming out of Covent Garden theatre. He 
fired at himself afterwards but only succeeded in inflicting a wound in 
his head. He was executed at Tyburn in 1779. Lord Sandwich wept 
bitterly at this tragic end to a connexion of seventeen years ‘with 
great and uninterrupted felicity on both sides’.) 

The novelist Henry Brooke married his ward when she was thir¬ 
teen and still at school. They lived together happily for fifty years. 
A more modest would-be Pygmalion was Bob Pott, Hickey’s Lon¬ 
don crony. He wished to take his mistress to India and to teach her 
how to read and write during the long passage out, but he could not 
secure a cabin for her, and had to leave her behind. 

A revision of the marriage laws suggested by the notorious Colonel 
Hanger was not taken up by the authorities, although it had its good 
points: ‘Make it but a pleasure,’ he wrote, ‘and suitable to his 

I. Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century^ ed. George Paston (Grant 
Richards, 1901). 
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convenience, for man to live a virtuous life, and make morality more 
pleasing than vice; let divorces at a small expense be obtained and in 
some instances polygamy permitted, wc should soon find virtue pre¬ 
vail and prostitution diminish. I would have a law enacted that every 
young woman previous to her intended marriage should appear be¬ 
fore some dignified prelate after taking the sacrament and should be 
interrogated before the altar of her God, whether the man, her in¬ 
tended husband, was the object of her voluntary choice and that no 
threat or compulsions of parents had forced lier to consent to the 
nuptial. Marriages in general arc made from too hasty conclusion 
before parties can know each other well enough.' ‘ 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic cightecnth-ccntury contri¬ 
butions to the theory and practice of matrimony was provided by the 
Letters of Heury and Frances exchanged both during their courtship 
and their wedded life by Richard and Elizabetli Griffith, a plain¬ 
looking, minor literary couple imbued with ideals of gallantry, 
delicacy, and good breeding. 

' ‘The tenderness and politeness of our lives have absolutely refined 
matrimony into Amour between us,' they wrote for the edification 
of the pubhc, and both of them jnadc a point of keeping their 
affections alive by mutual gifts, tender letters, and the scrupulous 
observance of anniversaries. Ten years after their marriage, *Fr:mces' 
pencilled on the wooden wall of a bathing hut at Dunlcary a prayer 
to sea-boni Venus to renew her youth and keep her lovely in her 
husband's eyes - but they were not blind to their physical deficiencies 
and as they grew older ‘they took pleasure in the contrast between 
their homely appearance and the romantic ardour of their affection'.^ 
It is hard for an idealist to have to add that after thirty years of con¬ 
jugal bliss, they spent their last years apart. ‘Henry' is said to have 
eloped with ‘a girl of fortune and consccjuencc'. 

1. Life Adventures and Opinions of Col, J. Hantier (i8oi). 

2. J, M. S. Tompkins; The Polite Marriage (Cambridge University Press, 

1938). 



8 ' Money and Maidenlieads 


‘I LOVii the young dogs of this age/ said Dr Johnson. ‘They have 
more wit and humour :uid knowledge of life than we had. But then 
the dogs arc not so good scholars.* 

Their knowledge of life was not always derived from the purest 
sources. ‘Times arc very had/ wrote Lord Chesterfield, ‘for the 
female quality and gentry, it being the great fashion for our young 
fellows not only to deal with but to marry common whores, $o that 
the immarricd ladies can get no husbands and the married ones none 
but their husbands.* 

In 1799 the same idea was expressed by another autlior: ‘The 
Reverend Hutchinson Holywell has four stout, well-looking, un¬ 
married daughters that have been marriageable some years. A com¬ 
mon spectacle and everywhere from the same cause; the fornication 
of men with the abandoned of the sex robs thousands of .such virtuous 
and good girls of husbands.* 

Advertisements for mistresses appeared in the papers while others 
were addressed to lacUes who were suffering from the consequences of 
their imprudence, such as the following from the True Briton of 31 
October 1801: ‘Pregnant ladies, whose situation requires a temporary 
retirement, may be accommodated with a genteel apartment to 
Lye-in, agreeably to their circumstances, their infant put out to 
nurse and humanely taken care of. The consolation resulting from 
this undertaking to many of the most respectable families in this 
kingdom, by securing their reputation and characters from the base 
censure of the world, and preserving peace and concord among rela¬ 
tions and fi'icnds, is sufficiently conspicuous to be countenanced by 
the humane and sensible portion of Mankind. Care, tenderness, 
humanity, honour and secrecy may be relied on. Apply to Mr White, 
Surgeon and Man-Midwife, or Mrs White, Midwife, No. 2 London 
House Yard, St Paul’s Churchyard.’ 

During a debate in the House of Lords in 1798, the Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham laid the blame for current manners upon .. . the French goveni- 
incnt! ‘The Directorate of this country,* he said, ‘finding that they 
cannot subdue us by their arms, appear as if they are determined to 
gain their ends by destroying our morals/ He thought that all foreign 
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dancers and ‘indecent cxliibitions in theatres’ were in the pay of the 
enemy. But the rot - it is impossible to know to what extent it had 
actually affected society - had begun earlier in the century. Defoe, 
writing in 1727, had already complained about the ‘young dogs’: 
‘Whence come palsies and epilepsies, falling sickness, trembling of 
the joints, pale dejected aspects, leanness and at last rottenness and 
other filthy and loathsome distempers, but from the criminal excesses 
of their younger times?’ 

No wonder, then, that, ‘Not one in five hundred of those that 
now marry really understand what they marry for. Ask the ladies 
why they marry, they’ll tell you it is for a good settlement, hence it 
follows that we have such few happy and successful matches. How 
much matrimony, liow little h)vc, how many coupled, how few 
joined! Matrimony without love is the cart before the horse, and love 
widiout matrimony is the hor.se without any cart at all....’ 

Defoe believed that not one in ten of ‘prudential matches* suc¬ 
ceeded, and he would have liked the words of the wedding service to 
be changed from ‘I take thee to be my wedded wife . , ,* to ‘I choose 
thee. .. .* The subject of most conversations on matrimony, he said, 
was ‘money and maidenheads’. 

‘It is right,* argued Lord Chesterfeld, ‘that marriage pay for past 
pleasures for it procures hardly any in the future. Feminine merit 
without money would not suffice, and money without merit would 
be a turbulent mixture.’ 

The amount of a bride’s fortune was the measure of her attractive¬ 
ness. If a woman had four thousand pounds, she was said to be a 
woman of four thousand charms, and marriages were announced in 
magazines with figures complete, for example, ‘Mr Baskett to Miss 
Pell, with five thousand pounds.’ - ‘Mr Davis to Mrs Wyld, with four 

hundred pounds per annum.’ - ‘Sir George C-to widow Jones, 

with ten thousand pounds a year besides ready money.. . .* 

Dr Gregory, in his Father s Li\^acy to His Daughters thought 

that girls were lucky if they received an offer from a man of good 
sense, morals, temper, fortune, and a family ‘free from any loath¬ 
some hereditary disease’. Sypliilis was very prevalent. He did not hold 
out much hope of a love match: ‘Without an unusual share of 
natural sensibility and very peculiar good fortune, a woman in this 
countr)^ has very little probability of marrying for love. A man of 
taste and delicacy marries a woman because he loves her more than 
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any other. A woman of equal taste and delicacy marries him because 
she esteems liim and because he gives her that preference.* He was in 
favour of‘an easy intercourse between the sexes which occasions an 
emulation and exertion in each to excel and be agreeable, hence their 
respective excellencies are mutually communicated and bleudc’d*. 

Mary Wollstonccraft also alluded to debauchery: ‘Alas, husbands, 
as well as their helpmates, are only often overgrown children; nay, 
thanks to early debauchery, scarcely men in their outward form.’ 

‘A mercenary marriage is a detestable prostitution,' wrote Mrs 
Chapone in her Letters for the Improvement of the Mind, for readers of 
fifteen, but the London season nevertheless continued to present the 
flurried spectacle of a stock exchange. ‘Miss Child comes out this 
winter,' wrote a match-making friend to a major in the country 
.. the moment she is fired off, she will be pursued by all the braw-* 
ncy tribe of fortune hunters, so that for her sake and yours I most 
sincerely wish (provided you like her) that you took tltc earliest 
occasion of shewing lier that sort of attention which she could not 
but remark. No time is to be lost, and I think you should, even now, 
get awMy from quarters and take your measures for throwing yourself 
in her way. Such a prize as that of an amiable girl, with a fortune 
suited to your rank, is worth any exertion.'* 

Small wonder that the ‘fashionables' spoke of separate beds, and 
of‘dwindling into a wife', in the words of Congreve's Millamant. 
‘Oh, how many torments lie in the small circle of a wedding ring!' 
exclaimed Colley Cibber. Even the prudent moralist Fielding, who 
acknowledged the soHd comfort that his own wife had given him, 
admitted that the marital state was one ‘of tranquil felicity, including 
so little variety that, like Salisbury Plain, it affords only one prospect 
- a very pleasant one, it must be confessed, but the same*. 

Dr Johnson wondered why young ladies married at all, since ‘they 
have so much more freedom and so much more attention'paid to 
them while immarried', and Mrs Chapone thought that it was better * 
to be single than to undergo an unhappy marriage. 

]. Pembroke Papers, cd. Lord Ilerbert. 
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W AS the young Due dc la Rochefoucauld being too optimistic when 
he wrote that from his observations - in the provinces - ‘three out of 
four marriages arc based on affection, and one can see by experience 
that most of them arc perfectly successful. Husbands and wives always 
go out together . .. they always give the appearance of perfect har¬ 
mony and the wife in particular has an air of contentment wliich 
always gives me pleasure.* (In the capital, the more worldly Abb^ Ic 
Blanc found English wives awkward but chaste and fully capable of 
resisting the blandishments of French lovers.) 

• Here, too, it is futile to attempt to generalize. There were husbands 
and husbands. ‘I have known him,* said a Mr Sclwyn in Fanny 
Burney’s diary, referring to a husband he knew, ‘frequently pinch 
her [his wife] till she has been ready to cry with pain.* ‘Wretched 
doings!* exclaimed Mr B., ‘cruel to a fair female? Oh, fie, fie, fie.* 
Lord Coventry forbade lii.s wife to wear rouge. At a dinner-party 
during their honeymoon in Paris, the newly married Lord ‘coursed 
his wife round the table on suspecting she had stolen a little red, 
seized her, scrubbed it off by force with a napkin and then told her 
that since she had deceived him and broken her promise, he would 
carry her back direct to England*. In the end the impetuous lord be¬ 
came accustomed to rouge. His wife also used white lead, which was 
the cause of her death. Another indiscreet husband made his wife fall 
into a fit of hysterics by exclaiming loudly across the drawing-room: 
‘My dear, one of your eyebrows has dropped off!* 

A quickly consoled widower described by Mrs Boscawen was Sir 
Francis Wynn, whose wooing of Miss Frances Shackcrlcy caused a 
tumult in the family: ‘The bridegroom arrived only on the Friday; 
threw himself at his mistress’s feet and said he would not rise tdl she 
consented they should be married the next day. She begged him to 
stay a foimight only, till preparations were made, clothes bought, 
etc. but he w^as inflexible and all she could obtain was for him to put 
off his weepers (his wife not having been dead above eight weeks). For 
my part, I commend his impatience, for *tis certain he has no time to 
lose. The lady he has married is about twenty-six, is his goddaughter, 
for tliere has always been a great friendship between him and her 
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father to whom he declared his intentions about three weeks ago, but 
they did not imagine he proposed to have executed them till his deep 
mourning was expired. He says his late lady enjoined him to marry 
immediately and with that view left him her whole estate. The official 
announcement of the wedding, solemnized on i6 July 1748, stated 
that it had taken place “at the request of his late lady, under her 
hand“\^ 

Less easily consoled, Dr Van Buchell lost his first wife in 1775 and 
had her body preserved by Dr Hunter, who injected the blood-vessels 
with carmine fluid, inserted glass eyes and had all the cavities packed, 
after which the corpse was decked in silk and lace and placed upon a 
bed covered by a curtain. This was kept in the sitting-room and the 
occupant introduced to all newcomers as the ‘dear departed* for 
several years, untiJ the doctor’s second wife protested. * 

Wives were equally variable. James Lackington, shoemaker and 
bookseller, was fortunate in both his experiences. One Christmas, 
when he had only half a crown in liis pocket, he bought a copy of 
Young’s Ni^ht Thou(^hts instead of a Christmas turkey; announcing 
tliis to his wife, he said: * “I tliink that I have acted wisely, for had I 
bought a dinner, we should have eaten it tomorrow and the pleasure 
would have been soon over, but should we live for fifty years longer, 
we shall have the Night Thoughts to feast upon.” My wife was con¬ 
vinced.’ » 

On the other hand. Parson Stocfcdale’s wife was a pest. A play was 
written about her by a local dramatist in 1786 soon after she had re- • 
turned to her husband at Alnwick after a long separation. The 
harassed husband wrote to liis attorney: T have been very near the 
Gates of Pluto’s dreary Realm and am but slowly returning from 
those gloomy precincts. To speak in prose: the powers of my stomach 
have been almost destroyed. I have been long afflicted with indiges¬ 
tion and dreadful pains in that region. The malady was occasioned by 
my wife’s infamous invasion of me, by my foolislily allowing her to • 
continue ten weeks in tliis house, and by the want of sleep, loss of 
appetite and agony of mind which during that time I suffered. Her 
coming liither was unwarrantable, was worse than highway rob¬ 
bery ~ for she came not from indigence. I thank God however that I 
am now rid of her, though the obstinate devil will hve nowhere but 
at Abwick.’ 

I. Cecil Aspinall-Oglaiider: Admiral*s Wife - the Hon Mrs R. Boscawm, 
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The Bombay bluestocking Eliza Draper, the object of Sterne’s 
Jotmtal, left her husband in 1773. Each had accused die other of mis¬ 
conduct. In her farewell letter to her husband, she addressed him in 
die dramatic vocative: T go, 1 know not whither, but I will never 
be a tax on you, Draper. ,.. The enclosed are die only bills owing 
that I know of, except about six rupees to Doojec, the shoemaker.... 
O Draper! A word, a look sympathetick of regret on Tuesday or 
Wednesday would have saved me the perilous adventure....’ 
Eliza eventually rctunicd to England and published Sterne^s letters to 
her. The scene of her elopement was made into a panorama and ex¬ 
hibited to the gaping London crowds. 

Dr Buniey lamented the death of his first wife in a letter to Miss 
Young: T always from the first moment I saw her to the last, had an 
ardent passion for her person, to which time had added true friend¬ 
ship and rational regard. She could mould me to what she pleased - a 
distant hint, a remote wish from her was enough to inspire me with 
courage for any undertaking.’ 

Examples of marriages happy and unhappy could be quoted ad 
infinitum. Interesting, maybe, but inconclusive. Love, as Defoe said 
about the marriage of ideal partners, ‘is not in them a passion but a 
quality rooted and riveted in their very being - they have a disposi¬ 
tion to it in their very nature’. There are no statistics to show how 
many couples possessed tliis quality. 

Earthy William Cobbett advised young men to examine their 
• chosen ones as they would a horse, and he wanted them to make sure 
of their housekeeping qualities: ‘Look a little at the labours of the 
teeth, for these correspond with those of the other members of the 
body and with the operations of the mind. “Quick at meals, quick at 
work” is a saying as old as the hills. Never mind the pieces of needle¬ 
work, the tambouring, the maps of the world made by her needle. 
Get to see her at work upon a mutton-chop or a bit of bread and 
•cheese and if she deal quickly with these, you have a pretty good 
security for that activity, that stirring industry, without which a wife 
is a burden instead of a help. And as to love, it cannot live for more 
than a month or two (in the breast of a man of spirit) towards a lazy 
woman. Another mark of industry is a quick step and a somewhat 
heavy tread and if the body lean a little forward, and the eye keep 
steadily in the same direction while the feet are going, so much the 
better, for these discover earnestness to arrive at the intended point. 
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I do not like, and 1 never liked, young, sauntering, soft-stepped girls 
who move as if they were perfectly indifferent to the result/ 

Cobbett chose his own excellent wife according to these principles, 
which is more than many other writers on the subject have done. 
When he first saw her, she was thirteen and he was twenty-one. She 
was the daughter of a sergeant of artillery; he was sergeant-major of 
a regiment of foot stationed near St Jolm, New Brunswick. Cobbett 
sat for an hour in her company. He thought her beautiful and in¬ 
dustrious. Seeing her out in the snow scrubbing out a wash-tub one 
early morning, he said aloud: ‘That’s the girl for me!* 

* From the first day I spoke to her, I never had a thouglit of her ever 
being the wife of any other man, more than I had thought of her 
being transformed into a chest of drawers, and I made up my mind 
to marry as soon as possible and get out of the army. The artillery left 
for England before the rest of tlic regiment, and she with them. . . 

He had saved 150 guineas, w^hich he sent her before she sailed, asking 
her to find lodgings for herself if her home was uncomfortable. He 
was kept abroad for two years, and when he found her again in Eng¬ 
land, he discovered that she had engaged herself as a maid-of-all- 
work at ;^5 a year in the house of a Captain Brisac. She put the whole 
of Cobbett’s 150 guineas in liis hands, upon which touching gesture 
the future author of the Rural Rides and Advice to Young Men {and 
incidentally Young Women) exclaimed: ‘Need I tell the reader what my 
feelings were?* 

‘Yours was a match of prudence and common good liking,* Swift 
wrote to a young lady upon her marriage, ‘without any mixture of 
that ridiculous passion which has no being but in play-books and 
romances. * This was the orthodox view drummed into young ladies. 
Moreover, the majority of women were taught by their mothers to 
despise the pleasures of love. Swift also enjoined them to ‘conceal 
your esteem and your love in your breast and reserve your kind looks 
and language for private hours*. ^ 

Dr Johnson, who was so devoted to his motherly ‘Tetty*, told 
Boswell that in his opinion ‘it is commonly a weak man who marries 
for love *. He added that * love and marriage are different states *, a view 
which lias nevertheless not been pursued by the English with the same 
interested intensity as their Gallic neighbours. 

The double standard of morality was firmly upheld, even by 
moralists like Dr Johnson, who went so far as to declare that he would 
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not receive home a daughter who had run away from her husband on 
account of his infidelity. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he 
argued, the woman brought the amioyance on herself by her un- 
amiable remissness towards her lord and master. ‘They give great 
offence,’ he said, ‘by a contemptuous spirit of non compliance on 
petty occasions. . ,. M<5st marriages would in general be as happy, 
and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor upon 
a due consideration of the characters and circumstances, without the 
parties having any choice in the matter.’ 


10 • clandestine Marriages 

As for the actual wedding ceremony, it is curious to find how shy 
people of all classes were about it. This was the heyday of the famous 
‘Fleet Marriages’, which began in the late seventeenth century, where 
weddings were secretly performed ~ one can hardly say ‘solemnized’ 
- in squalid circumstances and surroundings. Each ‘marrying house’ 
employed a toutcr to hang about Fleet Street and Ludgatc Hill and 
seldom could a solitary wayfarer of marriageable years walk from St 
Paul’s Churchyard to Temple Bar witliout being solicited by a ‘ plycr ’ 
to accompany him to a convenient tavern. Women, it was said, ‘often 
surpassed the men in loquacity and impudence’. It amused Londoners 
to watch their devices for luring rustic lasses and sheepish bachelors 
into wedlock. 

Scarce had the coach discliarged its trusty fare 
But gaping crowds surround th’amorous pair; 

The busy Flyers make a mighty stir, 

And whispering cry, ‘D’ye want the parson, sir? 

Pray step this way - just to die Pen in Hand, 

Tlic doctor’s ready there at your command.’ 

Elopements were fashionable in high quarters. Miss Faimy Macart¬ 
ney’s fathcr-m-law remarked after her clandestine wedding to his 
son: ‘Mr Greville has chosen to take a wife out of the window, whom 
he might just as well have taken out of the door.’ Some of the races 
to Gretna Green widi the bridal couple being hotly pursued by irate 
parents, were so exciting that bets were laid by interested spectators 
along the course. 
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For a time, Guernsey was equally popular and a small vessel was 
always in readiness at Southampton to carry a bridal pair over to the 
island for five guineas, until the newly weds* accounts of stormy 
passages stopped tlie traffic; thereafter Grema reigned supreme. 

The Marriage Bill for the amendment of the lay law of marriage 
gave rise to a storm of controversy. The chief promoter of the opposi¬ 
tion was Henry Fox (later Lord Holland) who had run away nine 
years before with Georgina, eldest daughter of the DCike of Richmond, 
whom he had married at the Fleet. Horace Walpole, whose family 
had also been involved in stirring elopements, commented: ‘Lady Anne 
Paulett*s daughter is eloped with a country gentleman. The Duchess 
of Argyll harangues against the Marriage Bill not taking place im¬ 
mediately, and is persuaded that all the girls will go off before next 
Lady Day.* * 

Mrs Sherwood relates in her journal how Mrs Wolsley came to 
run away to Gretna. She had been playing at lovers in a comedy with 
her future husband who, in the middle of a rehearsal, suddenly said: 
‘Supposing we really did go off together?* ‘And so we did, and here 
we are,’ said Mrs Wolsley, but Mrs Sherwood added that they were 
never very fond of each other. 

Even orthodox wedding ceremonies were not attended with en¬ 
thusiasm by relatives, if at all. Mrs Boscawen mentions her brother’s 
wedding quite casually: ‘They (the bridal pair) will both dine in the 
city today and tomorrow repair to some church (I don’t know 
which) and as soon as the mystical ceremony Is over they will all go 
down to Mr Surnam’s house in Essex where the nuptials arc to be 
celebrated.* (A similar attitude towards weddings was taken by 
Dorothy Osborne and others in the seventeenth century.) 

Royal personages too were involved in clandestine marriages, and 
tliis resulted in the passing of the Royal Marriage Act, which declared 
that no descendant of George II can contract a valid marriage without 
the permission of the Crown; this was qualified by a second section 
providing that ‘the prince or princess, being twenty-five years of age 
and being bent on contracting the marriage disapproved of by the 
sovereign, could solemnize it twelve months from the day on which 
he or she will hj^e given notice of his or her purpose, provided that 
in the meantime both Houses of Parliament shall not have expressly 
forbidden the proposed union*. 

This Act followed the clandestine marriages of two of George II’s 
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brothers: that of William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, with Maria, 
Countess-Dowager of Waldcgravc, and that of Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, with the Hon Amic Horton, which caused such 
a scandal that the offending pair ended by living abroad. This prince 
liad already figured in a court trial implicating the wife of the Earl 
of Grosvenor. Incidentally, the prince’s love-letters to tliis lady and 
her replies are some of the most unpunctuated effusions on record. 
Here is an example of the princely style upon an occasion when his 
lady-love was suffering from a cold in the head: T wish I dare lye all 
the while by your bed and nurse you - for you will have nobody near 
you that loves you as 1 do thou dearest Angel of my Soul O that I 
could but bear your pain for you I should be happy what grieves me 
most that they who ought to feel dont know inestimable prize the 
Treasure they have in you.... * 

T prayed for you my dearest love kissed your dearest little hair and 
laye down and dreamt of you had you on the dear little couch ten 
thousand times in my arms kissing you and tclhng you how much I 
loved and adored you and you seemed pleased but alas when I woke 
I found it all dillusion nobody by me but myself at sea.’ In her reply, 
she says: *How sweet those verses arc you sent me they are heavenly 
sweet because they were marked by you I always liked Prior but 
shall adore him because you like him I wish I could find a mcathod 
for you to write in ink but really I make out the Lemon Duce very 
well.’^ 

The lady whom the prince ended by marrying - Mrs Horton - was 
described by Horace Walpole as *a young widow of twenty-four, 
extremely pretty, not handsome, very well made, with the most 
amorous eyes in the world and eye-lashes a yard long. Coquette 
beyond measure, artful as Cleopatra, and completely mistress of all 
her passions and projects.’ 

The least said about the royal Georges’ love-life the better. There 
was George II and his fat German mistresses whom he visited in his 
native land; in his absence, a notice was posted up outside the gates of 
St James’s Palace: ‘Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who has 
kept a wife and six children at the Parish. Whoever will give tidings 
of him to the church wardens at St James’s so that he may be got again 
shall receive four shilhngs and sixpence. N.B. This reward will not be 
increased, nobody judging him to deserve a crown.* 

I. J. T. Merydew; Lfive Letters of Famous Men and Women, 
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There was George HI, who behaved so casually with Lady Lennox, 
of whom a lampoonist wrote: 

Caesar the mighty king who sway’d 
The sceptre, was a sober blade; 

A leg of mutton and his wife 
Were tlic chief comforts of Ids life. 

There was George IV, of whom his wife Caroline said: ‘Judge what 
it was to have a drunken husband on one’s wedding day, and one who 
passed the greatest part of his bridal night in the grate where he fell 
doAvn and where I left him.* Never, never m all our history had royal 
lovers been so dull, so lumpish, so tasteless. All that one can say is: they 
were Hanoverians - they were not EngHsh. 


II • Love and Fresh Air 


Love in the provinces? ‘Regions of obscurity*, they were called by 
Elizabeth Carter, the learned translator of Epictetus who put so 
much pepper and brandy into her plum puddings that she set her 
family in a flame. They needed spice, for where they lived, at Deal, 
‘nothing remarkable ever happened since the landing of Julius 
Caesar and all that passes ten miles distant is as absolutely unknown as 
if it fell out of the country of Presterjohn*. (Miss Carter would not of 
course have approved of anything ‘improper’; for instance, she de¬ 
plored the prevailing custom of inviting lovers and their mistresses to 
parties.) 

Fanny Burney described life in a country town, King’s Lynn, in 
1768, and their ‘set of tittle-tattle, prittlc-prattle visitors. So much 
dressing - chitchat - complimentary nonsense. In short, a country 
town is my detestation. All the conversation is scandal, all the atten¬ 
tion dress and almost all the heart folly, envy and censoriousness. A 
city or a village are the only places which I think can be comfortable.* 
When a Mr Barlow proposed marriage, Fanny refused at once, for she 
did not want to ‘expire of fatigue with liim*. 

As for farmers, ‘they have a supreme contempt for women*, 
wrote Mrs Cappe in her memoirs; she nicntions the master of one 
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household who walked in from the fields and as a matter of course 
put his muddy feet up one after the other into his wife’s lap for her 
to take his boots off. (She adds, however, that the wife always had the 
last word on policy!) John Wesley found that saving peasants’ souls 
was an extremely difficult task and fanners were almost as bad. In a 
letter to John Trembath he spoke of‘the men whose talk is of bul¬ 
locks ; who have little enough to do eitlicr with religion or reason, and 
have just enough wit to smoke, drink, and flatter you’. 

Hannali More, who started Simday schools at Cheddar in 17^9, 
was equally vehement about the hardness, bnitality, and ignorance of 
farmer and peasant. ‘I must have heard this myself,* she wrote after a 
visit to peasant homes, ‘in order to have believed that so much ignor¬ 
ance existed out of Africa.’ 

With Mrs Montagu, the indictment comes from Yorkshire: ‘Could 
you see how awkward, how absurd, how uncouth are the generality 
of people in tliis country I for the most part they arc dmnkcn, vicious 
and worse than hyjx>critcs - profligates. The servants follow the 
vices of their masters.’ 

‘Persons of the lowest class,* wxote Dr Wilan, ‘do not put clean 
sheets on their beds three times a year.* One of their favourite bever¬ 
ages was ‘Brunswick Mum*, a potent brew consisting of ground ivy 
mixed in strong ale, with a touch of horse-radish. This was no decor 
for refined love-making. 

As for the squires, a contemporary poem gives them little amatory 
credit: 

I owiic, dear Squire, it gave me pain 
To see you waste your time in vain 
Pursuing foxes, hares and deer, 

, And swallowing whole floods of beer, 

While you would never take the leisure 
To think on love, the greatest pleasure. 

Henry Fielding described one of their spouses in his picture of 
Squire Western’s wife: ‘The Squire, to whom that poor woman had 
been a faithful upper-servant all the time of their marriage, had re¬ 
turned that behaviour by making what the world calls a good hus¬ 
band. He very seldom swore at her (perhaps not above once a week) 
and never beat her: she had not the least occasion for Jealousy, and was 
perfect mistress of her time, for she was never interrupted by her 
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husband, who was engaged all the morning in his field exercises, and 
all the evening with bottle companions/ 

And the innocent servant-girls who knocked at die squire’s door? 
Sometimes they were fortunate, as was the case with Margaret Catch- 
polc, but if a young son of the family ‘fell in love’ with the rustic 
maid she could be packed off ^for to be a slave in Amcrikee ’ in the 
words of an old baUad.* Harry Cox, from whom the ballad was re¬ 
corded, remembered similar occasions in his own days: ‘Yes, I 
known people be sent off to America when they’d been a-getting too 
tliick. I know’d things to happen like that in my time, where they 
thinks she weren’t good enough for him. Cleared her out - that’s 
almost like in the slave times.* 

On the other hand, Mrs Eliza Haywood’s Fctfialc Spectator men¬ 
tions that ‘many a squire’s daughter has clambered over hedge and 
stile to give a rampant jump into the arms of a jolly young haymaker 
or ploughman’. 

Even superior types of lovers met in hayficlds. The Rev Sir Henry 
Vane, Prebendary of Durham, fell in love with Frances, the daughter 
of John Tempest, who was opposed to their match, so the young 
couple eloped and got married. They used to meet in the hayfield of 
Sherwood House where the young lady lived, but she must also have 
visited her lover’s house in the Close to change her wet footgear, for 
in one of his (extremely proper) letters, he writes: ‘If you walk, bring 
a pair of dry shoes and stockings with you. I will retife to the farthest 
corner of the room when you put them on, and I shall then be easier 
as to the hazard of your catching cold.’ 

Both the Rev James Clegg, in Dcrbysliirc, and Parson James 
Woodforde in the West Country, recorded the sex hfc of their erring 
parishioners, including servants. It is interesting to find that the latter 
still had to submit to the medieval type of penance to atone for their 
fornications. 

In the Rev James Clegg’s journal for 1733, we find the following 
entries: 

‘Peter Wood came to consult me what to do about his wife. 
Divine Providence hath at last discovered that she has for some 
years lived in adultery with a wicked wretch called Will Fox, who 
had before debauched Ellen Ward. Tliis is likely to bring on me 

I. Reproduced in the Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
December, 1955. 
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and on the good ways of God, very great reproach. She formerly 
behaved well, was catechized and admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and 
I had good hopes of her, but I fear the love of strong liquors hath 
ruined her.’ 

‘Went to Peter Wood’s and according to my ability reproved and 
admonished his wife, laying open tli^p heinousness of her crime. She 
expressed much sorrow and contrition, I sharply reproved the maid 
Priscilla for concealing the wickedness so long.’ 

•At night, publicly expressed our detestation of the wickedness 
committed by Will Fox and Alice Wood, warning the congregation 
to avoid him and declaring her suspended from the Lord’s Table till 
wc had grounds to hope that her repentance was sincere.’ 

‘Baptized the child of Ann Bradbury after she had made an humble 
and penitent confession of her sin before several commmncants and 
others of the congregation. Called it Betty.’ 

‘Mr Werg reported to have offered to lay with two or three men’s 
wives in Alnwick. One was tlie day before sacrament; she asked him 
how he durst - he replied love was a noble passion and God would 
indulge it. This sent up to London and they say he is stopped of his 
living.’ 

‘Mr Howard’s mistress rid behind him, his arm about her all the 
dimier. Report in Newcastle that Mr Farington has got a child and 
sent the woman to be delivered at Elsden.’ 

The minister was touched, after all these doings, to find a church 
tablet in the west wall of Bowes church, commemorating Roger 
Wright and Emma Railton who died on 15 March 1715, having 
‘dyed for love, his parents would not lett him marry the one he loved 
and who loved him so well that when the passing bell went for him, 
she fell down and swooned away and lived but till next morning - 
her heart broke at hearing it. They were buryed together.’* 

In 1768, Parson Woodfordc records that Sarah Gore came to see 
him ‘with an instrument from the Court of Wells, to perform public 
penance next Sunday after divine service’. Some years later, his maid 
Molly is with child by Sam Cudble, a carpenter, who says he will 
marry her. ‘She is a very poor, weak girl but I believe honest. I 
don’t think she is far from lying-in by her appearance. For my own 
part, I have long thought her breeding.’ In 1794, he notes in his diary: 
‘Mr Maynard, rector of Morton, called on me tliis morning to ask 
I. Diary, cd. H, Kirke (1899). 
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my advice about one of his parish by name Fisher doing a kind of 
penance next Sunday for calling Mrs Michael Andrews a whore. 
He shewed me the form issued out of the Bishop’s court. It is called 
a Deed of Retraction. A foolish kind of affair between the parties, and 
the expenses of which to both must be high.* ^ 

Perhaps this rather lax bucolic scene should close with an account 
of a respectable country family’s love-life. We have chosen the 
Gurney sisters, among whom the quakercss Elizabeth Fry is the best 
known. Augustus Hare has left a charming account of their family life 
at the end of the century, of holidays at Cromer where the gkls and 
their friends wandered in the woods, sketched in the morning and had 
lunch under the trees ‘with three knives and forks and two or three 
plates between twenty-six people. All manner of games took place 
after dinner and they completed the day by a musical evening.’ 

They bathed, they went ridhig, and ... the Quaker Joseph Fry 
proposed to Ehzabeth. The family were divided al>out him. He was 
supposed to be rich, he was a good linguist, and he sang splendidly, 
but his appearance was against him. His maimers too, according to 
Augustus Hare, ‘were uncaptivatingMr Fry was at first refused, 
but he tried again and again. Finally, so as not to ‘lose face*, he 
bought a handsome gold watch ;md cliain, laid them upon a white 
seat in the garden at Earlham and said: ‘If Betsy does not take them 
up by a particular hour, it will show that I must leave Earlham.* The 
sisters, all five of them, agog with excitement (they Had already spent 
several nights praying that Betsy might take the right decision) con¬ 
cealed themselves behind laurel bushes in different parts of the grounds 
to watch the outcome. ‘At last, Betsy, her flaxen hair hidden under 
her quaker cap, shyly emerged upon the gravel walk. She saw the 
watcli and flew swiftly back to the house. The five sisters remained 
in their laurel bushes; they felt sure she would revoke and they did 
not watch in vain. An hour elapsed, in which her father urged her 
and in which conscience seemed to drag her forw'^ards. Once again 
did the anxious sisters sec Betsy emerge from the house, with more 
faftering steps this time, but still inwardly praying and slowly, 
tremblingly, they saw her take up the watch and the deed was done. 
She never afterwards regretted it.’ 

Shy sweethearts were gently prodded by matchmaking relatives. 

I. James Woodforde: Diary of a Country Parson 1^38-^1802^ cd. J. Beresford 
(Oxford University Press, 1924-31). 
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Young Thomas FowelJ Buxton had fallen in love with Hannah 
Gurney at first sight, but he did not know how to begin to tell her. 
Seeing his embarrassment, the eldest Gumey sister, Rachel, decided 
to talk to liini: told him how great a satisfaction openness would be 
to us all... so on Thursday as soon as the family was dispersed, Kitty 
and I settled them together in the dressing room. They both looked 
a little miserable on the occasion, but we stayed with them a minute 
or two and laughed at the extreme difficulty they both seemed to 
feel in speaking, and then shut the door upon them. Great was our 
anxiety, but we recovered our composure when we found an hour 
and a half had elapsed and no effort made by cither to disengage 
themselves, and we were almost surprised as well as comforted to see 
them walk off into the garden arm in arm, off into the park, and into 
the meadows beyond the pond, as if they wished to get out of every¬ 
body's way. I should think they walked at least an hour. The weather 
was beautiful, calm and sunshiny and truly symbolic of the happy 
events of the morning. 

‘They at length joined the others and I heartily wish thee could 
have seen the sunshine that prevailed in every coimtcnance when they 
came in. Fowell looked like a person who had been condemned to be 
hanged and had gained a reprieve. Hannah quite easy and cheerful. 
She said that after they had been left alone, all tlxc difficulty vanished 
and they felt at once at case with each other and by degrees very much 
unfolded the state of each other's minds, FoweU fully expressed to her 
the strength of his attachment to her, wliich by his own account has 
long been the principal object of his heart. He also particularly told 
her wliat a preservation it had been to him against all the excesses 
common in a college life and how afraid he had been of not being 
able to gain her affection. We have not yet unfolded the present state 
of things to my father but Kitty and I are to tell him everything, 
that Fowell may afterwards speak with more ease. They both seem 
to feel it essential to be a good deal alone, that they may more fully 
enter iifto the state of each other's minds.' 

Large families and large gardens had their advantages. Elder sisters 
could be useful mediators, brothers brought their friends home so 
that young people of both sexes mingled freely, and the younger 
members of the family learned about love naturally, and openly - or 
from behind laurel bushes! Precocious Louisa Gumey confided to her 
diary when she was only twelve years old: *I am afraid I shall be a 
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flirt when I grow up. I really do tliink I shall. It is rather odd for me 
to begin talking about flirting: to be sure I am not a flirt yet, but then 
I think I shall be. Flirtation arises from vanity and too great love of 
admiration, particularly from men.* 

‘Notliing can be disagreeable with a dear, darling, elating fiddle. I 
really am fit to jump out of my skin at the sound of it. Young Sam 
Hoare [her future husband] was most disgusting, we were on most 
good terms for the first part of the evening, but at last he went so far 
as to give me a kiss.’ ^ The first of many. 


12 • An Imaginary Conversation 
between the Author and Various 
Eighteenth-century Ghosts 


Steele: Well, what do you think about love in my time? 

Author: You were one of the first to admit that it was still in an 
unpolished state, and I have given you credit for your attempts to 
remedy the situation. 

Steele: A passing mention. I also published The Lover and ... 

Author: My space is limited. I did, however, refer to your ardent 
correspondence with Mrs Steele. 

Steele: Ah, dear Pruc! She was a little severe at times, but... 

Lady^Mary Worthy Montagu: You were so often delayed at the 
tavern! Wc know! You all drank too much. The bottle and the 
chase - that is what interested you. You disgusted me. Tliat is why I 
left England to live abroad. You men never really liked women.... 
You thought it beneath you to talk to them. 

Richardson: What you say applies to the upper classes. 

Lady Montagu: You never knew anything about them. 

Lord Chesterfield: I always said that there was hardly a French cook 
that was not better bred than most Englishmen of quality of our 
day. 

William Cohbett: Do you mean to imply that love can only be 
measured by the way you talk! What rubbish! Now I can tell you 
that my own wife who, though deprived of all opportunity ©f 
I. Augustus Hare, The Gurneys of Earlham (George Allen, 1895). 
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acquiring what is called learning, had so much good seme,, so much 
useful knowledge, was so innocent, so just in all her ways, so pure in 
thought, word and deed, so generous, so devoted to me and her 
children, so free from all disguise and so beautiful and so talkative 
and in a voice so sweet, so cheering that ... 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Ugh! How bourgeois\ This is no 
place for me. 

William Cohbett: Lady Mary was always too much in the clouds. 
You don’t find human love up there. 

MandeviUe: She never found that ‘engaging tenderness which is the 
soul of love’. Too many husbands were like the one I described 
in luy Unmasked Virgin: ‘They knew no other way of express¬ 
ing their kindness but by their embraces, and they were seldom at 
home.’ 

William Cobhett: I preferred the honest comitry types. 

Horace Walpole: I never cared much for country yokels or the 
country tout courts but I was very fond of Strawberry Hill, my 
Gothic folly ... a pity it has been pulled down. Are you not grateful 
to me for having preserved so much eighteenth-century drawing¬ 
room gossip? I have been called a cynic, Hke Lord Chesterfield, but 
that is sheer nonsense. We were playful, we enjoyed a jest. I shudder 
to think of the earnestness of succeeding ages, and the vulgarity of 
your own. Most people enjoyed love in my time. 

Author: You were hardly an expert. Poor Mary Berry. . .. 

Horace Walpole: I may have been a little sclfisli, but she would never 
have been happy with that worthless colonel or whatever iie was. 
There were many worse characters. Take Chartcris, for instance, or 
that hypocrite Jonathan Swift. You never referred to his affairs, did 
you? 

Author: That has been done so often. He was Irish, and a medical 
case anyway. 

Horace Walpole: Ah, how convenient! What about Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, tltcn? Being a woman, 1 am sure that you agree with her 
views and intend to drag her into our circle. If you do, I am afraid 
that I shall have to take my leave. I detest these intense types. 

Author: Is that the only reason? You probably reproach her 
for her affair with Inilay, for having fallen in love with FuseH, 
and... 

Dr Johnson: And you reproach us for upholding a double standard 
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of morality? Of course wc did, most decidedly. I have little in com¬ 
mon with Horace Walpole, but I believe that we would be agreed 
on that, although two-way infidelity was a prerogative of his class. 

Author: I admire Mary Wollstonccraft’s courage. I admire her for 
trying to put man~w^oman relations on a sounder basis, the basis of 
equality and companionslnp. 

(Dr Jolmson laughs heartily and goes out.) 

James Boswell: We had our fun, wc were ‘gay dogs’ as Johnson 
used to say. 

Author: Fun? 

James Boswell: And then I settled down, well ~ more or less. I had 
unruly passions. 

William Blake: Abstinence sows sand all over the ruddy limbs and 
flaming hair ... but Desire gratified plants fruits of life and beauty 
there. . .. 

James Boswell: How strangely do wc colour our own vices! 

William Blake: But you. Sir, forgot the soul - you were a Man of 
Pleasure. 

James Boswell: You arc too hard on me. 

Mandeville: I pointed out, at the bcgimiing of the century, that a 
certain amount of vice is necessary to civilisation. You will tievcr be 
able to eradicate it, so why not face it and take adequate measures? 
Ypu caimot have a double standard of morality and no vice. 

Mary Wollstonecraft (cynically): Physical love is man's favourite 
recreation! 

Mrs Hester Chapone: Ladies! Ladies! You are forgetting propriety. 
Wc must keep some of our innermost thoughts to ourselves ... we 
must not air our disgraccfiil inclinations. 

Mary Wollstonecraft: To think you pubhshed that nonsense in 
1783! 

Mrs Hester Chapone: And I went into several editions, right on until 
the nineteenth century! It could not have been ‘such nonsense' as 
you say. 

Author: You echoed the spirit of the times. Let us leave it at that. 
And now, wc must move into the nineteenth century. 

Lord Raglan: Wc shall have to be chaste - and endure gout. Danm 
all Puritans and Vigilance Committees! * 

Author: You still have a few good years ahead of you - the Re¬ 
gency, and after.... 
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Lord Ponsonby: Harriet Wilson, God bless her! 

Author: And othen. 

Lord Melbourne: We shall find a way, in spite of all the damned 
morality. 

Author: You will. 



PART FIVE 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FROM BEAUX TO THE 
STEAM AGE 


As to a definition of the influence of 
love, whether on life or htcraturc, so 
comprehensive, yet so precise, as to be 
acknowledged accurate by persons of all 
ages and temperaments, one might as 
well try tc^ fix a shadow at the same 
point on the face of a sundial, 

BULWER LYTTON 




I • Sweet Imogens and Hoydens 


‘Without propriety, a woman cannot be amiable,* wrote Hannah 
More. This stiff, smug word, elder sister of ‘decorum* and ‘lady¬ 
like*, was carefully dinned into the cars of their charges by spinster 
governesses. 

Lady Londonderry, alluding to her own governess at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, said that ‘she had a set of phrases that drove me 
distracted: “female propriety, circumspection of conduct and judg¬ 
ment, etc.** and many similar expressions which she repeated like a 
parrot witliout attacliing any particular meaning*. And yet the old 
Anglo-Saxon freedom of mamiers, love of romps and horseplay, 
were much in evidence during the first two decades of the century, 
A Mrs Pigot goes to a ball in Buckingham, tics her garter in public 
and ‘tells her partner what she was about*. A foreign visitor is 
astonished at the sight of‘gentlemen lying full length on the carpet 
at the ladies’ feet, crossing their legs so as to hold one foot in the 
hand*. 

Beau Brummell was all in favour of his friend Tom Raikes sending 
his children abro^ for their education: ‘I hear you meditate a petit 
domicile at Paris tor your children; you cannot do better. English 
education may be all very well to instruct the hemming of handker¬ 
chiefs and the ungainly romp of a country dance, but notliing else; 
and it would be a poor consolation to your declining years to sec your 
daughters come into their elbows and find their accomplishments 
limited to broad native phraseology in conversation, or thumping the 
“Woodpecker** upon a discordant spinnet. You will do well then to 
provide in time against natural deficiencies by a good French form¬ 
ation of manners as well as talents and you will not have to com¬ 
plain hereafter of your gouty limbs being excruciated by the 
uncouth movements of a hoyden, or of your cars being distracted by 
indigenous vulgarians.* 

Lady Craven, now widow of the Margrave of Anspach, wrote 
from Italy to the Society of Arts and Sciences advocating Ambulating 
Pruners; she had resolved never to live in England agam. She found 
that ‘clubs, fox-hunting and racing made the men, however well 
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inclined by nature or education, unfit for the society o£ polished great 
ladies*. To this list her friend the Princess Csartoriski added ‘news¬ 
papers, port, claret, Parhamentary opposition and want of taste*. 

Some great ladies did enjoy themselves with their male friends, 
however; Lady Holland describes in her memoirs the jolly custom of 
‘gipsy parties*, another and better name for a picnic, when ‘no ser¬ 
vants came near ... we had a carpet on the ground, plates in the 
middle, a fire on one side for the frying of sausages and mutton chops 
and a kettle boiling on another fire ... the cooking was excellent*. 

Ladies were still left alone after dinner, a custom so frequently 
satirized with so little effect. James Moricr attacked it in The Adven- 
lures of Hajji Baba o f Ispahan ; the Oriental guest seeing the women 
take their departure after supper, is made to remark: ‘This was the 
nearest approach to our own customs which I had yet seen and I asked 
my neighbour why this distinction w^as made? Why the women 
alone went? He seemed puzzled for an explanation. “Is it thus or¬ 
dained in your scriptures,** said I, “or is it ordered by your king?’’ 
Still he w^as at a loss for an answer and I concluded that tliis might be 
a custom borrowed from Islam. My neighbour hinted that the 
absence of the women left the men at greater liberty to talk and drink 
wine.* Hajji Baba then told him that the proper way to drink wine 
was in a garden near a running stream with flowers on one’s head and 
nightingales at hand. His neighbour eyed him wdth astonishment. 

Stendhal, visiting England in 1822, was impressed by the ‘sweet 
Imogens and tender Ophelias* he had the good fortune (or imagina¬ 
tion) to sec around him. (He disliked our men, however, for their 
cant, hypocrisy, and bashfulncss. Curiously enough, French visitors 
writing twenty or thirty years earlier had commented on their lack 
of hypocrisy.) Byron described these Ophelias in a very different vein. 
To him, diey were but awkward debutantes: 

All giggle, blush; half permess and half pout; 

And glancing at Mamma, for fear there’s harm in 
What you, she, it, or tliey may be about 
The nursery still lisps out in all they utter - 
Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

Princess Lievetj introduced the waltz - the dance of the dreamy. 
Romantic era, adorned by young ladies in frothy dicolktd evening 
gowns described in 1818: 
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When dressed for the evening the girls nowadays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave; 

Nor blame them; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? 

Charles Rcadc, in Hard Cash^ described the enormous possibilities 
of the new dance in the prose of the period: ‘They melted into an old 
fashioned waltz. It was an exquisite moment. To most young people 
love comes after a great deal of waltzing. But the pair brought the 
awakened tenderness and trembling sensibilities of two burning hearts 
to this their first intoxicating whirl. To them, therefore, everything 
was an event, cverytliing was a thrill - the first meeting and timid 
pressure of their hands, the first delicate enfolding of her supple waist 
by his strong arm but trembling hand, the dclightfiil unison of their 
unerring feet, the movement, the music, her cool breath saluting his 
check, his ardent but now liquid eyes seeking hers tenderly and drink¬ 
ing them deep. ... It was not a waltz, it was an Ecstasy.’ 

The vogue continued until the nineties, when the future psycho¬ 
analyst Ernest Jones, then in his adolescence, ‘conceived the idea that 
the most delightful experience in the world would be to waltz on ice 
with a Viennese maiden to appropriate music emanating from an 
enchanted island in a lake’. (Many years later he married a Viennese 
lady for his second wife, but alas - she did not waltz.) 


2 • Courtships 

In spite of tlje insistence upon decorum, there is ^ pleasant breath of 
fresh air about the courtships of the early part of the century. Pro¬ 
posals were made in tlic ruins of Corfe Castle and alongside the sea¬ 
shore as weU as in Vauxhall gardens and the drawing-rooms of 
Cheltenham. The conversation of Eugenia (Mrs Fitzherbert’s niece) 
with a Colonel Palidwell in the ruins of the aforementioned Corfe 
Castle was ‘coming very near the wind’, she tells us in her diary, 

* but I turned him off as I didn’t like him as a suitor On the other hand, 
she was much agitated when young Robert Campbell, accompany¬ 
ing her to her carriage after a rehearsal of the new opera Camilla^ asked 
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her whether she would let him come to speak to her on the following 
morning: "I camiot mistake liis meaning but I know him so Httle 
that altho* what little I know I like, I am at a loss how to act -1 have 
consulted my sisters - they advise me to become better acquainted 
with him ere I determine - all this makes me feel very strange and 
it makes my heart beat to tliink of tomorrow. ... 

‘Mr C, came this morning at about two o’clock - we were left 
alone and he then proposed to me in the handsomest and most 
honourable manner and with all the feeling of a man who is sincere - 
that sort of agitation is strangely catching and 1 felt cruelly em¬ 
barrassed at first but at last we grew bolder as our Conversation got 
into a better strain; he only asked leave to see me often and give him 
an opportunity of winning my affections which of course 1 did not 
deny. He is very well looking. The Bankes think I ought not to marry 
him unless his father allows liim looo a year, but I think that I should 
be satisfied with less.* After tliis she walks with liiin and his brother 
in Kensington gardens and soon falls madly in love.* 

Decorous in the extreme was Charles Lamb’s written proposal to 
the actress Miss Kelly in 1819, when he was forty-four and she 
twenty-nine. He did not seem to realize that she loved her career and 
that even if she had not, the constant presence of Charles’s half-mad 
sisfer would not have been conducive to a happy wedded life: ‘Would 
to God you were released from this way of life; that you could con¬ 
sent to take your lot with us, and throw oflf for ever the whole bur¬ 
den of your profession. I neither expect nor wish you to take notice 
of this which I am writing in your present over-occupied and hur¬ 
ried state. But to think of it at your leisure ... I have quite income 
enough if that were all, to justify for me making such a proposal, 
with what 1 may call even a handsome provision for my survivor,.. 
I am not so foolish as not to know that I am a most unworthy match 
for such a one as you, but you have for years been a principal object 
ill my mind. In many a sweet assumed character I have learned to 
love you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better than them aU. 
Can you quit these shadows of existence and come and be a reaHty to 
us?’ She replied that ‘an early and deeply rooted attachment has fixed 
my heart on one from whom no worldly prospect will induce me to 
withdraw but while I thus frankly and decidedly decline your pro¬ 
posal, believe me, I am not insensible to the liigh honour which die 
I. R. Buckle: The Prettiest Girl in England (Murray, 1958). 
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preference of such a mind as yours confers upon me*. (She visited the 
Lambs occasionally and died unmarried at the age of ninety-two.) 

Charles would probably have been a delicate lover, capable of a 
‘Polite Marriage* in the eighteenth-century ‘Henry’ and ‘Frances* 
tradition. He would have loved to send gifts and prepare Valentines. 
His exquisite little essay on Valentine’s day was inspired by an inci¬ 
dent that occurred to liis friend, the designer Edward Burney. ‘All 
Valentines arc not foolish. ... E. B. lived opposite a young maiden 
whom he had often seen, unseen, from his parlour window. ,., She 
was all joyoiisness and innocence, and just of an age to enjoy receiving 
a Valentine, and just of a temper to besar the disappointment of missing 
one with good humour.... E. B. meditated how he could repay this 
young maiden for many a favour which she had done him unknown; 
for when a kindly face greets us, though but passing by, and never 
knows us again, or we ir, we should feel it an obligation; and E. B. 
did. This good artist set himself to work to please the damsel. It was 
just before Valentine’s day three years since. He wrought, unseen and 
unsuspected, a wondrous work. We need not say it was on the finest 
gilt paper, with borders - full, not of common hearts and heartless 
allegory, but all the prettiest stories of love from Ovid and older 
poets than Ovid - for £. B. is a scliolar. There was Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and be sure Dido was not forgotten, nor Hero and Lcand^r, 
and swans more than sang in Cayster, with mottoes and fanciful 
devices, such as beseemed - a work, in short, of magic. ... From his 
watcliful stand next morning, he saw the cheerful messenger knock 
and by and by the precious charge delivered. FIc saw, imsecn, the 
happy girl unfold the Valetitinc, dance about, dap her hands, as one 
after one the pretty emblems unfolded themselves. She danced about, 
not with light love, or foolish expectations, for she had no lover; or 
if she had, none she knew that could have created those bright images 
which delighted her. It was more like some fairy present. ... It 
would do her no harm. It would do her good for ever after. It is 
good to love the imknown.’ * 

Love-letters from ungrammatical ladies were apt to irritate even 
deeply amorous suitors. An admiral writes in 1803: ‘My dearest 

I. In the forties and fifties, Valentines became quite a source of revenue, 
especially those ordered by successful Australian gold-niinen. These creations, 
outlined in gold and silver lace with painted panels, were sometimes two feet 
long and cost from ^10 to £ 20 . 
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love.... There is one word in your letter which I am sure you will 
excuse me for taking notice of, as you would prefer my doing it, to 
anyone else: it is tinsatisjied instead of dissatisfied,* and three years later 
Leigh Hunt advised his youthful sweetheart: ‘Dearest Girl.... Now 
cannot you sit down on Sunday, my sweet girl, and write me a fair, 
even-minded, honest hand, unvexed with desperate blots or skulking 
interlineations. Mind, I do not quarrel with the contents or with the 
subject... it is merely the fashion of your lines.* 

On the other hand, John Constable’s young sweetheart Mary 
Bicknell (for whom he waited five years), wrote very earnest and 
proper letters: ‘By a sedulous attention to your profession you will 
very much help to bestow cahn on my mind. Exert yourself while 
it is yet in your power; die path of duty is alone the path of happiness. 
Believe me I shall feel a more lasting pleasure in knowing that you 
are improving your time, than I should do while you were on a 
stolen march with me round the park. Still I arn not heroine enough 
to say, wish, or mean that we should never meet. I know that to be 
impossible. But then let us resolve it shall be but seldom, not as in¬ 
clination but as prudence sliall dictate. Farewell, dearest Jolin.* 

Constable paid lip-service to convention in his reply: ‘I believe 
we can do nothing worse than indulge in useless sensibility but I can 
hardly tell you what I feel at the sight of- from the window at which 
I am writing - the fields in which we have so often walked ... a cahn 
autumnal setting sun is glowing in the gardens of the rectory and on 
those fields where some of the happiest hours of my life have been 
passed. * 

The ‘serious question* was often popped after ‘a lot of dancing*, 
as was the case of Mr Sccle and a mild young lady by the name of 
Agnes, the third daughter of Lady Bcdingficld. Lady Jemingham was 
the matchmaker on this occasion and she reported progress in her 
correspondence to her daughter: ‘Mr Seele has behaved with a degree 
of dehcacy worthy of little Agnes’s retiring, modest character. He 
never said anytliing particular to her till he had mentioned to me his 
wish of writing to Ghent. He wanted to be warranted by knowing 
that “in the language of Romance” she did not hate liim; and yester¬ 
day, after he had received Sir Richard’s letter, he determined on going 
down immediately to Lancashire and before he set off sent Agnes a 
very handsome shawl. She had her own taken from her at some ball 
which he knew of but never offered to replace it till the sanction of 
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Sir R*s approval allowed of his attention. I really think there is reason 
to hope she will be happy with him; the income but scantily coven 
the want of aristocracy, but her quietness and his good humour will, 
I trust, assimilate together. He is fond of farming and country sports. 
Mr Scele is at all the parties and numerous balls that are given; Agnes 
has been at several lately and when I question her the next morning 
as to who she danced with, five or six are named and Mr Scele always 
one, which I have never seemed to notice.* Lady jemingham then 
invited him to a diimcr party and perceived that ‘he appeared to be 
attentive to Agnes and her meek little spirits were raised by liis notice. 
... I shall not be surprised if he finishes by asking the serious ques¬ 
tion.* He did, and yet another match was successfully concluded.* 

Among the romantic letters carefully preserved by elderly Victorian 
ladies to remind them of their youth, were the effusions sent to Julia 
Woodforde by her lover, the ex-Trappist James Power. Julia and her 
two sisters June and Anne were known at Castle Cary, Dorset, as 
‘The Old Aunts’. Nobody guessed, when Julia died in 1873, that 
the prim spinster had ever had a breath of romance in her long life. 
It was an old, old story by then, as fanciful as anything to be found 
in a Gothic romance. 

A band of Trappists from France had recently settled at Lulworth 
and their ascetic mode of life excited the curiosity of their Protestant 
neighbours, especially the fact that tlicy were not allowed to sec 
women. One day, Colonel Woodforde decided to call on them and 
his daughter Julia persuaded him to allow her to accompany him 
disguised as a man. During their visit, the colonel communicated 
witli a young Irish Trappist, James Power, who was restive and 
anxious to leave the community. A secret meeting was arranged in a 
deserted smuggler’s cave along the seashore where the colonel, Julia 
and a friend waited for the fugitive widi a suit of sailor’s clothes. 
James Power explained that he had been planning to escape for somp 
time, but he had no friends in England, and no money. The colonel 
befriended him and arranged for an investigation of the monastery 
by the government. Eventually, Power was admitted into the 
Church of England and exhibited in London drawing-rooms. He 
had not unnaturally fallen in love with the dashing young lady who 
had contributed to his romantic escape and who appeared to return 
his affection, judging firom a letter addressed by Power to Julia’s 
I. The Jeminglutm Letters (1896). 
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father, in which he wrote: ‘You may perhaps imagine that under 
the religious garb I possessed a heart dead to every human emotion. 
Tho’ a seclusion from creatures must in some measure estrange the 
mind from cartlJy desires, it docs not entirely blockade those secret 
inroads by which love attains the heart. ... If Providence should 
crown my exertions with success, then should I presume to the 
glorious title of a loving spouse and an affcaionatc and dutiful son- 
in-law. Having had the temerity to disclose to Miss Julia these senti¬ 
ments which I could no longer conceal, 1 thought I could not honor¬ 
ably avoid communicating them to you.’* 

The colonel docs not seem to have considered James Power a suit¬ 
able aspirant and he obtained for him a post as clerk in far away 
Sierra Leone. Julia promised to wait for him. James began to send 
her effusive love-letters: ‘So uniformly arc my affections directed 
towards you, even from die remotes shores of Africa, that no other 
female. White or Black, handsome or ugly, there or in any other 
part of the world, could ever entertain the slightest idea that my 
heart was likely to receive any impress in their favour. 

‘In Sierra Leone, where the greatest profligacy of mamiers exist, 
where all Europeans arc comicctcd unlawfolly with the native 
females who generally to the number of six or seven form the Sera¬ 
glio of each who settles in the colony, in a place where you cannot 
follow a different system without exposing yourself to the treachery 
of women prone to deeds of darkness and expert in all the flattering 
allurements to awaken the soul to Sin, in such a place has my affection 
for my dearest Julia never been tainted with any act of infidelity. 

‘I purchased yesterday a diamond mourning ring; 1 will place a 
brade of your hair and mine in it. On the inside I will inscribe; “James 
T. Power, died —’’ leaving a vacancy for the date; if this should be 
my fate shordy, you will receive an account of the time and get it 
fyicd up and I liavc no doubt you will regard the ring with affection 
and wear it on my account. You will consider this a romantic pro¬ 
ceeding, anticipating what may not happen. Very true. Please send 
me a small lock of your hair to place in it as soon as possible.* 

The gloomy prophecy nevertheless came true; the climate proved 
too much for James and on the voyage home from Sierra Leone in 
1819, ‘black as an Ethiopian, as thin as the bannister of a staircase and 
as imcouth as a clown*fresh imported from savage Africa’, he died at 
I. Woodfordc Papers and Diaries, ed, D. H. Woodforde (Peter Davies, 193a). 
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sea. The little mourning ring found its way back to Julia, who re¬ 
mained single all her days. 

Widows, especially those belonging to the middle class, could 
afford tq be outspoken without troubling overmuch about ‘pro¬ 
priety'. In 1825, the writer George Dyer, Lamb’s friend, was noticed 
by tliricc-married Mrs Mather, who lived in chambers opposite liim 
in London. The good lady is reported to have said in her broad 
Devonshire accent: ‘I couldn’t abear to sec the poure gentleman so 
neglected,’ and she invited liim over for hot cakes and muffins. After 
two or three visits she observed: ‘Mr Dyer, you du want someone 
to look after you.* The rejoinder was ready: ‘Will you be that one?’ 
‘Well, Sir, I don’t say but what I’ve thought of it; but you must 
speak to your friends and let me sec them and if Mr Frend approves.’ 
Tliis gentleman went to sec her, somewhat alarmed, but he was re¬ 
lieved to find, not - as he had feared - a designing woman but a 
friendly, cosy, affectionate soul. The odd pair were married at St 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. Dyer’s appearance improved tremendously, 
so much so that a friend was able to write soon after: ‘ It was a great 
gratification to us to sec how the old student’s rusty suit of black, 
tlireadbare and sliining with the shabbiness of neglect, the limp wisp 
of jaconet muslin, yellow with age, round his throat, the dusty shoes 
and stubbly beard, had become exchanged for a coat that shone o^ily 
with the lustre of regular brushing, a snow-white cravat neatly tied 
on, brightly blacked shoes and a close-shaven chin - the whole man 
presenting a cosy and burnished appearance, like one carefully and 
affectionately tended.’ His wife survived him twenty years and died 
in 1861.* 

A revealing note in a letter addressed to liis wife by Nonconformist 
Jolin Gray in 1809 about his sister Margaret, shows that ‘decorum’ 
was sometimes laid aside during the strategy of courtship: ‘Mr Lum- 
ley lias been (literally) too distant in his mode of courtship. Sammy 
has come to pressing and squeezing. He’s wisely coming over to 
foUow that up.’ 

I. Quoted in E. V. Lucas: Life of Charles Lamb (Methuen, 1905). 



3 • Eden or Kitchen-garden? 


* To the many of both sexes/ wrote Coleridge, T am well aware this 
Eden of matrimony is but a kitchen garden, a thing of profit and con- 
veniCTicc, in an even temperature between indifference and liking. 
What a married person wants is a soul-mate as well as a house or 
yoke-mate/ 

And Byron's Don Juan reflected bitterly that: 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine - 
A sad, sour, sober beverage - by time 
Is sharpen’d from its Iiigh celestial flavour 
Down to a very homely household savour. 

Most parents were still mercenary-minded. Charles Lamb, de¬ 
scribing the marriage of James Burney's daughter Sally to her cousin 
John Payne in 1821, said: ‘The union itself had long been settled but 
its celebration had hitherto been deferred, to an almost unreasonable 
state of suspense in the lovers, by some invincible prejudices which 
the bride’s father unhappily had upon the subject of the too early 
marriages of females. He had been lecturing any time these five years 
~ for to that length the courtship had been protracted - upon the pro¬ 
priety of putting off the solemnity until the lady should have com¬ 
pleted her five and twentieth year. We all began to be afraid that a 
suit, which had as yet abated none of its ardours, might at last be 
lingered on till passion had time to cool and love go out in the experi¬ 
ment. ... At last the wheedling of his wife and the expostulations of 
his friends prevailed.’ 

Lord Kcnmare was a more understanding father. He told Lady 
Holland in 1802 that: ‘On finding his daughter’s happiness fixed on 
this marriage [Lady Charlotte and Mr Gould] he would no longer 
oppose it, tho’ he feared that she would feel an unpleasant change of 
situation from the difference there must be in Mr G's style of living. 
... He is remarkably well-looking, genteel and well behaved. He 
had proposed when she was seventeen and been refused but nothing 
more eligible offering it now becomes under a very different aspect. 
Lady Charlotte is become quite wild with spirits. She attempted to 
jump over a ha ha witli a paling at the bottom, fell into it, scraped all 
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her leg, hurt her side, in short was laid up for several days. She is upon 
the Leads, in the Gutters, in short cannot contain her spirits. Her father 
wrote that he was rejoiced at every Look she gave and happy at the 
deed he had done in consenting to this union.** 

The art of marrying daughters, according to Sidney Smith*s 
satirical article in tlie Edinburgh Review of 1826, was ‘carried to the 
liighest pitch of excellence, when love mast be made to the young men 
of fortune, not only by the young lady, who must appear to be dy¬ 
ing for him, but by the father, mother, aunts, cousins, tutor, game- 
keeper and stable-boy - assisted by the parson of the parish and die 
churchwardens. If any of these fail. Dives pouts and the match is off.’ 

There w>^as not much talk then about the ‘Rights of Women’ and 
the ‘Appeal’ written jointly by William Thomson of Cork and Mrs 
Wheeler in 1825 was more of a prelude to future battles than a sign 
of a widespread state of mind at that time: ‘Appeal of one half the 
human race, Women, against the Pretensions of the other half, Men. 
... To man, unmarried and speculating on marriage, by the pro¬ 
vision of law and of public opinion, the gratification of every sexual 
desire is permitted limited only by prudential considerations... while 
to women speculating on marriage; though no law controls ... yet 
public opini(m ... and power to oppress being omnipotent overlier, 
the gratificauon to her of the same desires is altogether prohibited. 
To man married, for breach of the vain insulting promise of fidelity^ 
to his wife, no penalty is awarded by law while public opinion 
extenuates the venial offence or rather encourages and smiles upon it. 
Home ... is the eternal prison-house of the wife; the husband paints 
it as the abode of calm bliss, but takes care to fuid out of doors, for 
his own use, a species of bliss not quite so calm but of a more varied 
and stimulating description.’ 

Home was certainly a prison-house for the wife of Governor Yeo, ** 
whose odd behaviour is described in Susan Sibbald’s memoirs: 
‘When he had command of a ship and was going on a cruise he 
rented a house at Portsmouth where the little back parlour looked out 
on a dead wall and he told his wife to always sit there during his 
absence and that if she did not do so when he returned he would lock 
her up altogether. For my part,’ observed Susan Sibbald, ‘if I had 
been treated that way, I .should have fallen ill and died or perhaps run 
away.’ 

I. Lady Holland: Journal 1791--1811 (Longmans, 1908). 
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Some husbands, whose mental evolution had not progressed since 
the time of tTic aboriginal Britons, went so far as to sell their wives. 
John Ashton in his Social England under the Regency quotes several 
examples culled from newspapers of the period, among which arc 
the following disgraceful examples: ‘Tuesday s*cn night a man named 
John Osborne, who lived at Godhurst, came to Maidstone for the 
purpose of disposing of his wife by sale; but it not being market day 
the auction was removed to the sign of The Coal Barge in Earl Street 
where she was actually sold to a man named William Serjeant, with 
her child, for the sum of ^i. The business was conducted in a very 
regular manner, a deed and covenant being given by the seller, of 
which the following is a Hteral copy: “I, John Osborne, doth agree to 
part with my wife Mary Osborne, and child, to William Serjeant, 
for the sum of one pound, in consideration of giving up all claim 
whatever, whereunto I have made my mark as an acknowledgement. 
Maidstone Jan 3rd 1815.”’ 

In the month of July in the same year a young and well-dressed 
lady was sold at Smithficld. She was exposed with a silk halter round 
her shoulders, covered with rich white lace, and the price demanded 
for her was eighty guineas. She was finally sold for fifty and the horse 
upoii wliich the purchaser was mounted. He was a celebrated horse- 
dealer and the seller was a grazier of cattle living outside London. 
Ashton said that the intention of these ‘disgusting bargains* was to 
deprive the husband of any right of prosecution for damages. The 
custom appears to have been fairly common among the lower classes. 

The upper classes were lawless in their own way, which took the 
time-honoured form of clandestine marriages. Princess Lieven re¬ 
marked on this habit in 1822 in a letter to a friend. After commenting 
on the fact that ‘Englishmen cannot resist hairy arms - isn’t that an 
'odd taste?’ she referred to the prevailing epidemic of affairs of gal¬ 
lantry and clandestine marriages, and in particular to the elopement 
of the Marquis of Worcester, the future Duke of Beaufort, with his 
wife’s sister. (The wife had died a year before.) ‘What strange beings 
these Englishwomen arc! Think of it, a little miss running away at ’ 
nine in the morning from her parents’ house, arriving at the church 
door, seizing two passers-by in the street and forcing them to be wit¬ 
nesses of the ceremony! The young man for liis part had hired a par¬ 
son and caught a passer-by too. They were married and left at once - 
now they are stuck at Rochester without a ha’penny. As the canons 
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of the church do not allow this, his present wife must be regarded 
from tomorrow on as his mistress.* 

Aristocratic behaviour of an eccentric order is reported in Lady 
Holland*s diaries, with reference to Lord Abercorn. His mother was 
sitting with liis fiancee Lady Bessborough one day after luncheon 
talking of the event that was fixed for eight o'clock on the ensuing 
eve, when their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the 
porter to inform them ‘that Lord Abercorn had just called and left 
word that Lady Ann must make haste as she was to be married at 
four. This intelligence so communicated surprised them but com¬ 
pliance and punctuality are indispensable qualities where Lord A. is 
concerned, therefore they obeyed.’ After the marriage he dined with 
his own family and Lady A. dined in Cavendish Square. An evening 
between the new-married pair has been described as an exact repro¬ 
duction of a scene in the Taming of the Shrew. ‘To cure a headache he 
made her play blindman’s buff and the more she complained the more 
violent he made the sport.* 

Love sometimes came after marriage. Lady Holland remarks that 
the wife of Sir James St Clair, lately returned from Minorca, was a 
handsome lady who did not love him when they first married, but 
‘liis good nature has conquered her dislike and she is now almost in 
love with him*. Incidentally, this clcar-minded lady expressed an 
opinion which has been advanced by twentieth-century social statis¬ 
ticians with the solemnity of a ‘discovery’: ‘hi most marriages,* slie 
observes, ‘a material change occurs in the course of ten years,* 

The phrenologist George Combe believed that the new science 
provided tlic ideal solution to marriage - the shape of one’s head was 
a natural index to mental qualities and there was no longer any excuse 
for rash unions based on youthful passions and inexperience. He 
expatiated upon this in liis Constitution of Man (1828), adding that the 
deformed and gouty should abstain from marriage. 

Miss Jane Austen, recorder of the proprieties and niceties of social 
distinctions, upheld the theory dear to the English that a marriage 
must be made for love. ‘Nothing,* she wrote to her niece Fanny 
Knight in 1814, ‘can be compared to the misery of being bound with¬ 
out love, bound to one and preferring another.* She returned to this 
theme in Mansfield Park when Fanny Price reflects: ‘How wretched 
and how unpardonable, how hopeless and how wicked it was to 
marry without affection.* 
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‘Marriage is a great improver/ Miss Austen wrote about a dis¬ 
agreeable woman. But it did not improve the figure. Constant diild- 
bcaring was beginning to assume Victorian proportions. ‘Amia has 
no chance of escape ~ poor animal, she will be worn out before she is 
thirty, I am very sorry for her,* she comments. ‘Mrs Clement too is 
in that way again. I am quite tired of so many children.* All that could 
be suggested by way of remedy was ‘the simple regimen of separate 
rooms’. After a visit to the house of the Rev. Dyson, she wrote, ‘The 
house seemed to have all the comforts of little children, dirt and litter. 
Mr Dyson as usual looked wild and Mrs Dyson as usual looked big.* 
Haydon, writing to Miss Mju*y Mitford in 1835, excused himself 
for yet another birth in the family, for ‘You have such a horror, a 
Malthusian horror, of the increase of population, that I dread to write 
we have been guilty here of that abominable crime of bringing 
another little snoo2ling rogue into being.* 

Spinsters became more and more of a probletn as the century wore 
on. Their status when they were poor, as Jane Austen says in Enwta^ 
was pretty low: Tt is poverty only whicli makes cehbacy contemp¬ 
tible to a generous public! A single w'oman, with a very narrow in¬ 
come, must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old maid, the proper sport of 
boys and girls, but a single woman of good fortune is always respect¬ 
able, and may be as sensible and pleasant as anybody else.* 


4 • cloying Treacle or Sacred Word? 


Love docs not change as much as Bulwcr Lytton thought, when he 
made his cynical man of the world in Paul Clifford exclaim: ‘And 
now, my young friends in the year 1822 in which I write and shall 
probably die, the love which slithers through Moore and walks so 
ambitiously ambiguous dirough the verse of Byron; the love which 
you now consider so deep and true, the love which mingles through 
the hearts of you young ladies and secs you young gentlemen gazing 
on the evening star, all that love too will become unfamiliar or ridi¬ 
culous to an after age; and the young aspirings, and the moonlight 
dreams and the vague fiddlc-dc-dees, which ye now think so touch¬ 
ing and so sublime, will go, my dear boys, where Cowley’s Mistress 
and Waller’s Sacharissa have gone before; go with the Sapphos and the 
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Chloes, the elegant “charming fairs” and the chivalric “most beauteous 
princesses” ! The only love-poetry that stands through all time and 
appeals to all hearts is that which is founded on cither or both the 
species of love natural to all men; the love of the senses and the love of 
custom/ 

As a matter of fact, he had much better tilings to say about love. 
He believed, for instance, that love in all its force and intensity, ‘is a 
moral Revolution. Revolutions happen as seldom in rational lives as 
they do in well-governed states. When they are enacted, they are not 
made with rose-water; least of all the Revolution brought about by 
the Power who is represented to dwell among roses.* 

Love was violent and intense during the whole period. Tears still 
flowed profusely. The Prince of Wales rolled on the carpet m a burst 
of passion when he thought he had lost Mrs Fitzherbert. The Hon. 
Fred Lamb, according to his mistress Harriet Wilson, ‘would grind 
liis teeth in wounded pride if you did not happen to be affected by 
the same ardent passion as he*. Lord Worcester burst into tears upon 
the occasion of his first rendezvous with this lady; when she had a 
tooth extracted, he turned pale and thereafter wore it round his 
neck. When he went to the wars he prayed to Harriet as to a tutelar 
saint and kissed her picture so often that he practically obliterated it. 
‘I could not press my lips near enough to your sweet delicious eyes 
without taking off the glass; and now alas I have kissed the left eye 
out altogether with your underlip.* Love tokens were taken very 
seriously. When Lord Raglan had his arm amputated at Waterloo he 
called out: ‘Here, bring that arm back, there is a ring my wife gave 
me on the finger.’ Hundreds of locks of women’s hair were found 
among George II’s possessions at his death. One of them had been 
sent to liim from the death bed of Perdita Robinson, the actress; 
George received it ‘with strong demonstrations of sensibility’. 

Violent in the extreme was William Hazlitt’s love for the lodging- 
house girl Sarah who allowed him to sit her upon his knee and then 
walked oft' with a young man more appropriate to her station and 
mentality: ‘I tore the locket wliich contained her hair (and which I 
used to w ear continually in my bosom as the precious token of her 
dear regard) from my neck and trampled it in pieces, I could not stay 
in the room -1 could not leave it ~ my rage, my despair were uncon¬ 
trollable. I shrieked curses on her name and on her false love and the 
scream I uttered (so pitiful and so piercing was it that the sound of it 
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terrified me) instantly brought the whole house: father, mother, lod¬ 
gers and all, into the room. They thought I was destroying her* and 
myself.... I gathered up the fragm^ts of the locket of her hair which 
were strewed about the door, kissed them, folded them up in a sheet 
of paper and sent them to her with these lines written in pencil on the 
outside: “Pieces of a broken heart, to be kept in remembrance of the 
unhappy. Farewell,” I was stung with scorpions - my flesh crawled; I 
was choked with rage. She started up in her own likeness, a servant 
in place of a woman. She had fascinated,^e had stung me and had re¬ 
turned to her proper shape, gliding from me after inflicting the mortal 
wound and instilling deadly poison into every pore; but her form 
lost none of its original brighmess by the change of character but was 
all glittering, beauteous, voluptuous grace. Seed of the serpent or of 
the woman, she was divine! I was transformed too, no longer human 
- my blood was of molten lead, my thoughts on fire. .. ^ So Hazlitt 
wrote in Liber Amoris in 1822. 

‘And yet,’ he added in a revealing sentence, ‘in some sense 1 am 
proud that I can feel this dreadful passion - it gives me a kind of rank 
in the kingdom of love.’ In calmer vein, now that he had decided to 
turn tliem to literary account, he analyses his feelings further - by 
that time they had evaporated: ‘Perfect love has this advantage in it 
that it leaves the possessor of it notliing further to desire. There is one 
object at least in which the soul £nds absolute content, for which it 
seeks to live, or dares to die. The heart has as it were filled up the 
moulds of the imagination. The truth of passion keeps pace with and 
outvies the extravagance of mere language. There arc no words so 
fine, no flattery so soft, that there is not a sentiment beyond them that 
it is impotent to express, at the bottom of the heart where true love is. 
What idle sounds the conunon phrases, adorable creature, angel, 
divinity, arc! What a proud reflection it is to have a feeling answering 
to all these, rooted in the breast; unalterable, unutterable, to which 
all other feelings arc light and vain! Perfect love reposes on the object 
of its choice like the lialcyon on the wave, and the air of heaven is 
around it.’ 

Keats’s short life was a flame of love and beauty ~ the two were 
synonymous from the day he met Faimy Brawnc. Before that, he had 
beUeved that women were like children to whom he ‘ would willingly 
give a sugar-plum provided they left him alone. .., The roaring of 
the wind is my wife and the stars through the windowpane are my 
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children. I live in a thousand worlds ~ I melt into the air with a 
voluptuousness so delicate that Icontent to be alone.’ 

But in October 1819 he wrote to Fanny Brawnc: ‘My love has 
made me selfish. I camiot exist without you. I am forgetfiil of every¬ 
thing but seeing you again. My Life seems to stop there ~ I sec no 
further. You have absorb’d me. I have a sensation at the present 
moment as though I was dissolving. I have been astonished that Men 
could die martyrs for religion - I have shuddered at it. 1 shudder no 
more -1 could be martyred for my religion - Love is my religion -1 
could die for that, I could die for you. My creed is Love and you arc 
its only tenet.’ 

‘The great beauty of poetry,’ he wrote to his brother, ‘is that it 
makes every tiling, every place interesting.* And so with love: ‘I am 
certain of nothing but of the holiness of the heart’s affections and the 
truth of imagination. What the imagination seizes as beauty must be 
Truth ~ whether it existed before or not - for I have the same idea of 
all our passions as of love; they are all in their sublime creative of 
essential beauty.’ His fancy had been afraid of love ‘lest it should burn 
me up’. Before he loved, he had described the love of a man for a 
woman as ‘cloying treacle on the wrings of independence’. 

Coleridge defined Love endless and enduring, Love as the great 
aid to the great quest: ‘Age cannot take away that which in all our 
iovings, is the Jove. I mean that willing sense of the unsiifficingncss of 
the self for itself, which predisposes a generous nature tc) sec, in the 
total being of another, the supplement and completion of its own; 
that quiet perpetual seeking which the presence of the beloved 
object modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently finds and 
finding again seeks on.’ 

Wordsworth’s feminine ideal was close to the Victorian sexless 
hybrid: 

A perfect woman, nobly plaiiu’d. 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a .spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

and he objected to submissive lovers: 

Then crouch no more on suppliant knee. 

But scorn with scorn outbrave; 

A Briton, even in love, should be 
A subject, not a slave! 
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There was no question of slavery for Percy Bysshe Shelley. ‘Love 
is free!* he exclaimed. ‘To promise for ever to love the same woman 
is no less absurd than to promise to believe the same creed: such a 
vow, in both cases, excludes us from all inquiry.' A few weeks before 
he died, he wrote in a letter to a friend what amounts to an explana¬ 
tion of his own amatory behaviour: ‘I think one is always in love with 
something or other; the error, and 1 confess it is not easy for spirits 
cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal 
image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal.* Tliis is putting the 
finger on tlic great danger of romantic love, the danger against which 
so many taboos have been raised throughout the centuries, especially 
by the churches - the confusion between the mortal and the eternal, 
between the image of man or woman and of the Absolute. 

Shelley’s experiments with the mortal veered from Harriet West¬ 
brook, his first wife, to Mary Godwin (daughter of the Mary of the 
Vindications ); then there was the curious episode of Elizabeth Hitch- 
encr the Sussex school-teacher, a pioneer in the cause of political 
rights for women. To her he wrote: ‘My dearest friend (for I will call 
you so) you who understand my motives to action wliich, I flatter 
myself, unisonize with your own, you, who can condenm the world's 
prejudices, whose views are mine, I will dare to say I love; nor do I 
risk the possibility of that degrading and contemptible interpretation 
of diis sacred word, nor do I risk the supposition that the lump of 
organized matter which enshrines thy soul excites the love wliich that 
soul alone dare claim.' The ‘lump of organized matter' went to live 
in the Shelley household for four painful months - after which she 
was ignoniiniously dismissed. In the last year of his life he spent his 
evenings sailing with Jane Williams in Italy. ‘ Wc drive along this 
delightful bay in the evening wind under the summer moon until 
the earth appears another world.' For Shelley and other great artists, 
it had always been ‘another world' - a free, rapturous, incandescent 
world, peopled exclusively by carefree Nightingales. 



5 • The Image of Cupid 


Liaisons? There were plenty of them, and fair ‘Cyprians’: Bra2cn 
BcUona, whose father was a market gardener at Eton, Venus Mendi¬ 
cant, the Mocking Bird, and the White Doe, whom one met at the 
annual Cyprian’s ball held in the Argylc Rooms, and many others. 
They showed themselves off in all their jewels and splendour at the 
opera, where a box in the first tier cost over two hundred guineas for 
the season. Harriet Wilson, the most amusing of them all, has left 
pleasant but disappointingly restrained memoirs.^ Her father was a 
Swiss watchmaker; her two sisters Amy and Fanny followed the 
same profession and they were known as the ‘Three Graces’. They 
sometimes filched each other’s lovers. Her sister Amy once made a set 
at the Duke of Argylc, in whom Harriet was interested. ‘ “ I have had a 
narrow escape,” he said. “From what?” 1 asked. “A rape,” was his 
reply. “Who then, in tliis land of plenty,” said I, “ is so very hard 
up?” “Your sister Amy,” retorted Argylc. That drove me to her 
house and insisted I sup with her. I was as obstinate as a stoic. ...’ 

Harriet’s ‘pretty bosom and her effeminate qualities’, she tells us 
in her memoirs, assured her reputation - plus the fact that many of 
her lovers thought she was ‘an excellent fellow’. A consceur said that 
she would have made an excellent s.ailor’s wife, she swore such good 
round oaths. Flarrict was no fool. When she determined to make Lord 
Ponsonby her lover (and she really seems to have fallen in fovc with 
liim) she shut herself up and read ‘the Greeks for two whole days, the 
Romans six more, then Rousseau’s Confessions, Racine’s tragedies, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson\ allowing herself only ten minutes for 
dinner so as to be the better able to converse with tliis new cultivated 
type of lover. 

Harriet was an elegant creature - so elegant that even when she 
slept alone she was fastidious about her nightclothes, ‘for fear of dying 
in the night and not making an elegant corpse’, said her coiwcrur Julia, 
who sometimes shared her room and was woken up by Harriet 
wanting to know ‘ whether she looked most like Cleopatra waiting for 
Antony or the wife of Potiphar trying to seduce Joseph*. 

Some of Harriet’s lovers were most considerate; Lord Worcester 
I. Harriet Wilson: Memoirs (London, 1825). 
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nursed her when she was ill, running up and downstairs twenty times 
a day with tea and gruel. When she joined him after a journey he 
enquired whether, after the fatigue, she would prefer to pass the 
night ilonc? She did - but on subsequent nights they enjoyed them¬ 
selves so much that the noble Lord woke up late and could not appear 
on parade on time. After he had been reprimanded several times by liis 
colonel, Harriet decided that the only tiling to do was for her to rise 
and accompany her lover to the parade ground (dressed as a recruit 
in a blue riding habit and an embroidered jacket, with a grey fur 
stable cap on her jaunty little head). Before they set out, Worcester 
laced her stays and made the breakfast. 

As for the handsome Lord Ponsonby, when he first called .. . *I 
heard the knock, and his footstejis on the stairs; and then that most 
godlike head uncovered, that countenance so pale, so still, so expres¬ 
sive, the mouth of such perfect loveliness, the fine, clear, transparent, 
dark skin .. .* Harriet was so overcome that she burst into tears. They 
did not even kiss on the first night. ‘No, not tonight!* he said. ‘I 
could not bear your kiss tonight. We will dream about it till to¬ 
morrow.* A troubadour would not have acted with greater delicacy. 
Later, Harriet accompanied Lord Ponsonby in a Hackney coach to 
the House of Lords where she sometimes waited half the night 
‘merely for one more kiss and the pleasure of driving with liim to 
his own door*. He used to go about town with one of her shoes in 
his pocket, ‘as a pattern to guide him in his constant search after pretty 
shoes for her*. 

Very different was Mr Smith, the horrid haberdasher of Oxford 
Street, whose bills Harriet had not settled and who would have 
Jiked her company in payment! ‘The fact is,* he leered, ‘thcre*s never 
a man in England as don’t have a bit of frolic!* 

Foreigners described these in the streets of London, where prosti¬ 
tutes swarmed ‘at all hours of the day and night. They gather hi 
crowds at the theatres which arc regular market places for such wares, 
and the business is done in English fashion, coarsely and openly* 
(Gcijcr, a Swedish traveller, in 1809). In 1826, Prince Piickler- 
Mu.skau passed a similar comment: ‘In no country on earth is this 
afflicting and humiliating spectacle so openly exhibited as in the re¬ 
ligious and decorous England.* 

Methodism, it is true, had begun to work its way upwards and 
put a stop to some aristocratic liaisons. The Marquis of Headfort, at 
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Brighton, was cut off by his mistress Mrs Massey when she l>ecamc 
a Methodist, but her conscience stiJl permitted her to make use of his 
house, purse, equipage, and private boxes. On Sundays, when she 
read to him from the Letters fiom the Dead to the Living, he was aJmost 
tempted to wish her own name at the bottom of them. 

hi this connexion. Lord Byron’s reflections on the disadvantages of 
irregular unions arc interesting, since they arc the fruit of personal 
experience; ‘The humiliations and vexations a woman under such 
circumstances is exposed to cannot fail to have a certain effect on her 
temper and spirits,^which robs her of the charms that won affection; 
it renders her susceptible and suspicious; her self-esteem being dimin¬ 
ished, she becomes doubly jealous of that of him for whom she lost ft 
and on whom she depends; and if he has feeling to conciliate her, he 
must submit to a slavery much more severe than that of marriage, 
without its respectability.’ * 


6 • Woven Anns and Settled Bliss 


The thirties ... half-tints, pale blues and cyclamen, rose and floral 
patterns... romance struggling against repression and die slow emer¬ 
gence of ‘the perfect lady*. Tcimyson becoming the civic poet in 

1834... 

The Kiss, 

The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bhss 
The comfort I have found in thee. 

Women becoming more and more like wool: soft, absorbent, com¬ 
fortable to he on, sex steering a middle course between licentious¬ 
ness and the demands of nature. 

A few notorious liaisons were countenanced but a lady wrote to 
a friend in 1829: ‘I must say I tliink it will be rather a good thing if 
the ladies will pull up a litdc and set their faces against the sort of barer 
faced liaisons that arc becoming the fashion. It is bad enough Lady 
Strachan living with Lord Hertford, tho’ he is such a miserable cripple 
that any real im|)ropricty is out of the question, but Mrs Fox and 
I. The Countess of Blcssington; Byron*s Cont'ersations (A. J. Valpy, 1834}. 
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Lord chesterfield is too bad. It is all the king's fault; he has let down 
the royal dignity, has received at his court the Ducliess of St Albans 
and Mrs Manners Sutton, both des fentmes entretenues, and now one is 
laughed at if one objects to receiving any woman, however atrocious 
her conduct.' (The Duchess had been the actress Harriet Mellon; 
Lord Chesterfield who for years had stayed everywhere at country 
houses with Mrs Lane Fox, suddenly proposed to Aime Forester. In 
1830, he sent Charles Greville to break the news to his deserted 
mistress.) 

The creature whom the men were supposed to sigh for in the 
thirties was described by a contemporary magazine as ‘a being of 
delicate perceptions, tremblingly alive to the least infringement of 
decorum; ever studying to please by unostentatious candour and 
heartfelt benevolence, anxioas to make all around her easy and happy, 
polite without ceremony, modest without bashfulncss, commanding 
all sorts of attention by her retiring and unaskiiig lowliness and with 
a humble, heartfelt piety*. 

Pallor in men was admired by romantic ladies, including Disraeli's 
devoted wife, but others preferred a little colour. Mrs Fitzherbert’s 
niece, describing her future fiance at a ‘scrambling party' among 
romantic crags in 1830, remarked that ‘Lord Ossulston looked so 
handsome in his plaid jacket and cap; the mountain air had given liini 
a colour and he reminded me of the description Walter Scott gives 
of the hero of The Pirates, only en plus beau. The handsome Lord 
sprained liis ankle during the day but still managed to sing to the 
guitar in the evening, which prompted a fellow guest at the house 
party to exclaim “I wish 1 could sing; there is no knowing wliat is to 
be done with a fine voice".'* 

In novels, love burned with a splendid flame. ‘Amid the gloom 
and travail of existence,' wrote Disraeli in Henrietta Temple, ‘suddenly 
to behold a beautiful being and instantaneously to feel an overwhelm¬ 
ing conviction that with that fair form for ever our destiny must be 
entwined . .. this is a lover and this is love. Magnificent, sublime, 
divine sentiment! An immortal flame burns in the breast of that man 
who adores and is adored. He is an ethereal being. The accidents of 
earth touch him not. Revolutions of empire, changes of creed, muta¬ 
tions of opinion, arc to him but the clouds and meteors of a stormy 
sky/ 

I. R. Buckle: The Prettiest Girl in England. 
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Catherine Gore was more realistic. She did not believe that the 
average John Bull felt like this about women. ‘He adores women in 
the singular and hates her in the plural. John loves but docs not like. 
Woman is the object of liis passion, rarely of his regard. There is 
nothing in the gaiety of heart or sprightlincss of intellect of the 
weaker sex which he considers an addition to society. To him, 
women arc an interruption to business and pleasure.’ Women’s 
struggle for recognition in society proved her words to be true. 
‘Such are the ways of the world,’ Grevillc wrote in his diary at the 
time of Lord Melbourne’s trial, which resulted in Caroline Norton 
losing her reputation, her children, and her income. ‘Malignity must 
fasten upon the woman.’ As it was soon to fasten upon Lady Flora 
Hastings at Queen Victoria’s court. Women did not always help 
each other: no wonder progress was slow. 

The young queen ascended the throne in 1837. As the sailor-king, 
William IV, lay dying, he exclaimed: Tt will touch every sailor’s 
heart to have a girl queen to fight for. They’ll be tattooing her face 
on tlicir arms and I’ll be bound they’ll think she was christened after 
Nelson’s ship!’ 

It was a long time since England had had a queen. Where should 
she wear the Order of the Garter? A special embassy was hurried up 
to Ewclnc in Oxfordshire to examine an effigy of Alice, Duchess of 
Suffolk, who was represented with the Garter. To the relief of every¬ 
one, it was found to have been buckled round her left forearm. 
Later, Queen Victoria wore it high up on the arm. 

Two years later, the Queen was sitting hand-in-hand on a sofa 
in her small blue sitting-room with a yoimg German prince. Later, 
Albert told his grandmotlier: ‘She declared to me in a genuine out¬ 
burst of love and affection that I had gained her whole heart and 
would make her intensely happy if I would make her the sacrifice 
of sharing her life with her.’ Soon after, he sent her *a complete 
account of my ancestors and their connection witli the Reformation 
and the Protestant movement’. When the Duchess of Gloucester 
asked the queen a little wliilc after if she had not been nervous at 
making her declaration before her ministers, she said: ‘Yes, but I did 
a much more nervous tiling a little while ago.’ ‘What was that?’ ‘I 
proposed to Prince Albert.’ 

Just before the wedding, it was feared that she was going to have 
the measles, but this was a false alarm and all went well. Grevillc 
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thought the honeymoon was not of the length prescribed by ‘mo¬ 
desty and native delicacy*. ‘She and Prince Albert were up very early 
on Tuesday morning, v»falldng about, which is very contrary to her 
former habits. Strange that a bridal night should be so short; and I 
told Lady Palmerston that this was not the way to provide us with a 
Prince of Wales.* GreviUe’s fears were groundless. Victoria was to 
provide England with a large family of successors to the throne and 
to incarnate the ideal associated with her name: large, bustling 
families, stuffy interiors, family albums, the family Bible, and 
bowdlerized versions of Shakespeare. It was an era of great missions, 
of great devotion and of great passions. Sexual passion, however, was 
pushed underground; we still continue to make sensational discoveries 
about the private lives of eminent Victorians. Even a virtuous middle- 
class Victorian mother once observed to her daughter; ‘One kiss 
behind the door is worth ten in front of it.** 


7 • Love, Science, and Matrimony 


In 1837, Charles Darwin jotted down on a scrap of paper what he 
believed to be the pros and cons of the wedded state. Among the 
advantages, he noted: ‘Children (if it please God), constant com¬ 
panion (and friend in old age), charms of music and female chit-chat,* 
Among the disadvantages he listed: 'Terrible loss of time; if many 
children, forced to gain one’s bread: fighting about no society,* but 
he reflected: ‘My God, it is intolerable to tliink of spending one’s 
whole life like a neuter bee working, working and notliing ^ter all. 
No, no, won’t do. Imagine living all one’s days solitarily in smoky, 
dirty London house. Only picture to yourself a nice, soft wife on a 
sofa with good fire and books and music perhaps. Compare tliis with 
the dingy reality of Great Marlborough Street. Marry, marry, 
marry.’ 

A year, later, he proposed to his cousin Emma Wedgwood. ‘He 
was, however, far from hopeful,’ wrote his daughter many years 
afterwards, ‘partly because of his looks, for he had the strange idea 

I. Vivian Hughes: A London Family, iSyo-igoo (Oxford University Press, 
1946), 
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that his delightful face, so full of power and sweetness, was rcpellently 
plain. He went to Macr on November 8th and on November nth 
“the day of days’* is written in his diary.’ 

On die other hand, Emma had not been ‘the least bit sure of his 
feelings*. Writing to her aunt, Madame Sismondi, she described 
Charles as ‘the most open transparent man I ever saw. He is parti¬ 
cularly affectionate and very nice to his father and sisters and perfectly 
sweet-tempered, and possesses some minor qualities that add par¬ 
ticularly to one’s happiness, such as not being fastidious and being 
humane to animals.... The real crook in my lot... is that he has a 
great dislike of going to the play, so that I am afraid we shall have 
some domestic dissensions on that head. On the other hand, he stands 
concerts very well.’ Emma went on to point out that she had observed 
all die Victorian proprieties, for ‘he told me he should have spoken 
to me in August but was afraid, and I was pleased to find diat he was 
not very sure of his answer this time*. 

Back in London, Charles began house-hunting in liis spare mo¬ 
ments. The letters he wrote to Emma have all been carefully pre¬ 
served. T positively can do notliing,* he wrote to her on 23 Novem¬ 
ber, ‘and have done nothing the whole week, but think of you and 
our future life.’ And a week later: ‘Powers of sentimentality forgive 
me for sending such a letter: it ought to have been written on fool¬ 
scap paper, and closed with a wafer. I told you I should write to you 
as if you really were my own dear, dear wife, and have not I kept 
my word most stoutly? My excuse must be, I have seen no one for 
these two days: and what can a man have to say, who works all 
morning in describing hawks and owls, and then rushes out and 
walks in a bewildered manner up one street and down another, look¬ 
ing out for the words “To Let”. I called, however, today on the 
Lyells.’ 

The distinguished geologist was apt to ‘disgorge geology’ as 
Darwin put if, before liis patient wife, and he observes: ‘I want 
practice in ill-treating the female sex. I did not observe Lyell had any 
compunction. I hope to harden my conscience in time: few husbands 
seem to find it difficult to effect this,* but as he wrote on another 
occasion, he wanted Emma to ‘humanize* him and ‘soon teach me 
there is greater happiness than building theories and accumulating 
facts in silence and solitude. My own dearest Emma, I earnestly pray 
you may never regret the great, and I will add very good deed, you 
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ace to perform on the Tuesday, My own dear future wife, God 
bless you.’ Incidentally, Darwin wondered whether he ought to tell 
her about his doubts on the subject of Revelation, but his father ad¬ 
vised liitn to conceal beliefs which would only make his wife miser¬ 
able. She changed her views considerably later on, but shortly after 
their marriage she wrote to him in what he described as a ‘beautiful 
letter’: ‘May not the habit in scientific pursuits of believing nothing 
till it is proved, influence your mind too much in other things wliich 
cannot be proved in the same way, and which, if true, are likely to be 
above our comprehension?’ 

The marriage was a very happy one. Emma ‘gave one a sort of 
nestling feeling ... more than any woman I ever knew, she comJortcd\ 
wrote Mrs Huxley.^ 

Huxley met his future wife when he put in at Sydney on H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake, on which he was the assistant surgeon. His mind was full 
of ideas connected with the dissection of jellyfish, yet he did not fail 
to observe the charms of small, fragile Henrietta Heathorn, whom he 
met at a dance given by one of the leading merchants of the city. He 
fell in love almost at first sight. They met towards the end of the 
evening and when he asked her for a dance, her brother-in-law de¬ 
murred ... her wrap had been sent for, it was time to leave, and 
etiquette was rightly observed. ‘Never mind,’ said Huxley, *wc shall 
meet again, and then remember you are engaged for the first dance.* 
He begged her for a red camellia which she was wearing ... it was 
found preserved among his papers after his death. They met and 
danced and went for walks. Once when Henrietta slipped on a loose 
branch, he removed it saying: ‘So would I remove all hindrances 
from your path in life.’ Who said that the Victorians were stodgy and 
unromantic? 

When Huxley left Sydney to continue his expedition, Henrietta 
wrote sadly in her diary: ‘ This morning, I woke to sorrow. Scarcely 
could I believe in dear Hal’s departure, yet the bitter parting of the 
previous night was too vivid to let me doubt about it. So much did I 
struggle to suppress Jiiy grief that when he was gone I almost feared 
my parting had not evinced sufficient feeling, but ... after he had 
gone it burst forth in all the vehemence of despair, such anguish inex¬ 
pressible convulsed me.’ This, too, was Victorian - the fierce repression 

I. Emma Darwin, a Century of Family Letters, 1792-18^6, cd. Henrietta 
Litclifield, 2 vols. (Murray, 1915). 
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and the passionate undercurrent ~ a heritage which we have not yet 
shaken off. 

Once they were married, their life was bathed in a scientific atmo¬ 
sphere in which Henrietta delighted. One of the admirable charac¬ 
teristics of so many Victorian wives was the zest with which they 
entered into their husbands’ interests. Science, for Henrietta, was ‘a 
revelation that ennobled the world 1 lived in, made everything for me 
full of the strangest wonder and interest’. She brought to the union 
her sharp feminine perception and intuition, ‘Good heavens!’ her 
husband would exclaim after one of her pungent diagnoses of a man’s 
character, ‘have I married a witch! What makes you say that?’ And 
he writes to Kingsley: ‘Love opened up to me a view of the sanctity 
of human nature and impressed me with a deep sense of responsi- 
bihty.’^ Love, however, did not make him believe in women’s in¬ 
tellectual powers, nor was he an advocate of women’s emancipation. 

The sovereign, too, believed that women should not emulate men. 
She looked more and more like a Mother-figure as time wetn on; 
fecundity was the symbol of the age. Her Majesty’s opinion never 
changed. As late as 1870, she spoke of ‘this mad, wicked folly of 
Women’s Rights with all its attendant horron’. 

When American Ada Isaacs exhibited herself at Astlcy’s galloping 
barebacked in wispy muslin. Her Majesty commented: ‘It fs cer¬ 
tainly not a sign of advancing refinement when a female horscrider 
can attract by her apparently being put in a hazardous position and 
emulating the muscular power of a man. Verily, the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, though boastful of its delicacy, countenances some very coarse 
proceedings.’ She did not know half of what was going on in the 
shadows. 

The cure for wandering husbands attracted to unnamed and un¬ 
mentionable pleasurp outside the home circle consisted - in the 
opinion of Mrs Ellis, author of The Women of England {1839), ^d 
Home Truths for Home Peace - in turning the house into a kind of 
convalescent home and the wife into a head-nurse. She did not seem 
to think that something a little more stirring was called for and of 
course she could give no advice on love-life. (The large double bed 
that hovered in the Victorian background never appeared in furniture 
advertisements - and no woman was shown in her undergarments 

‘i, William Irwin: Apes, Angels, and Victorians (Darwin and Huxley) (Weiden- 
fdd & Nicolson, 1955). 
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until the end of the century. Drawers were always advertised neatly 
folded up.) 

Here is Mrs Ellis on the ‘rational woman' who has to deal with a 
gad-about husband: ‘The rational woman whose conversation on 
this occasion is to serve her purpose more effectually than tears, 
knows better than to speak of what her husband would probably 
consider a most uneasy subject of complaint. She tries to recollect 
some incident, some trait of character, or some anecdote of what has 
lately occurred within her knowledge, and relates it in her most lively 
and piquant manner. If conscious of beauty, she tries a little raillery 
.. . if his attention becomes fixed, she gives her conversation a more 
serious turn and plunges at once into some theme of deep and ab¬ 
sorbing interest. Yet all the wliilc her own poor heart is aching with 
the feverish anxiety that vacillates between the extremes of hope and 
fear.* 

Perhaps if the beast were allowed to have liis own private cage, he 
might be tamed? It was therefore suggested that ‘one room be con¬ 
secrated to the special use of the master of the house. A sound and 
lovely policy is that which secures to a husband certain privileges 
and comforts that he can never fmd elsewhere and are calculated to 
counterbalance the weight of the many other attractions which liis 
immediate circle cannot oft'er ... it will keep him from clubs and 
card-parties and prove a sanctuary from the numerous petty domestic 
troubles that as few men can comprehend or tolerate it is much better 
they should not sec.' 

A few men believed that they could fmd all the excitement they 
needed in marriage itself. John Kitto said that one never left home 
in order to be more comfortable but in order to be excited, for the 
same reason that a young man of his accjiiaintance (a house painter, 

I believe) married because he ‘wanted a wife to make him uncasy\ 
That, he thought, went to the very marrow of tilings. ‘A man marries 
because he is tired of the still comfort, the perfect repose of bachelor¬ 
hood ; he wants to be excited and stimulated, he wants to be flurried 
and worried, he wants new experiences and turnabouts.' 

Poor Kitto, cx-workhouse boy, deaf and almost dumb, self-edu¬ 
cated, the editor of the Pictorial Bible and the Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature, had not had a gay bachelorhood. He was so anxious to be 
married that he hurried on during the service (held at Christ's Church, 
Newgate, in 1833) frequently getting ahead of the officiating clcrgy- 
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man, to the confosion of his bride and the diversion of the workmen 
who were repairing the church at the time. He married a Miss Fen¬ 
wick, who had been engaged to a fellow-traveller of liis in Persia (the 
little man’s one visit to the East provided him with pictorial material 
for Kis Bible illustrations for the rest of his life). Miss Fenwick, who 
won him ‘by her mode of dunking, her correct feelings and strong 
and accomplished mind’, was a particularly devoted Victorian wife. 
She had to put up with his reading aloud to her for three or four hours 
at a stretch and she spent hours every day collecting material for him 
at the British Museum. Kitto was happy in her company. The only 
thing he regretted bitterly was that he could never hear his own 
children. 

The incursions of science into domestic life were adequately coped 
with by the more serious Victorian wives, but interest in more spec¬ 
tacular sidelines like mesmerism, table-turning, and spirit-rapping 
did not always make for harmonious matrimonial results. An ex¬ 
treme case was that of Mr Trafford of Wroxham, who married a 
charming :md attractive French girl whom he met abroad, Madc^ 
moiscllc Martine Lannignac, Unfortunately, however, this young 
lady was possessed by a vociferous spirit called ‘Maricot’ who often 
chose to make communications in the dead of night. This so dis¬ 
turbed-Mr TrafFord’s sk-ep that he was obliged to part from his wife. 
He continued to see her, and always took leave of her when she went 
off on any journey, but he could not live with her. 


8 • Bloomers and Beetons 

It was not ladyUkc to be in love, said one of Florence Nightingale’s 
aunts, reflecting the conventions of her time. ‘There is a feeling,’ 
wrote Trollope in Barchester Towers (1857) ‘still half existing but now 
half conquered by the force of human nature, that a woman should 
be ashamed of her love till the husband’s right compels her to acknow¬ 
ledge it. We would fain preach a different doctrine. A woman should 
glory in her love, but on that accoimt let her take the moje care that 
it be such as to justify her glory.’ Popular novels were severe on 
wives who had lapsed from the path of virtue; ‘The dreadful secret 
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must ba told/ exclaims the heroine of Henry Cockton's The Sisters 
(1851), ‘I am false. ... Oh, kill me that 1 may not hear that which 
more than death I dread... * 

‘Cant and Puritanism are in the ascendant,* Grcville confided to 
liis diary in 1856; ‘it will be very well if we escape some of the more 
stringcJit measures against Sunday occupations and amusements with 
which Exeter Hall and the prevailing spirit tlireaten us.' 

Girls who tried to behave less languidly tlian their predecessors 
were rebuked. ‘ It is thought clever,' wrote a magazine correspondent 
in 1857, ‘for young ladies to be loud, positive and rapid, to come into 
the room like a whirlwind, to express ideas of their own in a lan¬ 
guage which twenty years ago would only have been understood in 
the stable.... ’ They also played bilUards and smoked surreptitiously. 
Young ladies could not go out alone after dusk but they could do so 
in broad daylight so long as they did not loiter or look round. There 
was some justification for this ~ the streets were not always safe for 
unprotected females. 

The ‘whirlwind’ young ladies and their swains masked their emo¬ 
tions behind gay Victorian slang. Mrs Gladstone referred to her 
husband as ‘dear old Oak’; Rossetti called Elizabeth Siddal ‘Jug- 
gums’ and that unromantic expression, ‘old thing’, was bandied 
about between the sexes to hide emotions that burst out in floods in 
private diaries. Young people in love and/or engaged liked to read 
poetry aloud, and the habit developed into the ‘reading aloud’ even¬ 
ings ill the Victorian home which Florence Nightingale found so un¬ 
bearable: ‘And what is it to be “read aloud to”? The most miserable 
exercise of the human intellect. It is like lying on one’s back with one’s 
hands tied and having liquid poured down one’s throat.* (Sir William 
Hardman boasted in his diary for 1862 of an evening during which 
he had read Tennyson’s Cuincx^cre to his wife, when he ‘threw so 
much pathos into his reading of it to Mary Anne that she went into 
hysterics and wept copiously’). 

The trouble with most ladies of well-to-do families, according to 
Florence Nightingale, was that they did not have enough to do. They 
had too many servants and life was an endless ‘faddle’. As for family 
life. ... ‘I know notliing like the petty grinding tyranny of a good 
Englisli family. And the only alleviation is that the tyrannised sub¬ 
mits with a heart full of affection. What I complain of Ae Evangehcal 
party for is the degree to which they have raised the claims upon 
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women of “Family” - the idol they have made of it. It is a hind of 
Fctichism. There is no duty, no right, no happiness for a woman be¬ 
yond her Fetich. It is only in the lives of the upper classes that you sec 
this. And I think the “upper classes” far more bourgeois than the 
lower and this is one reason. There is notliing bourgeois in one 
woman of a family earning the bread of the others in it and being 
sacrificed for it. But it is nothing but bourgeois the way in which 
women of the upper classes arc sacrificed.' 

The repression of emotions led to female hysteria: ‘When night 
comes ... the accumulation of nervous energy, which has had 
nothing to do during the day, makes women feel every night, when 
they go to bed, as if they were going mad; they arc obliged to lie long 
in bed in the morning to let it evaporate and keep it down. The 
vacuity and boredom of this existence arc sugared over by false senti¬ 
ment. . . . Women go about rnaudling to each other and preaching to 
their daughters that “women have no passions” . .. if the young girls 
of the “higher classes” who never commit a false step, whose justly 
earned reputations were never sullied even by the stain which the 
fruit of the mere “knowledge of good and evil” leaves beliind, were 
to Speak and say what arc their thoughts employed on, their thoughts 
wliich alone arc free, what would they say? They seek a companion 
for their every thought... they see themselves engaged with him in 
stirring events. . . fancy compensates itself by endless interviews and 
sympathies ... and you say “ She is not susceptible, women have no 
passion”.’* 

According to Mrs Panton (the artist W. Frith’s daughter), middle- 
class matrons were free from nerves. Her own mother put up with 
so much noise from her large family that she was quite surprised 
when the police called one day, fearing that somebody was being 
murdered. The bourgeoises wives of the fifties were described as ‘very 
quiet, very busy, very domestic, but the heart of the house and always 
ready to help the bread-winner, utterly unconscious of all she meant 
to him and how very much she assisted him to do his work in the 
world’. 

Victorian prudery concealed an obsession with sex. Young ladies 
hid the undergarments they were making under a cushion whenever 
their father entered the room, daughters were reproved for using 
the word ‘nightdress* in a gentleman’s presence. Children, fondly 
I. Cecil Woodham-Smith: Florence Nightingale (Constable, 1950). 
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believed to be innocent, picked up their notions of sex in an under¬ 
hand way at school. Augustus Hare was initiated on his first day at 
school, when ‘Evc*s apple was quite eaten up - the leaves of the Tree 
of Knowledge were stripped bare*, wliile Thackeray referred to the 
‘public school method* in Pendennis: ‘a prodigious thing that theory 
of life is, as orally learned at a great public school. Why, if you could 
hear those boys of fourteen who blush before mothers and sneak off 
in silence at the presence of their daughters, talking amongst each 
other ” it w(nild be the women’s tuni to blush then. Before he was 
twelve years old, little Pen had heard talk enough to make him quite 
awfully wise upon certain points. ’ 

Sex, banned from literature, began to find its way into the muddy 
stream of reports from the proceedings of the new Divorce Court. 
Queen Victoria vainly appealed to the Lord Chancellor in 1859; 
‘None of the worst french novels, from which careful parents would 
try to protect their children, can be as bad as what is daily brought 
and laid upon the breakfast-table of every educated family in Eng¬ 
land.* 

Lidustrialization, the railways, the desire to make money, the rise 
of the middle class, the desire not to marry until one could display an 
‘establishment’, the rule of female chastity, the impossibihty for 
‘ladies* to go out and work, all combined to create the ‘Great Social 
Evil* referred to by Dr William Acton in his Prostitution, considered 
in its moral, social and sanitary aspects (1858). ‘The laws which society 
imposes in the present day in respect of marriage,* he wrote, ‘ upon a 
young man belonging toThe middle class, arc in the highest degree 
unnatural and the real cause of our social corruptions. I know there 
are thousands living in sin chiefly in consequence of the impossibility, 
as the world says, of their marrying. Mischief is on the increase with 
our increasing worship of money.’ 

The nursing profession was discredited, until Miss Nightingale 
transformed it, because it w’as filled with prostitutes. Mrs Gaskell tells 
the story of a drunken nurse being undressed and bathed in hospital, 
murmuring thickly: ‘You would not think it, Ma’am, but a week 
ago I was in silk and satins dancing at Woolwidi. Yes, Ma’am, for all 
I am so dirty, I am draped in silk and satins sometimes. Real French 
silk and satins.* 

The rowdincss, not only of the populace but of all classes, is re¬ 
vealed in the accounts of a ‘Bloomer Parade’ in the early fifties, held 
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in the Hanover Square rooms. This fashion, brought from across the 
Atlantic by Mrs Bloomer, had a transient vogue. (Even in the nineties, 
an English lady was refused admission at a country hotel because she 
was wearing ‘bifurcated skirts’): ‘There was pushing one way and 
tearing another; the jostling of men, the screams of women, the in¬ 
terruption of “gents” and the jeering of girls .. . the men were out¬ 
rageously gallant and in their boisterous mirth put aside all thoughts 
of propriety. ... At supper a regular row ensued. First, bread flew 
about; next, cakes; then, glasses and ultimately bottles. The police 
were summoned and immediately fell to work clearing the premises. 
Thus ended the Bloomer demonstration - as disreputable an affair as 
can well be imagined. There will be no good done to Bloomcrism by 
last night’s cxliibition. The peerage was well represented and also the 
House of Commons, The clubs too must have been practically emp¬ 
tied, for one lit upon faces familiar in the upper circles, belonging to 
Guards, officers, dandies, authors, artists, actors, barristers and the 
like. Sometimes a cheer would be raised for a fat Bloomer or a thin 
Bloomer, or an old Bloomer or a young Bloomer, or a Bloomer with 
gaudy ribbons and flaunting feathers. As to what occurred at supper, 
wc did not feel it incumbent upon us to stop and witness. We under¬ 
stand, however, that the scene was really a very shocking one. The 
masculine patrons welcomed any stray Bloomer who appeared 
among them with a perfect hurricane of cheers and as the licence of 
the evening waxed stronger they enforced the welcome with a ruffianly 
salvo of kisses.* Two young lords and six medical students were fmed 
the next morning by the Marlborough Street Magistrate. 

But the fifties produced sornctliing much more durable and solid 
than Bloomers: Mrs Beetons Cookery Dook^ which was the natural 
sequel to the En^^ilisJtwoman s Domestic Magazine with its ‘Cupid’s 
Letter Bag’ founded by tliis admirable young woman and her pub¬ 
lisher husband. It was also the result of her firm conviction that lean 
men make irritable husbands and of her belief in the homely dictum 
that ‘the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach’. (Gluttony as 
a substitute for sex?) Of course, there was more than mere recipes in 
Mrs Beeton’s book - it was a compendium of household manage¬ 
ment and middle-class etiquette wliich included remarks on the 
withdrawing of ladies after dinner: ‘Before dinner men meet with 
great inequality of understanding and those who are conscious of this 
inferiority have the modesty not to talk. When they have drunk wine 
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every man feels himself happy and loses that modesty and grows im¬ 
pudent and vociferous but he is not improved, he is only not sensible 
of his defects. ... In former times when the bottle circulated freely 
among the guests, it was necessary for the ladies to retire earlier than 
they do at present for the gentlemen of the company soon became 
unfit to conduct themselves with that decorum which is essential in 
the presence of ladies. Thanks, however, to the improvements in 
modern society and the liigh example shewn to the nation by its 
most illustrious personages, temperance is in these happy days a strik¬ 
ing feature in the character of a gentleman. Delicacy of conduct to¬ 
wards the female sex has increased with the esteem in which they arc 
now universally held and thus the very early withdrawing of tlie 
ladies from the dining room is to be deprecated.’ 

Sam Becton was romantic, although he occasionally lapsed into 
professional jargon in his love-letters. ‘The moon is electrotyping at 
tliis moment/ he wrote to Isabella one evening, ‘with its beautiful 
silvery light all around, and I am instinctively walkiiig with you on 
Brighton Pier.’ Mis sweetheart was not so articulate, for he goes on 
to say: ‘I almost hear you tjacuJate: “Oh Sam, if you only knew . . 

1 don’t know why it is, Bella mia, but you never get any further tlian 
that.* Later, Bella wrote: ‘What a contrast is my frigid disposition to 
your warm-hearted dear self. It often strikes me, but you know 1 
cannot help it, it is my nature.* She loved him tenderly, helped him, 
worked with liini, advised him on lay-out, read proofs, and super¬ 
vised the printing of many of the books he published. When she 
died, at the age of twenty-eight, after giving birth to a fourth child, 
Sam was overcome by grief. ‘My agony is excessive,’ he wrote to a 
relative.* Behind the fluttering muslin curtains, the conventions and 
aspidistras of Victorian homes, there was much love to he found, 
many soul-mates and - yes - much passion. 

I. H. Montgomery Hyde: Mr and Mrs Becton (Harrap, 1951). 



9 • Passion and Aspidistras 


‘Lovii is not altogether a delirium/ wrote Carlyle, ‘yet it has many 
points in common therewith. I will call it rather a disceniing of the 
Infinite in the Finite, or the Idea made Real; wliich discerning may 
again be either true or false, cither seraphic or demonic, Inspiration 
or Insanity/ 

Christina Rossetti, who fainted in Rcgent\s Park when she met her 
first love Collinson a year after their separation, wrote: 

To give, to give, not to receive 
I long to pour myself, my soul, 

Not to keep back or count or leave 
But king with king to give the whole. 

I long for one to stir my deep - 
I have had enough of help and gift - 
I long for one to search and sift 
Myself, to take myself and keep. 

That was the secret of Mrs 1 )isracli*s hold over her husband, who 
he said was more like a mistress than a wife: T want to give,’ she 
said, ‘and 1 kno^y how most exactly.’ Catherine Gladstone told her 
future husband when he proposed in the Colosseum that she only 
had half a heart to give liim; she was still thinking of a former flame. 
‘Give that to me,* he exclaimed, ‘and I will give you back a whole 
oncT He performed this feat of troubadour magic: ‘To hear him 
speak,* she said, when she was fifty-six years old and they had been 
married for twenty-nine years, ‘is like listening to beautiful, sweet 
music.’ Passion enduring far into the married state, romance and 
poetry transcending youth, that is the English contribution to the 
world’s love heritage, one which has never been stressed enough, one 
which has lain hidden in hearts and memoirs because, western though 
we arc, there exists an almost eastern streak of modesty in us insoflir 
as our love Ufc is concerned. 

‘How is it that the poets have said so many fine things about our 
first love,* asked George Eliot, ‘so few about our later love? Arc their 
first poems the best? Or are not those the best which come from their 
fuller thought, their larger experience, their deeper-rooted affec¬ 
tions?* So said the great Victorian novelist who defied conventions 
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and lived happily for a quarter of a century with George Henry 
Lewes. He was introduced to her by the philosopher Herbert Spencer 
(so, incidentally, was her devoted husband J. W. Cross). 

Spencer saw love around him and admitted its force akhough he 
was incapable of feeling it himself: ‘Round die physical feeling form¬ 
ing the nucleus of the whole there arc gathered the feelings jiroduced 
by personal beauty, that constituting simple attachment, those of 
reverence, of love, of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, of 
love of freedom, of sympathy. All these, each excited in the highest 
degree and severally tending to reflect their excitement on each other, 
form the composite psychical state which wc call love. And as each 
of these feelings is in itself highly complicated, uniting a wide range 
of states of consciousness, wc may say that tliis passion fuses into an 
immense aggregation nearly all the elementary excitations of which 
we arc capable; and that from this results its irresistible power.* 

He came of an austere family. ‘No Spencer ever dances,* his uncle 
once said, and Spencer excused his celibacy on the grounds that: 
‘I am not by nature adapted to a relation in which perpetual com¬ 
promise and great forbearance arc needful.* 

And the Brownings - what poets, what lovers! 

Merged in a moment which gives me at last 
You around me for once, you beneath me, above me, - 
Me - sure that despite of time future, time past, - 
This tick of our life-time’s one moment you love me. 

How long such suspension may linger? Ah, Sweet -■ 

The moment eternal - just that and no more - 

'When ecstasy’s utmost wc clutch at the core 

Wliile cheeks burn, arms open, eyes shut and lips meet I ^ 

But ~ and tliis is a very big But - the Victorians could not look at or 
accept the human body with unashamed admiration. It had to be 
draped. Thackeray could not understand how great sculptors like the 
Athenians were so abandoned as to leave their statues undraped. ... 
He blushed all by himself in his study when he had to write lovc- 
passages: ‘You would fancy I was going off in an apoplexy". * Henry 
Hohday’s statue ‘Sleep’ was rejected by the Royal Academy until it 
was draped; Burne-Jones resigned from the Water-Colour Society 
for its objection to one of his nudes. 

1. Robert Browning: *Now*. 
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And yet morals had not changed in spite of the Victorian veneer of 
hypocrisy. Liaisons abounded. Lord Torrington and Lady Molcsworth 
travelled together on the Continent and other accepted liaisons ex¬ 
isted between Lady Jersey and Lord Abingdon, the Duchess of Man¬ 
chester and Lord Hartingdon, Lady Ailesbury and Lord Wilton, 
Lady Lincoln and Lord Walpole (whom the Cdadstoncs tried so 
naively to ‘rescue*. Mrs Gladstone artlessly believed that a year’s 
discipline under a man like Archbishop Manning would bring the 
erring peeress back to the path of virtue!) In the fifties, the long liaison 
between Harriet Taylor and John Stuart Mill ended in conventional 
marriage. Carlyle described Harriet as ‘a living romance heroine, of 
the clearest insight, of the royalest volition, very interesting, of ques¬ 
tionable destiny, not above five and twenty, graceful with large dark 
eyes and a low, sweet voice*. This was the woman who inspired Mill 
to write his Subjection oj Women wliich was published nearly forty 
years after their first meeting. 

‘Marriage,* wrote Harriet, ‘is the only contract ever heard of, of 
which a necessary condition in the contracting parties was that 
one should be entirely ignorant of the nature and terms of the con¬ 
tract. For owing to the voting of chastity as the greatest virtue of 
women, the fact that a woman knew what she undertook would be 
considered just reason for preventing her undertaking it.* * 

Victorian society did not receive the pair kindly. When they were 
announced by the footman at Mrs Bullcr’s soiree and John Mill ap¬ 
peared with Harriet Taylor on liis arm, there was a moment’s silence, 
followed by a half audible titter. Their behaviour was a little unwise; 
they should have respected the tribal taboos. They met more freely 
at the zoo: ‘I will get the stupid ticket,’ Harriet writes in a hurried 
note, ‘and we will go for an hour to see our old friend rliino.* Twenty 
years later, in 1851, when they were married before a registrar. Mill 
was so nervous that he forgot to sign liis full Christian name. The 
following year he wanted to be married all over again, in a church! 
‘The spring of my life is broken,’ he wrote when she died in 1858 at 
Avignon, where they lie buried together. 

As usual, the artists, the ‘Bohemians’, could afford to treat the 
conventions more lightly. Lady Arundel (who was hving with the 
painter Basil Hodges) said to Mrs Panton: ‘I don’t think there are half 

I. Michael St John Packer The Life ofJohn Stuart Mill (Seeker & Warburg, 

1954). 
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a dozen certificates to be had among the lot, and no one that I can 
see is a penny the worse. Indeed, it makes them all more amusing and 
far more pohte to each other than they would be otherwise. Now, 
Sir John [her legal husband] thought he had bought me body and 
soul with his silly old wedding-ring and the “Voice that breathed 
o'er Eden Basil is always afraid 1 shall kick over the traces again and 
make off with someone else and he is always my lover and never the 
stern, unbending husband, and 1 mean to keep him so.'* (The end of 
this particular story is true Victorian melodrama. Lady Arundel did 
desert her faithful Basil. Hoping she would return, ‘every night a 
lamp burned steadily and in what was once her bedroom he had pro¬ 
duced a fresh stock of dainty garments and toilet accessories, feeling 
certain that she would creep in footsore and wciiry to find him wait¬ 
ing and her house ready and waiting too to give her a welcome.* He 
died, broken-hearted, in the eighties.) 


10 • The Scampish Sixties - and After 


‘One feels daily more and more the pace at which most people of 
the present age arc living,' wrote Lady Knightlcy of Fawslcy in her 
diary for 1862. ‘You are always on the go, for pleasure or for busi¬ 
ness. Is this preferable to the stagnation of former days? 1 do not 
know. There is a wild look in the eyes of half the men I meet on the 
railroad ... which makes me shudder.' 

When one turns to the men's diaries, one is confounded to discover 
that they were terrified of the females they met on the railroad! Sir 
William Hardman described the many eases of unfounded charges of 
indecent assault that had occurred in 1866 and wrote in his diary that 
he was determined to object in future to the entry of any unprotected 
female into a carriage where he might be alone: ‘I was put in a beastly 
funk the other day by a woman. 1 had traveUed towards town as far 
as Wandsworth in a compartment to myself when a female got in; 
she had her hair in short curls and wore no gloves. She first of all sat 
in the opposite scat, then she moved to the opposite comer, then to 
the middle, three seats in as many minutes! I began to speculate as to 
where she-would sit next - perhaps on my knee, and then would 
1. Mrs Panton: Leaves from a Life (Evclcigh Nash, 1908). 
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charge me with an indecent assault. Happily she got out at the next 
station, Clapham Junction, but my mind was not at ease, for she 
stood outside the carriage door and just as the train started, got into the 
next compartment. I assure you I was ‘Snuch exercised” (as the 
Methodists have it) by this little adventure.’^ 

Lady Frederick Cavendish dared to walk alone with her cousin on 
Brighton Pier, wliich she thought was ‘a rather scampish thing to do*. 
Engaged couples continued to ‘spout verses’ at each other, as the 
same lady writes in her diary in the current slang. They also walked 
in the gardens after luuchcon, plunged on foot down a little deep 
gorge to see a waterfall, where her fiance, ‘old Fred’, gave her a Httle 
lecture on ferns. Lockets were still exchanged. Lady Cavendish was 
given one with diamonds and pearls ‘to have his hair in it’, and she 
gave liim in exchange a ‘crystal locket wdth a scratchy bit of my hair 
• in it, with which he was certainly pleased’. 

There were the usual society scandals. At the time of the breach of 
promise action against the Lord Chancellor, Mrs Hardman remarked 
that ‘the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor having got into 
such scrapes as they have, nothing remains now but for the Queen to 
elope with the Archbishop of Canterbury’. (Her Majesty had not yet 
committed her indiscretions with John Brown and the Munshi.) 

In Hyde Park, the notorious dcwn-mo/zi/time ‘Skittles’ made a regular 
appearance during the fasliionable hours and held a kind of levee 
surrounded by her admirers. Laura Bell was past her prime and had 
gone in for revivalist meetings in a fashionable way. Lady St Hclier 
saw her ‘beautifully dressed and standing at the end of the building, 
so that all the light which entered through the small windows, was 
thrown on her, illuminating the spot where she stood; she poured 
out an impassioned address, not eloquent or convincing but certainly 
effective. A very striking looking woman and the large black mantilla 
which covered her masses of golden hair, the magnificent jewels she 
wore round her neck, and the flashing rings on the hands with which 
she gesticulated, added to the soft tones of a beautiful voice, made a 
great impression upon those who listened to her.’ 

The worst of liaisons was that they were inclined to get successions 
mixed up. According to Sir William Hardman: ‘If a man gets a 
woman with child, let him marry her before it is bom but don’t let 
liim have a mixed family born some on the wrong and some on the 
I. Letters and Memoirs oj Sir fV. Hardman^^ cd. S. W, Ellis (Palmer, 1923). 
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right side of the blanket. Evil is sure to be evolved if it docs. The late 
Sir Charles Palmer (or Robert, 1 forget wliich) acted very sensibly. 
He begat an illegitimate family, but would not make his mistress 
Lady Palmer until she had done bearing children, .although lie sacri¬ 
ficed the baronetcy by so doing. The consequence is that all the family 
being freed from odious distinctions among themselves, arc quite 
jolly. He made deeds of gift to each of his children of their respective 
shares before liis death, and so avoided the ten per cent legacy duty.** 

Despite all the frolics that were going on around them, the prude 
public was shocked by the first published volume of Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads^ which was withdrawn from circulation by the 
publisher Moxon in 1866. Owlish critics tried to obtain encourage¬ 
ment from Ruskin who loftily replied: ‘Swinburne is infinitely above 
me in all knowledge and power and I should no more think of advis¬ 
ing him or criticizing him than of venturing to do it to Tumer if he 
were alive again ... in power and imagination he [Swinbumc| simply 
sweeps me away before him as a torrent docs a pebble.* (Ruskin had 
been kind to the prc-Raphaclitcs, especially to Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Siddal, but he was nevertheless sufficiently Victorian to denounce the 
representation of the nude in art!) 

In 1863, George Meredith who - in common with Byron, Carlyle, 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Dickens - had had an unhappy matrimonial 
experience, wrote bitterly: ‘Women can occasionally be fine creatures 
if they fall into good hands. Physically they neighbour the vegetable 
and morally the animal creation and they arc therefore chemically 
good for man. I respect many. 1 dislike none. I trust not to love one.’ 
The next year, whai he fell in love with Marie Vulliamy, Hardman 
observed in his diary: ‘He is in a rapturous condition, his soul is filled 
with love dreams, which jostle rudely with the stem practical matters 
essential to the stern fact of matrimony. Kisses and Life Insurance, 
Angels and House Agents, Doves, Loves, and Leading Articles, etc. etc. 
do not assimilate. He writes one day to say he has referred a Life Office 
to me on the subject of liis health and the next he says: “I am whirled 

in a vortex! Some one bawls ‘Tuesday’-There’s a ring dropped 

half-way out of a swirl of vapour, wliilc I roll along endless billows,” 
and such like.’ All this only goes to show that it is useless to generalize 
and pontificate on the subject of amatory cxpcriaices and bdiefs until 
one is on one’s deathbed and on the way out of the whole business. 

1. ibid. 
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Walter Pater believed that men and women should get as many 
pulsations as possible in a given time and that: ‘ Great passions may 
give us this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, the 
various forms of enthusiastic activity, disinterested or otherwise, 
which come naturally to many of us. Only be sure it is passion - that 
it docs yield you this fruit of a quickened, multipHcd consciousness. 
Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of 
art for art’s sake, has most.’*^ ‘We must have poetry to hallow this 
and other forms of energy,’ wrote George Meredith in The Amazing 
Marriage: ‘Or say, if you like, the right view of them impels to 
poetry. Otherwise we are in the breeding yards, among the litters and 
the farrows.* 

The trouble was that neither poetry nor sane rcahsm was brought to 
bear upon the subject of love and sex. Earlier in the century, William 
Cobbett related how a jury at Westminster had given damages to a 
man against a farmer because there was a bull in his yard on wliich the 
windows of the gentleman looked. The plaintiff alleged that tlii?^as 
so offensive to hLs wife and daughters that if the defendant did not 
desist he would be obliged to brick up his windows or quit the house. 
*How could a delicacy so exquisite ever be prevailed upon to commit 
itself to a pair of bridal sheets?’ asked Cobbett, who added that in 
spite of tliis so-called ‘refinement’, there were more prostitutes and 
bastards than ever, even in the villages. 

Red worth, in Diana oj tlw Crossways, summed up in one paragraph 
a broad conception of love that was rarely allowed to blossom at the 
time it was written: he saw it as ‘a new start in our existence, a finer 
shoot of the tree stoutly planted in good gross earth; the senses run¬ 
ning their hvc sap and the minds companioned and the spirits made 
one by the whole-natured conjunction. In sooth, a happy prospect for 
the sons and daughters of Earth, divinely indicating more than happi¬ 
ness : the speeding of us, compact of what we are, between the ascetic 
rocks and the sensual whirlpools, to the creation of certain nobler 
races, now very dimly imagined.’ 

I. Walter Pater: The Rettaissance (1873). 
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To be written about at all, however, love had to be heavily con¬ 
cealed under a bridal veil and given a certificate. ‘Let us not forget,’ 
wrote Walter Besant in the New Review (January 1890), ‘that the cul¬ 
tured class of British w'omcn - a vast and continually increasing class 
- are entirely to be trusted. Rare indeed is it that an Englishman of this 
class is jealous of his wnfe; never docs he suspect his bride.* Mrs Linton, 
who wrote such sharp things about the modern girl that a brooch in 
the form of a wasp was presented to her at a party, blamed the British 
Matron who ‘is the true censor of the Press and exerts over fiction the 
repressive power she has tried to exert over Art.... Murder, forgery, 
lies and all forms of hate and malevolence she docs not object to; but 
no one must touch the very fringes of unccrtificatcd love under pain 
of the greater and the lesser excommunication. Our fictitious life 
may be charming as the shy and budding miss is charming, but that 
smell of bread and butter spoils all.’ 

Thomas Hardy did not believe that literature should ‘for a moment 
exhibit a lax view of that purity of life upon which the well-being 
of society depends’, but he did believe that: ‘The crash of broken 
commandments is as necessary an accompaniment to the catastrophe 
of a tragedy as the noise of drums and cymbals to a triumphal march. 
But the crash of broken commandments shall not be heard. More 
precisely an arbitrary proclamation has gone forth that certain picked 
commandments of the ten shall be preserved intact - to wit, the first, 
third and seventh; that the ninth sh.ill be infringed but gingerly; the 
sixth only as much as necessary and the remainder alone as much 
as you please, in a genteel manner.’^ 

The ‘daring’ began to take the leap to ‘free love’. George Moore 
divorced love from marriage in his Cotijcssions of a Young Man (1886) 
and rebelled against the stuffy Bcetonish interiors of Victorian homes: 
‘Love ~ but not marriage. Marriage means a four-post bed and papa 
and mamma between eleven and twelve. Love is aspiration: trans¬ 
parencies, colour, light, a sense of the unreal. But a wife - you know 
all about her - who her father was, who her mother was, what she 
thinks of you and her opinion of the neighbours over the way. 
Where, then, is the dream, the an delhl But the woman one has never 
seen before, that one will never sec agiiin! The clioicc! die enervation 
of burning odours, the baptismal wlxiteness of women, light, ideal 
tissues, eyes strangely dark with kohl, names that evoke palm trees 
I. New Review, Jimary i8<?o. 
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and ruins, Spanish moonlight, or maybe Pcrscpolisl The unknown, 
the unreal. This is love. There is delusion, the an Ma. 

*What is wanted is enthusiasm and dcvil-may-carcism; and the 
very aspect of a tavern is a snort of defiance at the hearth, but the 
leather arm-chairs arc so many salaams to it. I ask, did anyone ever 
see a gay club room? Can anyone imagine such a thing? You can’t 
have a club room without mahogany tables... you can’t have a club 
without a waiter in red plush and silver salver in his hand; then you 
can’t bring a lady to the club and you have to get into a corner to 
talk about them. Therefore, I say a club is dull. 

‘Nowadays everyone is respectable - jockeys, betting men, actors 
and even actresses. RespcctabiUty? - a suburban villa, a piano in the 
drawing room, and going home to dinner. Such things arc no doubt 
very excellent, but they do not promote intensity of feeling, fervour 
of mind. The music-hall is a protest against the villa, the circulating 
library, the club and for this the “ ’all” is inexpressibly dear to me.’ 

The advocates of free love could be just as ridiculous as the greyest 
of Puritans. Grant Allen’s novel The Wotnan Who Did (1895) which 
caused a temporary stir, reaches the heights of extremist absurdity, 
Herminia, the heroine, insists on earning her own living and not 
marrying. ‘Our sordid England has not brought forth many such 
serene and single-minded souls as Herminia Barton,’ cries the 
author. Herminia tells Alan that she loves him. “‘I love liim - nature 
puts that thrill in our souls to cry out to us with a clear voice when 
we have met the soul she then and there intended for us.*^ “Then, 
dearest/’ he cried tentatively, “how soon may we be married?” At 
the sound of these unexpected words from such lips as his, a flush of 
sliame and horror overspread Herminia’s check. “Never,” she cried 
firmly, drawing away. “O Alan, what can you mean by it? Don’t 
tell me, after all I’ve tried to make you feel and understand, you 
thought I could possibly consent to marry you! ” ’ He was scarcely pre¬ 
pared for such devotion to principle. ‘I know what marriage is, from 
what vile slavery it has sprung; on what unseen horrors for my sister 
women it is reared and buttressed; by what unlioly sacrifices’it is sus¬ 
tained and made possible - for a woman is a woman, let Girton do its 
worst.’ 

When the hero reluctantly consents to consummating their union 
in Herminia’s flat in Chelsea, he finds that ‘some dim survival of 
ancestral ideas had made her array herself in the white garb of 
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affiance for her bridal evening*. The author, however, has no inten¬ 
tion of titillating our lustful libidos and the consummation is brushed 
off as briefly as in the chastest novel from the pen of Charlotte Yonge. 
‘Her check was aglow with virginal shrinking as she opened the 
door and welcomed Alan in. But she held out her hand just as 
frankly as ever to the man of her free choice as he advanced to greet 
her. Alan caught her in his arms and kissed her forehead tenderly. 
And thus was Herminia Burton's espousal consummated.* 

The end is pure melodrama. A baby arrives - father dies of typhoid 
fever in Florence - Herminia stubbornly refuses father-in-law's finan¬ 
cial aid and toils for years like the woman at the shirt to bring up her 
daughter who finally turns against her. ‘How could I anticipate,’ 
cries the anguished Herminia, ‘that you would be ashamed of being 
the first free-born woman ever begotten in England?* (She had only 
forgotten that society was just not organized for that sort of thing.) 
The daughter marries in the conventional way when her mother 
commits suicide; the body is laid on the bed ‘dressed in a pure wliitc 
dress with two crushed white roses just peeping from her bodice*. 

The advocates of‘free love* did not usually think of the future of 
the children that might result from their unions. During a discussion 
on this subject between Mrs Panton and her ‘arty ’ friend Mr Soames, 
he explained that ‘“children born of flame and purple glow were die 
children of the future and in their hands would be the certainty of a 
fine and perfect human race. The Greeks will be born once more,** 
he said, lying back in my pet deck-chair with the tips of his fingers 
joined under his chin and his eyes closed. “And we shall again see the 
young Hercules and Diana of the flashing feet, and Mercury new- 
lighted on the Heaven-kissing hill!”* hi the meantime, the unmarried 
mother got a raw deal from society. Mrs Gaskcll was roundly abused 
for writing a novel Ruth (1853) which dealt leniently with the victim 
of a young lord*s passing fancy. 

Popular authoress Rhoda Broughton was believed to be ‘coarse 
and unmaidcnly* because her heroes were young men endowed v^dth 
superb bodies and fierce, devouring passions. One would not have 
believed her capable of conceiving them, to see her in tlie trailing 
gown, parasol, and croc]uet-mallct, all of which she paraded to the 
.end of her life, when tliey had gone out of fashion. English spinsters 
can be deceptive. George Lewes once described Charlotte Bronte 
to George Eliot as ‘a Uttle, plain, sickly-looking old maid. Yet what 
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passion, what fire in her! Quite as much as in George Sand, only the 
clothing is less voluptuous.* 

Voluptuousness was strictly taboo, hi 1875, the Graphic altered 
the following phrases in a serial by Wilkie Collins (The Law and the 
Lady): ‘He caught my hand in his and devoured it with kisses. His 
lips burnt me like fire. He twisted himself suddenly in the chair and 
wound his arms round my waist. In the terror and indignation of the 
moment, vainly struggling with him, I cried out for help .. 

‘He caught my hand in his and covered it with kisses. In the indigna¬ 
tion of the moment 1 cried out for help.* All references to fire and 
flames were to be avoided. The passions were not to be ignited. The 
Perfect English Lady and Gentleman were to be equally cool, self- 
controlled, and collected - into shrunken sexually isolated beings 
driven to self-analysis and self-abuse. 

This repression of denionstrativcness is pathetically illustrated in 
tliclove-story of an English schoolteacher of the eighties, who adored 
her husband but: ‘We never did attempt to put our love for one 
another into words - until the end. After twenty years of married life. 
Arthur was run over at the foot of Chancer)’^ Lane and taken into 
Barts to die. I reached him in time for half an hour of life, which he 
spent entirely in pouring out all the pent-up expressions of love that 
he had strength to utter, in which the word ‘ ‘ glorious ’ * was incessantly 
repeated. In my own anguish I hadn’t the sense to reply in the same 
language, but could only go on imploring liini to fight for life. “No, 
Moll, Tm done for,” he said, and began again on his chant of 
triumph.’ * 

Novels never really told what it was like to be in love, but an edu¬ 
cated young Victorian lady could always go back to Ovid. A friend 
of the above-mentioned schoolteacher questioned her: ‘“Tell me 
what it’s like to be in love! 1 have read a lot about it in novels but you 
can tell me more, exactly what it’s really like” 1 laughed a denial. 
“There’s one thing I can tell you it’s not like. There is no adoration 
in it. The idea that love is blind is all nonsense - it’s most clear-eyed; 
yoirknow that the man is the one companion for you through life, 
no matter his follies or failings or crimes.” (It is only recently that 1 
have come across a description that would have suited my book had I 
known it then. Love, this modem author asserts, is a single experience 
in life; it is the supreme acceptance of one personality by another, 
I. Vivian Hughes: A London Family * 187 0-1 goo. 
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without any condition or approval or other consideration whatever.) 
As it was, I ended lamely by telling Mary that she would know all 
about it when it happened to her; for how was I to express tp her, or 
to any one, that rush of experience that overcame me at Hell’s Mount? 
Mary went to the shelf and took down her Otnd. “How do you Uke 
these lines? Te loquor ahsentertu te vox mca nominat unani. Nulla venit 
sine tc nox inihi^ nulla dies**, 1 fastened on to them at once.’ 

Even infants were interested in the subject, although headmis¬ 
tresses were scared of the very word ‘sex’: ‘One morning after 
prayers Miss Bennett, in her most solemn tones, announced that she 
had found a letter lying about containing these most disturbing 
words; “Darhng Edwin, you arc ever in my thoughts,” followed by 
further foohsh expressions of a similar nature which she “preferred 
not to read”. After a sweeping glance over the whole school, she 
said: “I am afraid I must insist on knowing who this boy is - who is 
Edwin?” All eyes turned to the most daring pupil, but she was ob¬ 
viously as much puz7lcd as any one. The question was then repeated 
in still more impressive tones. A row of tiny juniors were right in 
front, and from there was raised a little hand and a piping voice: “It’s 
me,” Even Miss Bennett was obliged to smile. Two little girls had 
played at being Edwin and Angelina and had spent spare moments 
in writing love letters.’* 

Edward Carpenter, in his Lore’s Cominjir of first published pri¬ 
vately at his own expense in 1896, tried to bring the whole subject 
out of the dark room to which it had been relegated; ‘Until these 
subjects arc openly put before children and young people with some 
degree of intelligent and sympathetic handling, it can scarcely be 
expected that anything but the utmost confusion, in mind and morals, 
should reign in matters of sex. That we should leave our children to 
pick up their information about the most sacred, the most profound 
and vital of all human functions, from the mere gutter, and learn to 
know it first from the lips of ignorance and vice, seems almost in¬ 
credible and certainly indicates the deeply-rooted unbelief and un- 
cleanncss of our own thoughts.’ 

He thought it was monstrous that young people should have to set 
out on their quest for a fitting mate without a word of help as to the 
.choice of the way or the very real doubts and perplexities that beset 
it. He deplored the ‘poor Uttle pinched ideal of the lady* which had 
I. Vivian Hughes: A London Family, iSjo^igoo. 
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mled society so long and advocated a real comradeship ‘with the only 
class of man who is capable of such a thing, namely, tlic man who is 
willing not to be a “gentleman”’. By this Carpenter meant the 
mockery of salutations and heroic pohtciicss of the conventional 
male with their ‘suggestion of an empty homage to weakness and 
incapacity*. His reflections on the boys of the upper crust are not en¬ 
tirely out of date. He found that their affection and tenderness of 
feeling, owing to the unfortunate conditions of their lives (in wliich 
the public school played a prominent part), had never been developed, 
but their place was taken by a rather dreary cynicism. ‘Sex, always 
strong, retains the first place, and the mature man, having no adequate 
counterpoise to it in the growth of his sympathetic nature, is fain to 
find his highest restraints or sanctions in the unripe code of his school¬ 
days. A half-grown man, and therefore a tyrant.* Hence the courtship 
romps and mauling, the childish behaviour. Edward Carpenter sensed 
that apart from the actual sex act ‘there is an interchange of vital and 
ethereal elements, so that it might be said there is a kind of genera¬ 
tion taking place within each of the persons concerned through their 
mutual influence*. 

This idea was developed by D. H. Lawrence in the first decades of 
the twentieth century. Edward Carpenter went further in the meta¬ 
physical sphere, however, and brought in the conception of a third 
person or presence, wdiich has also been taken up in'the twentieth 
century, notably by the French pliilosopher Jean Guitton: ‘Sexis the 
allegory of Love in the physical w^orld. It is from this fact that it de¬ 
rives its immense power. The aim of Love is non-differentiation - 
absolute union of being; but absolute union can only be found at the 
centre of existence. Therefore whoever has truly found another has 
found not only that other ;uid with that other himself, but has found 
also a tliird - who dwells at the centre and holds die plastic material of 
the universe in the palm of liis hand and is a creator of sensible forms.* 



12 • Expensive Ladies 


The Owlish attitude towards sex: ‘Thou dirty little ball as the Owl 
had called the Nightingale in the thirteenth century, was degrading 
sexual relationships to a sordid, physical, and commercial level. 
Purveyors of pornography were imprisoned repeatedly, but still the 
flow went on. My Secret Life^ complete with perversions, ran into 
eleven volumes in a de luxe edition. In 1841, the police counted 933 
brothels and 84S ‘houses of resort’ in London; by 1857, the numbers 
had risen to 2,8251 the extensive vocabulary referring to the various 
grades of prostitutes ranged from the ‘demi-reps’ of the town to the 
‘stargazers’ of the hedgerows. 

The author of the N{{yht Side of London (1869) believed that the 
goings on at Crcinornc Gardens were as bad as Dionysian festivals 
(but what did he know about these?). He denounced the w'hole belt 
of dancing gardens that encircled London which were patronized 
by girls anxious to pick up a sweetheart, a natural enough aspiration, 
‘Their gentlemen escorts,’ he wrote, ‘were usually fast youths of 
eighteen or twenty, loud in talk, much given to smoking cheap cigars, 
and to wearing ridiculously tight trousers and uncommonly ugly 
and broad-brimmed hats.’ The gardens were run in connexion with a 
public house and ‘have a dancing platform, a German band, shady 
walks and dark alcoves’. Rather pleasant for the young people. We 
could do with more of those nowadays. 

Less pleasant was the appearance of the Strand where by day and 
night one could see girls stopping every man they met. Some of 
them were in hired dresses. There was ‘an outrageous predominance 
of the demi-monde in the parks, and indecency sanctioned in the 
theatre’, from which the peerage had begun to recruit some of its 
ranks. Mabel George at the Holborn Casino, resplendent in pearls 
and diamonds, was paid by the proprietor to put in an appearance. 
Masked balls were as riotous as ever: ‘It is time to close and tlic con¬ 
ductor sees this. Already Hciury VIII is right royally drunk and 
Cardinal Wolsey is uttering flat blasphemy, and one nionk has got a 
black eye, another a bloody nose... 

Several English courtesans made a name abroad. Cora Pearl capti¬ 
vated the emperor’s cousin, in Paris, and a Monsieur Duval com- 
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mittcd suicide unnecessarily on her doorstep when she had left him 
for a count. (To her credit it must be said that she worked as a nurse 
during the Siege of Paris; she died there in 1886, in a cheap boarding 
house.) Elizabeth Howard became the mistress of Napoleon 111 who 
made her the Comtessc de Beauregard. Sophie Dawes ruled over the 
Due dc Bourbon and his palace at Chantilly. Women said to have 
lovers were not received in the Royal Enclosure or by the virtuous 
British Matrons. Lady Cavendish commented on Sarah Bernhardt’s 
visit to London: ‘A w^oman c^f notorious, shameless character; not 
content with being run after on the stage, this woman is asked to 
respectable people’s houses to act, and even to luncheon and dinner; 
and all the world goes. It is an outrageous scandal! * But they managed 
to have a good time. 

Lilly Langtry, who was attached to the Prince of Wales’s set, be¬ 
came one of the most famous ‘pin-up’ girls of the nineties. A Sketch 
reporter described her bedroom in 1895 *: ‘... with its draperies of 
pale blue brocade, toilet table, gold-framed mirror and its bed cur¬ 
tained with brocade and net, enriched with an appliqu^ of lace. It has 
a long swing-glass across the top of which is draped a satin ribbon 
embroidered with the injunction: “Be to my faults a little blind ”, 
while one rounded window recess is cosily cushioned and provided 
with an alabaster centre table, on wliich stands a heart-shaped, gold¬ 
framed mirror, lighted above by an electric light, made in the like¬ 
ness of a lily. ’ Matrons were not supposed to look at ladies of easy 
virtue whom they met on the Riviera. Consuclo Vanderbilt remarks 
in her memoirs^ that it became increasingly complicated when she 
could not even recognize the men who accompanied them, even 
tliough some of them had been her suitors a few montlis before. 


13 • Pairing Off 


In the eighties, the author of a sixpenny manual on How to Woo 
pleaded for more freedom in social intercourse: ‘If it could once be 
understood ... that man could be kind, polite and brotherly to 
women, married or single, without cidier scandal or suspicion of 

1. Quoted in Ernest Dudley: The Gilded Lily (Odhains, 1959). 

2. The Glitter and the Gold (Hcincmann, 1953). 
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marriage, the whole face of society would be changed. But now if 
a gentleman looks at a lady he is smitten; if he spends an hour in her 
company it is a courtship; if he gives her his arm they are engaged.' 
R. L. Stevenson thought: ‘Love should run out to meet love with 
open arms. Indeed the ideal story is that of two people who go into 
love step by step with a fluttered consciousness, like a pair of children 
venturing together in a dark room.* 

On the other hand, Ruskin wrote sentcntiously: ‘There are no 
words strtmg enough to express the general danger and degradation 
of the manners of mob-courtship, as distinct from those which have 
become the fashion - almost the law - in modern times: when in a 
miserable confusion of candlelight, moonlight and limelight - and 
any tiling but daylight - in indecently attractive and insanely expen¬ 
sive dresses, in snatched moments, in hidden comers, in accidental 
impulses and dismal ignorances, young people smirk and ogle and 
whisper and whimper and sneak and stumble and flutter and fumble 
and blunder into what they call Love; - expect to get whatever they 
like the moment they fancy it and are con tin ually in danger of losing 
all the honour of life for a folly, and all the joy of it by an accident.’ 

By the end of the century, however, novelists no longer feared the 
worst when young people went out and alone together. In one of 
Charlotte Yonge’s last books a youthful couple, Vera and Hubert, 
aged respectively seventeen and twenty-one, are swept out to sea in 
a boat and later picked up by a Lord Rotherwood and his yacht. 
Talking about them with his daughter, he says: ‘Don’t let that poor 
lad and the girl get together alone, Fly; the boy thinks he is bound to 
make her an offer.’ ‘Oh father, surely not! You don’t think him 
like Stephen in the Mill on the Floss who ought to have married 
Maggie Tiilliver?’ T believe that is his precedent - but it is sheer 
stuff.’ 

Young people were taking an increasing interest in sports and 
athletics and, according to Wilkie Collins, professing ‘a lessening 
regard for the gentler graces of life and a growing admiration for the 
virtues of the aboriginal Britons’. He deplored the advent of‘Roughs’ 
in all classes. 

Manliness and hairiness went together. Beards were in vogue, and 
a moustache-less kiss was equated to an egg without salt. Everybody 
grew as much hair as he could. (One of Dickens’s friends told W. 
Frith to hurry if he wanted to paint a portrait of the famous author 



Angels in the House 

because if he waited much longer there would be no more face left to 
paint.) 

Yoimg ladies began to go on hiking tours, although they were 
advised to take a small flask of brandy with them in case of faintness; 
a Ladies* Football Club was started in 1895, there were several 
Ladies’ Cricket Clubs, and Lady Milner in 1892 advised female 
cricketers to adopt ‘a white flannel skirt of walking length, a well- 
cut white shirt, a girth belt and a wliitc sailor hat with a hat ribbon 
in the wearer’s club colours. Let us not spoil our freedom of move¬ 
ment by encasing ourselves in steel armour; so much of our success 
depends on cjuickness of movement and suppleness of body that 1 may 
be pardoned for pointing out that if we are steel-bound and whale- 
bonc-liiicd throughout, the free use of our limbs wliicli the game 
demands is rendered impossible.* (Ladies were coimsellcd against 
stopping the ball with their petticoats as being in ‘bad form’.) 

The ‘Perfect Lady’ however, was hedged round with all kinds of 
restrictions. She could not walk alone in Piccadilly or in Bond Street, 
or sit in Hyde Park unless accompanied; she should not be seen in a 
hansom cab, she had always to travel in a reserved compartment, to 
occupy a box, not a stall, at the theatre, and never be seen at a music 
hall. If she belonged to the aristocracy she had to memorize the 
peerage - some two hundred families, their lineage, ramifications, 
patronymics, and titles.... 


14 • Angels in die House 

At nine years old, I was love’s willing page, 

For poets love earlier tliaii other men, 

wrote Coventry Patmore, author of The Angel in the House^ that lush 
Victorian hymn in praise of the wedded state wliich sold over a 
quarter of a million copies. Patmore married EmUy Andrews, the 
^Angel in the House*, in 1847; she died in 1862 saying: ‘I leave my 
wedding ring to your second wife with my love and blessing.* Three 
years later he married a Miss Byles whom he met in Rome. In 1880, 
when she died, he married a friend of his daughter’s. ‘Why, Papa,* 
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said PifFie, his small son by his last wife, ‘you’re half as bad as Henry 
VIII!’ 

In the nineties, there was a great deal of argument in the press as 
to whether a woman ought to promise to obey her husband, and 
some brides had bravely omitted the word. But many brides like to 
be ‘taken*. ‘I said “obey** firmly,* wrote one of them, Mary Vivian, 
‘feeling the pleasure of having no longer to order other people’s lives, 
but to be ordered myself. 1 still seem to feel the grip with which 
Arthur “took** me and the fierce way in which he pressed the ring 
home.* 

One of her married friends had observed, along the same lines: 
‘One of the great advantages of being married, you will soon find, 
is that you have a fount of wisdom ever springing at your side. You 
have only to dip. How men get to know everything astounds me. 
And it’s the same thing if something goes wrong in the house - a 
clock won’t go, a tap drips, or there’s a smell of gas - as soon as the 
wretched thing secs a pair of trousers it gives up the game and re¬ 
sumes work.* ‘A bit humiliating for us, isn’t it?’ ‘Not at all. We 
women have far more difficult and delicate problems to face. If we 
were learned and practical and wise wc should have no reserve 
strength.* 

Goodness knows how and what girls found out about the facts of 
hfe. A little while before Mary Vivian was married, her mother said 
one day wliile she was busy over her Latin: ‘“I suppose you realize 
that you will have to sleep with Arthur?’’ “Oh yes,’’ I replied, with 
the same appreciative smile that I had given to all her other remarks 
on a happy married life. I think now that she must have been puzzled 
as to how much or how little 1 knew. But she probed no further and 
I think her restraint was wise. She advised me: “Be sure you are 
never capricious with Arthur.” Obviously in her scheme of things 
men were the important people. Well, they are.* ^ 

Incidentally, her husband wore a flannelette nightshirt of ‘fierce 
pink ’ on their wedding night, but this was an involuntary enlivening 
of the nuptials. Mary Vivian had a ‘lovely nightdress with her name 
embroidered upon it, but Arthur forgot to bring his*. They were to 
spend their honeynKuni in Salisbury where tlicy arrived on a Satur¬ 
day. The first thing they did was to rush round in search of a night¬ 
shirt for Arthur. The shops had shut* and their only source was the 
I. Vivian Hughes: A Lottdmi Family^ iSyo-igoo. 
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local market-place where they found the flannelette lu>rror, reduced 
from two sliillings aiid elevenpence in black figures to one and eleven 
in red. It was even worse to the touch than to the sight. * Let's get back 
quick to the licnel with it/ said Arthur, ‘lest some accident befall us 
by the way. Wc don't want to be found dead with it.' So they did, 
only to find later that it had been opened out by the chambermaid 
and ostentatiously placed beside Mary Vivian's ‘dream of old em¬ 
broidery'. 

So many Victorians, major and minor, have left records of pro¬ 
foundly happy marriages that it would be impossible to mention even 
a fraction of them in a book of this modest dimension. So many of 
ttiem worked together and shared the same ideals. There was Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose wife Emily followed him into the squalid homes 
of the poor and worked with him during the epidemics of cholera 
that swept the country in 1849 and 1853. In 1872 he wrote in Ins 
diary: ‘Forty-one years ago I was united to that dear, beautiful, true 
and affectionate darling, my blessed Minny.' There were the Kings¬ 
leys, the Gladstones, the Disraelis.... 

Soon after Laura Tennant's engagement to Alfred Lyttelton they 
went into a church and prayed for each other ‘and then, with nobody 
but God to sec us, wc kissed and I felt earth far away and nothing but 
the sphere of love, boundless and binding, round me'. Later she wrote 
to him: ‘Tell me you love me and always will, so that; when I dream 
I may dream of love, and when I die love may be the angel that takes 
me home.' She had had a foreboding - her brief span of happy mar¬ 
ried life only lasted one year, she died in childbirth in 1886. 

There were the Levers, of Sunlight Soap fame. Elizabeth was a 
constant source of inspiration and of confidence to her husband, and, 
conversely, Joseplmie Butler's husband supported her unpopular 
campaign against the double standard of morality: ‘He never needed 
convincing - the idea of justice to women, of equality between the 
sexes and of equality of responsibility of all human beings to the moral 
law, seems to have been instinctive in him,' she wrote. Sidney and Bea- ^ 
trice Webb spent their honeymoon investigating slum conditions.... 





15 • Love and the English Overseas 


It is all very well to smile at the cramped ladies of the early nine¬ 
teenth century, in their hoops and tightly laced stays and ankle-length 
skirts; it is all very well to say with Lucy Lyttelton that their educa¬ 
tion was ‘ingenuously useless’; that they were addicted to the 
‘vapours* and afraid to go out without a chaperone. Whatever they 
may have been to start with, love worked its miracle on them and 
transformed them beyond recognition when the need arose. From 
the beginning of the century until the end, these much-chaperonedj 
starched ladies behaved with astonishing fortitude in every part of 
the world. One tliinks, for instance, of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles’s 
second wife, suffering so cheerfully the terrible losses they sustained 
in the East Indies and the dreadful voyage out during which she gave 
birth to a daughter; yet only a year before she had been one of the 
many prim young ladies of Cheltenham, leading a sheltered Ufe with 
her parents. 

One tliinks of Emily Wazzan, married to a Moorish sherij in Tan¬ 
gier, accommodating herself to all manner of new and strange ways. 
One thinks of the high-spirited lady mentioned in Charlotte God- 
icy’s New Zealand diary (1850): ‘Mrs Petre is very young looking 
and with wild spirits and enjoys a ball or a ride or a scamper of any 
kind and is sometimes very pretty. She is, like her husband, a Roman 
Catholic and was a Miss Walmscy brought up though an only 
daughter at a convent till nearly 16. Then came home Mr Henry 
W. Petre to his father. Lord Petre, the great house of the neighbour¬ 
hood, from New Zealand, in scarcli of a wife. Sire was sent for from 
the convent, engaged before she was 16, married 2 months after¬ 
wards and after a short bit of London, and other gaieties, came straight 
out here to settle, 8 years ago and they seem as happy as possible. 
There is notliing she cannot do, all Icanit out here, from receiving 
company down to cooking the diimcr they are to cat and all pleasantly 
and well so as to be very much liked.’ * 

One thinks of happily married Caroline Chisholm, in her black 
brocaded silk dress and white lace collar, waiting at the quayside 

I. Charlotte Godlcy: Letters from Early New Zealand {1630-33), cd. John R. 
Godley (Wliitcombe & Tombs, Christchurch, 1951). 
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in. Sydney to help female emigrants to find work and a husband 
in Australia. According to the journal of John Davies Mereweather, 
there was need for some kind of supervision. In the fifties, weddings 
between prosperous gold-diggers and ‘pick-ups’ were frequent and 
riotous: ‘After tlic ceremony is over and the ofticiating minister has 
received generous proofs of the prodigality of the contracting parties, 
the couple and their friends drive to St Kilda or Brighton with a 
suite of fortuitous applauding acquaintances. The toilette of the ladies 
is something preposterously extravagant. Their blue satin bonnets 
and white ostrich feathers oppress their licads; their crimson satin 
dresses blaze upon squat bodies, which have been submitted for the 
first and probably the last time to the sere wing-in process of power¬ 
ful stays. Next to the dress, come the heavy boots laced up in front. 
The coachman wears blue and white ribbons, so do the horses, so 
even docs the wliip, nay even the spokes of the wheels. 

‘During the journey, which takes half an hour to an hour, English 
porter beer and champagne arc drunk by the driven and the drivers. 
On their reaching the inn an expensive banquet is served and the 
most expensive liquors wliich the colony affords arc circulated in pro¬ 
fusion. Night arrives and the whole party gallop back to Melbourne 
in the most hopeless state of intoxication, having squandered a sum 
which I dare not here name, for fear of encountering incredulity. A 
week is spent by the married pair in all these delicate outpourings of 
first love, and then satiety having intervened and the gold-bag having 
diminished, the new bride awakes one morning without her partner 
at her side and discovers that he has bolted to liis diggings. She suffers 
great misery and ultimately discovers that her partner, having got 
more gold, has married again in some other place and that in fact he 
has kept, two or three consorts before herself. So she too, partly out 
of spite and partly from destitution, resolves to marry again. And 
thus the lower classes go on setting the marriage laws at defiance to 
the utter despair of the clergymen who sec the inextricable social con¬ 
fusion prevailing round them, without the power to remedy it. In the 
midst of all this social turmoil, the Colonial Govcniment, although 
a little taken aback, acts on the whole with the firmness and good 
sense wliich British gentlemen always show in cases of emergency.'* 

I. Rev. J. D. Mere weather: Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia and 
Tasmania: kept during the years t $50-^3^ iruluding his return to England by way of 
Java, Singapore, Ceylon and Egypt (Hatchard, 1859). 
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Virtue had not been a dominant feature among the ladies and 
officers at the Cape cither. Lady Anne Barnard (who wrote the ballad 
‘Auld Robin Gray’) whose husband was at one time Secretary of the 
Colony, wrote at the beginning of the century: ‘About the third part 
of the ladies at my party were Dutch; some of our Dutcli ladies, in 
the town especially, are not all that they should be. The French, I am 
told, corrupted them; the English have merely taught them to affect 
virtue. I fear, alas, too that some of our officers have led them astray 
from it. I cannot shut my eyes to the fact. So far as I hear, this is a 
great place for marriages and oiu: brides generally lay in with fine 
boys about two months after marriage, so rapid arc things in this 
country. When 1 was told this, wishing to be polite, I said that I 
feared the cliildren had come a little too soon. “Not at all, madam,” 
said the Dutchman, answering literally, “they came exactly at the 
proper time, but the marriages took place a little late.” I love a deli¬ 
cate distinction, but on his part the humour was quite unconscious.’^ 


i6 • Sex, Poverty, and Peasantry 


Not long after the advent of industrialization and the new ‘working 
classes’, sanitary reports and social investigations began to appear, 
revealing the serf-like gloom and squalor in which so many people 
were born, brought up, and died. How could they find time or room 
for love? 

The French historian £lic Hakwy (in his Englatni in iSi 5 \ found 
that in the mill towns girls and women eked out their scant wages 
by prostitution, often with the husband’s connivance. In Manchester, 
magistrates attempted to check the increase of bastard cliildren by 
inflicting stripes and imprisonment on women who bore above a 
certain number. In 182S, Francis Place told d’Eichtal, the disciple of 
St Simon, that when a friend of his visited a Lancashire mill; the 
owner had bid him take his choice among the mill girls. Richard 
Ayton, in his Voyage round Britain, wrote of the promiscuity in the 

I. The Lady Anne Barnard: South Africa a Century Aj^o: Letters iVrittenfrom 
the Cape of Good Hope {lygy-sSoi), ed. W. H. Wilkins (Smith, Elder & Co., 
1901). 
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mines: ‘These gloomy and loathsome caverns are made the scenes of 
the most bestial debauchery. If a man and woman meet in them and 
are excited by passion at the moment, they indulge in it.’ The Rev. 
W. Gaskell, in The Matmfacturitt^q Population, refers to ‘the almost 
entire extinction of sexual decency which is one of the darkest stains 
upon the character of the manufacturing population *. Master cotton 
spinners and weavers took advantage of the ‘facilities for lascivious 
indulgence aflforded them by the number of females brought under 
their immediate control. .. victim after victim was successively taken 
from the mill; an improper intimacy was esteemed creditable rather 
than otherwise. Houses were established in some localities by parties 
of young men purposely for the prosecution of their illicit pleasures 
and to which their victims repaired, nothing loth, it is true, to share 
the disgraceful orgies of their paramours.* 

The Rev. J. Skinner, whose parish was near Bath, reported in liis 
journal in 1830: ‘I had to marry a couple at half-past eight; the bride 
was as round as a barrel and according to custom I suppose there will 
be a christening in the course of the honeymoon.’ Another clergy¬ 
man reported that out of every twenty poor girls for whom he per¬ 
formed the ceremony of marriage, nineteen were pregnant on their 
wedding day (Poor Law Commissioner’s Report, 1834). 

The 1837 Report of the City Mission, Bath, noted ‘the over¬ 
whelming mass of ignorance, indifference, immorality and openly 
avowed infidelity ,.. these are matters of too great notoriety to 
admit of question’. One agent, referring to three streets which he 
had just visited, wrote: ‘I am of the opinion that all the inhabitants 
are living in gross sin and more than half of them upon sin.’ In one 
front room, he found ‘two young persons who arc living in a state 
of fornication; they cannot read’. At the back of the same house he 
found a mother and her daughter both living in adultery, in the 
front attic, ‘two aged people, living in sin’ (!) and, in the back attic, 
‘two young people hving in a state of fornication ’. Things were little 
better in some of London’s lodging houses, where, according to a 
sanitift-y report, ‘both sexes sleep together indiscriminately, and such 
arts arc practised, and witnessed that married persons who are in other 
respects awfully depraved, have been so shocked as to be compelled 
to get up in the night and leave the house ’. As Sydney Smith observed, 
however, *the%tatc of the lower orders of mankind is rendered much 
worse by the Poor Laws’; Helen Bosanquet found tenderness among 
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them, and Miss Loanc, author of The Queens Poor, found the ideal of 
motherhood and the influence of the woman in the home strongly 
developed. ‘Fathers,* she wrote on the subject of cottage cliildren, 
‘are regarded as plainly inferior to mothers in authority, in know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong, and above all, of manners.* 

Country weddings arc frequently referred to it} the diary of the 
flirtatious Rev. Francis Kilvert* to which it is pleasant to turn for a 
little light relief from the sombre picture wliich has just been painted. 
1 he amorous vicar was constantly falling in love with the girls of his 
parish and elsewhere. Entries like the following arc typical: ‘Today I 
fell in love with Faiuiy Thomas. I danced the first quadrille with her 
and made innuinerablc mistakes, once or twice running quite wild 
through tlic figure like a runaway horse, but she was so good- 
humoured and long suffering. I danced the i6th Lancers with her sister 
Mary. Between the dances there were songs and negro minstrelsy, 
Arthur Chrichton accompanying the melody “ Who*s that knocking 
at de door’* with the bones of his loose-jointed fingers, cracking them 
and stamping with his knees up to his nose in true nigger style.* 

A little later he asked Fanny*s father, the Rev. Thomas, for her 
hand in marriage. He broached the subject to her father during a 
walk in his garden: ‘“You will be very much surprised, but I hope 
not displeased at what I am going to say to you.” “What is it?’* he 
said eagerly. “Have you got the living at Glasbury ?** “No, something 
much nearer to you than that.” “What is it?** I was silent for a 
minute. I was frightfully nervous. “I-am-attachcd-to-onc-of-your- 
daughters,” I said. Just as 1 had made this avowal we came suddenly 
round the corner upon a gardener cutting a hedge. I feared he had 
heard my confession, but 1 was much relieved by being assured he was 
deaf.* 

The Rev, Thomas wisely shook his head and refused to countaiance . 
the thought of an engagement ‘under the circumstances*. These, 
from a financial point of view, could not have been worse, ‘ On this 
day,’ wrote Kilvcrt in his diary, ‘when I proposed for the girl who 
will I trust one day be my wife, I had only one sovereign in the world, 
and I owed that.* Fanny filled his diary for a time with rhapsodical 
passages: ‘My own precious love. May God give her to me in liis 
otvn good time! What should 1 do if anyone else were to come and 
take her from me? I behevc this is one of the matclies are made ii£ 

I. Kiluert*s Diary, 3 vols. Qonathan Cape, 1938-40). 
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Heaven. All is hers now. It is all for her, life, talents, prospects, all. 
All for her sake, valuable only that they may be laid at her feet, with 
fond pride.’ 

Nothing came of this and shortly after Kilvert met a fascinating 
Irish girl on a journey. He was sorely tempted. ‘Her look grew more 
wistful, beautiful, imploring. Our eyes met again and again. Her eyes 
grew more and more beautiful. My eyes were fixed and riveted on 
hers. A few minutes more and I know not what might have hap¬ 
pened. A wild, reckless feeling came over me. Shall I leave all and 
follow her? No - Yes - No. At that moment the train moved 
on ...! * 

Kilvert was fond of his parishioners and interested in their welfare. 
When a local girl, Eliza, was married in his church to a lad from a 
village outside liis parish, he jotted in his diary: ‘Russell was so eager 
to show his willingness to take Eliza for better, for worse, that I had 
scarcely asked “Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 
when he burst in with great and sudden emphasis: “I will!’* Eliza 
looked up at him reproachfully. She behaved very nicely and well 
all day, perfectly simple, natural, unaffected and self-unconscious. 
She is a right dear good girl and thoroughly deserves to be happy. I 
like what I have seen of Russell.' 

Another couple who went to him to be married did not often go 
to church and the groom had difficulty with the language of the 
Prayer Book: ‘He made an extraordinary hash of “I thee endow” 
and “thereto I plight thee my troth”. Plainly he had not the least 
idea of the meaning of what he was saying. And the woman was 
naturally foolish and childish and did not even know her right hand 
from her left. However, they were married_’ 

Some couples found the registry more to their pagan taste and 
Kilvert, passing by the New Inn, described the wedding revelries 
being held there as ‘a dance which degenerated into a romp, the girls 
squealing as if they were being kissed or tickled and not against their 
will*. 

His ovm parishioners were not conspicuously virtuous, but Kil¬ 
vert is discreet on this point. He noted without comment how old 
Mary Jones asked him for news of a recent wedding, wanting to 
know ‘whedicr the bride was in the family way. “I hope not,” I 
said.’ ^ 

The French journalist Max O’RcU liked our low classes. He be- 
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licvcd that they alone preserved the tradition of Old Merry England. 
‘They arc Bohemian to the backbone, noisy and coarse, a striking 
contrast to the rest of tliis nation of ants, morose, frigid, and still pre¬ 
serving the same dread of happiness and joy as in the days of John 
Knox.* He described them on their day out: ^At eight or nine in the 
morning, the public-houses are ready, the animals arc let out of 
leash, the riot begins. The sky-blue, apple-green, blood-red figures 
appear, shouting and dancing to the strain of concertinas; the penny 
cigars arc lighted, the mob is in motion ... the people crowd* into 
the open spaces to drink, dance and He about.* (Doctors noticed 
marked increases in births nine months after Bank Holidays.) 

They were also frequently drunk and addicted to violence towards 
tlieir wives. In Liverpool’s famous ‘kicking district* tlirec thousand 
charges of violence were reported in 1874. Frances Power Cobbe, 
in her Wife Torture (1878), proposed that the only thing to do was to 
give the assaulted wife power to separate herself and her cliildren 
from her husband. This book influenced the drafting of a bill giving 
the magistrates* courts the power to grant a separation order with 
maintenance to the wife whose husband had been convicted of a 
grave assaidt upon hcr.^ 

There was room for many more laws. In 1885, in order to prove 
his statement that in London’s underworld parents were able to sell* 
young children for prostitution, the Journalist William Stead, aided 
by Salvation Army oflicials, arranged a transaction whereby he paid 
five pounds for a girl of thirteen with the professed purpose of sending 
her into a brothel. The girl was carefully protected, but Stead and 
his helpers v^^erc arrested; in the storm of moral indignation that 
followed liis disclosures the law was amended, the age of consent 
raised from tliirtecn to sixteen, and procuring made a criminal 
oifFcncc. 

It was not until 1891 that the courts gave a woman tlie right to 
come and go as she pleased. In the case of R. t^. Jackson, the wife had 
left her husband and he had obtained from the courts an order that 
she should return to him. When she did not obey, he waited for her 
one Sunday morning outside the church she attended. He had a 
solicitor’s clerk with lum and together they bundled her into a wait¬ 
ing carriage and drove her off with her feet sticking out of the 
door. She was taken to her husband’s house and kept there against her 
I. O. R. M. McGregor: Divorce in England (Heinemann, 1957). 
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will. Fortunately, however, one of her relatives saw her at the win- 
^ dow just before the blind was hastily drawn, and she brought a habeas 
corpus. The court ordered the wife’s release and from that day to this 
it has never been doubted that a husband has no right to deprive his 
wife of her liberty^ 

The nineties have been labelled ‘naughty* but beneath the feathers 
and the frou-frou they seem to have been mostly dull or rowdy. 
There were still many restraints, taboos, and formality. (Flirting 
couples on beaches, even in the wage-earning class, were separated 
by layers of clothes. Sec the illustration on page lo of the inset). The 
Prince of Wales, however, had gathered a ‘gay set* around him, and 
]K‘ople began to breathe more freely when he ascended the throve 
in T(X>t and the incredibly long Victorian era came to an end. 

1. The Right Hon Sir Alfred Denning: I'he Changing Law (Stevens, 1953). 




PART SIX 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
THE AGE OF SEX 


Man upon this planet has not grown up 
to love, is still an eager, egotistical and 
fluctuating adolescent. He lacks the 
courage to love and the wisdom to 
love. Love is here. But it comes and 
goes, it is mixed with greeds and jealous¬ 
ies and cowardice and cowardly reserv¬ 
ations. One hears it only in snatches, in 
single notes. It is like something tuning 
up before the music begins. 

11 . G. Wl-LLS . 

Every love ... is unique, and is an in¬ 
ward condition. It can be dissected by 
the neutral observer only in the degree 
to which it manifests itself and then by 
self-examination and seldom with com¬ 
plete accuracy or finality even by those 
who have the incalculable happiness of 
being possessed by it. 

WAtrVAX DE lA MARE 



I believe inyseir tbat romantic love is 
tlie source of tbe most intense d.elip;lits 
that life lias to offer. In the relation of 
a man and wom^m who love each 
other with passion and iniac^ination 
and tenderness, there is something of 
inestimable value, to be ignorant of 
which is a great misfortune to any 
human being. I think it important 
that a social system should be such as 
to permit this joy, although it can only 
be an ingredient in life and not its main 
purpose. 


BKRTRANi:> R U S S 1* 1. 1, 



I • Romance and Ragtime 


The less intellectual among the surviving Edwardians fcgl nostalgic 
about the period of their youth. They tell us that it was an age of 
punts and parasols, of frilly petticoats and alluring garters. Women’s 
hair was plentiful, her figure S-shaped, her bosom all in one volu¬ 
minous piece. 

Beautiful best-selling lady novelists stressed the ‘elusive, mys¬ 
terious’ nature of woman and wrote passionate long romances (often 
in serials) that never went beyond a kiss. Foremost among the creators 
of day-dream worlds was red-haired green-eyed Elinor Glyn, who 
became engaged to her husband in Monte Carlo in 1892. A few 
hours later, he left her to reruni home to see how the yoimg pheas¬ 
ants were getting on.* 

IDuring their honeymoon, he hired the Brighton public baths for 
two days so that Elinor might swim up and down alone, naked, her 
long red hair trailing in the water behind her. From then onwards, 
however, he neglected romance and returned to the pheasants. 
Romantic love had to be woven out of Elinor’s imagination, al¬ 
though her readers probably believed that she knew all about it at 
first-hand. Was she thinking of her husband when she wrote in Three 
Weeks: ‘That is a sadness, Paul, perhaps the greatest of all, to see a 
soul one has illuminated and awakened to the highest point, gradually 
slipping back to a browsing sheep, to live for fa chasse alone, and 
horses and dogs, with each day no higher aims than its own mean 
pleasure’? 

The day-dream style then resumes: ‘A madness of tender caressing 
seized her. She purred as a tiger might have done, while she undulated 
like a snake. She touched him with her finger-tips, she kissed his 
throat, his wrists, the palms of his hands’ (a trick wliich the author was 
to pass on later to Rudolph Valentino for use in a film), ‘liis eyelids, 
his hair. Strange subtle kisses, unlike the kisses of women. And often, 
between her purrings, she murmured love-words in some fierce 
language of her own, brushing his ears and his eyes with her li|)s the 
whde. And through it all, Paul slept on, the Eastern perfume in the 
I. Anthony Glyn: Blinor Glyn (Hutchinson, 1955). 
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air drugging his senses/ This novel went on selling steadily: by 19^6, 
two million copies had been sold, and over five millions by 1933* 

Elinor Glyn coined the word ‘it’ for ‘the strange magnetism that 
attracts both sexes, and that is found in tigers and cats’, but she de¬ 
scribed romance rather charmingly as ‘a spiritual disguise created 
by the imagination with wliich to envelop material happenings and 
desires and thus bring them into greater harmony with the soul’. 

In The Visits of Elizahetht Elinor Glyn satirized popular week-end 
parties at aristocratic country houses, where the chief pastimes were 
hunting, shooting, and pliilandcring. Hostesses went to great trouble 
over the allocation of rooms for their guests - there were so many 
recognized lovers to be considered - but they were as discreet and 
secretive about these affairs as medieval troubadours. Everybody 
knew about them, of course, as Miss Sackvillc-Wcst writes in The 
EdwarMans^ when she describes Lady Rochampton’s affair and its ul¬ 
timate discovery by her husband: ‘All the great scandals were familiar 
to her; the scandal of the Templecombcs, of course, and other stories - 
stories of angry women risking all their reputation to explore the 
pockets of a coat thrown down in too great haste; stories of ruthless- 
ncss and of broken liaisons; stories of illegitimacy brutally revealed; 
stories of terrible scenes between unfaithful lovers, or between hus¬ 
bands and wives. Everybody in society knew of these dark patches on 
brilliant lives; cvery^body knew of the sacrifices made in the sacred 
name of tenue ....’ 

But rebels had begun to appear, rebels who, while belonging to 
that same society, saw through it and beyond it. Miss Sackvillc- 
Wcst makes Viola, Lady Roehampton’s daughter, exclaim: ‘The 
society you live in is composed of people who are both dissolute and 
prudent. They want to have their fun, and they want to keep their 
position. They glitter on the surface, but underneath the surface they 
are stupid - too stupid to recognize their own motives.... In spite of 
their efforts to turn themselves into painted images, they remain 
human somewhere, and must indulge in love-affairs, which some¬ 
times are artificial and sometimes inconveniently real. Whatever 
happens, the world must be served first. In spite of their brilliance, 
this creed necessarily makes them paltry and mean. Then they arc 
envious, spiteful, and mercenary; arrogant and cold.’* 

1. V. Sackvillc-West: The Edwardians (Hogarth Press, 1930). 

2. Ibid. 
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Heedless of suffragettes and the violent demands for Women’s 
Rights, true romance-writers like Elinor Glyn and Clare Leighton’s 
mother, who wrote serials for the Daily Mail, lived on among their 
admirers and pursued their expensive tastes. Mrs Leighton’s male 
adorers brought her gardenias and hot-housc grapes and her daughter 
relates^ how she revelled in lamplight, rich furs and chrysanthemums, 
and drove her croquet opponents to distraction by reciting passionate 
love poems to them during games which she always won. She dis¬ 
approved of tennis, which made people look hard-faced and strained, 
‘and you have only to watch a woman swinging a golf club to know 
straight away she has no romance in her life’. 

There was very little sex in her stories. Clare, who had seen some 
real love-making in a block of flats conveniently situated opposite 
her nursery window, remarks in her delightful autobiography: ‘What 
I saw’ was not described by my mother in the stories she dictated. 
Her heroes and heroines went no further than a passionate kiss. I never 
heard her say they took off their clothes.’ 

‘Let me warn you,’ she once said to her daughter, ‘that the rising 
generation is losing a great deal these days, for there is more romance 
and passion to be felt in the imagination of an impossible kiss thaji in 
all tlic week-ends you young people indulge in. The more you think 
about sex, the less chance there is for romance to enter your life and 
colour it. And without romance, I ask you, what is hfe vvorth?’ 

There was little evidence of illicit romance in the Leighton house¬ 
hold. The three devoted ‘adorers’ never got beyond constant offer¬ 
ings of expensive flowers, and Clare’s father, who wrote adventure 
stories for boys at the other end of the table at which Ins wife dictated 
her romantic serials, was devoted to his ‘Chummy’, as he called her. 

Dlicit romances were conducted almost next door, however, for 
the family lived in St John’s Wood, where, when Clare went for a 
walk with her nurse: ‘We could see the male members of the British 
aristocracy stepping with caution from hansom cabs in front of closed 
garden gates. “And tliat was the Duke of so-and-.so,” Naimy sighed 
as an especially dignified gentleman alighted before a blue door in 
Elm Tree Road, “and ’im with such a beautiful wife too - as I’ve 
seen from tlieir photos in the papers. Upon my word, when you 
think of what the world’s coming to it’s about time for the Lord God 
to descend in the terror and glory of the Judgment Day.” ’ 

I. Clare Leighton: Tempestuous Petticoat (Golkncz, 
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The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, headmaster of Eton, remarked in liis 
Traitung of the Young in the Laws of Sex (1901) that *a thoroiigJiJy 
conventional man in good society would sooner that liis son should 
consort with prostitutes than he should marry a respectable girl of a 
distinctly lower station than his own’, but the aristocracy was never¬ 
theless beginning to mix widi new blood: the charming Gaiety girls 
on the one hand, and American heiresses on the other. ‘Failing the 
dowries of Israel and the plums of the U.S.A., the British peerage 
W'ould go to pieces tomorrow,’ wrote ‘a foreign resident’, in Society 
in the New Reign (1904). The wealthiest American bride of all, a Miss 
Roberts, brought a dowry of two and a half million pounds; Miss 
Iznaga brought the eighth Duke of Manchester two hundred thou¬ 
sand, and with Miss Zimmerman, the ninth Duke of Manchester re¬ 
ceived twice that sum. The ninth Duchess of Marlborough had a 
dowry of two millions and she has told us in her memoirs how un¬ 
happy she was in the formality of her new surroundings. 

Romantic lunions were not confined to day-dreaming women. 
Young men shared them too and sometimes deplored them when 
they looked back on their youth. One of these was Sir Lawrence 
Jones* who wrote in liis autobiography: ‘No one can ever have fallen 
more deeply into the romantic heresy than 1. It is a heresy which 
gives to its followers moments of ecstasy, but they must be paid for 
by disillusion. There have been few changes in the last half-century 
more sweeping than the rooting-out of this false doctrine. The won¬ 
der is how we who were deluded by it could ever have fallen into 
such error. For even when our reveries of some fugitive and un¬ 
approachable She, all loveliness and grace, were most continuous, 
vve were perfectly aware of her extreme rarity. Our sisters, cousins, 
aunts and acquaintances, the maids, tlic women in the shops and streets 
were undoubtedly feminine, but none of them were “Woman”, 
not by a long chalk. It was hard on them to be everlastingly disquali¬ 
fied by familiarity from becoming a wonder and a wild desire.* 

At Orford, he writes, ‘Relations with girls were formal and 
mannered, a prescribed distance was kept, and topics for talk limited 
... young women received far more respect than they can ever, in 
their hearts, have demanded or relished. ... The mystery charmed 
and excited us, but taught us nothing of the art of living with a 
woman, or of the subtle discipline it imposes.’ 

I. Sir Lawrence Jones: An Edwardian Youth (Macmillan, 1956). 
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Worse still, the old, old notions about ‘rcspcctabJe' women :ill(] 
sex were still current even among medical men who should have 
known better. ‘At a party of undergraduates, one of our number 
boldly asked a doctor present whether women enjoyed sexual inter¬ 
course. “Speaking as a doctor,” said A. P., “1 can tell you that nine 
out often women arc indifferent or actively dislike it; the tenth, who 
enjoys it, will always he a harlot.” Wc accepted this, from such an 
authority, as gospel. It is hard to imagine a more mischievous message 
to young men, or one more calculated to worry and to disconcert 
them. It at once reproached all ardent bridegrooms and slandered all 
willing brides.’ 

And yet, the Battle of the Taboos was on and being waged by the 
big guns; George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and, to a lesser extent, 
Arnold Bennett. Wells’s Ann Veronica rebelled against parental 
subjection, went out to earn her own living, fell in love with a 
‘man with a past* wdiom she eventually married in conventional 
style. The old ideas of romantic love were being rutlilessly analysed 
and exploded. Wells, in Tono Butiiray (1909), makes one of his 
diameters say of Marion: ‘ She had an idea of love as a state of wor¬ 
ship and service on the part of the man and of condescension on the 
part of the woman. Usually, she did something “for his good”, 
made him go to church, made him give up smoking or gambling, 
smartened him up. Marion’s training had been one not simply of 
silence, but suppressions . ..’ and, in The World of William Clissold he 
dared to write of sexual equality: ‘For most of us, sexual life is a 
necessity, a real source of energy, sclf-confidcnce and creative power. 
It is an essential and perhaps the fundamental substance of our exis¬ 
tence ... this is, I am convinced, as true for an ordinary woman as for 
an ordinary man.’ 

The violent, monsy-haired type of feminist, however, he depre¬ 
cated, and her unsexed type is satirized in several passages of Aun 
Veronica: ‘“A woman never gets a fair chance. Men are against her. 
Whatever she docs is minimized. All the best novels have been writ¬ 
ten by women, and yet see how men sneer at the lady novelist still I 
There’s only one way to get on for a woman, and that is to please 
men. That is what they think wc arc for I ” “ We’re beasts,” said Teddy. 
“Beasts!”’ 

A symptomatic new look was taken at the old story of Adam and 
Eve, and Everywommis Encyclopaedia noted with satisfaction in 1911 
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that ‘Archdeacon Wilbcrforcc has shown with great perspicacity 
what an amount of miscliicf has been done by the misinterpretation 
and mistranslation of the stor)'^ of woman’s creation. The word “rib” 
should have been rendered “side” or “half”. Woman was not taken 
out of man, an inferior vessel, but was the other created half of the 
human race with distinct functions. On this mistaken translation of a 
word a whole structure of fallacious theories and deductions, gaining 
strength through the ages, has been raised. But, as the Archdeacon 
pointed out, “a new era has dawned and woman was beginning to 
take her proper place in the world; and when tliis was acliicved it 
would be of the utmost value to mankind”.’ 

Bagtime was introduced in that same year. The waltz, the dream, 
were soon to be displaced. Life was going to be lived to a new, quick 
tempo, aided by the motor-car and the telephone. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ and the fireside, the leitmotiv of Victorian times, were the 
targets of those, in revolt. 

‘The home,’ wrote W. L. George in Women and Tomorrow (1912), 
‘is the enemy of woman. I do not tliink there is a more powerful 
enemy of FcmiriLsm than the home. In modern life, the home, how¬ 
ever gaily decked, is for women but a glorification of the basement 
where live the slaves of slaves. We believe that by inverting condi¬ 
tions, causing her to develop in freedom, we can give her the char¬ 
acteristics of the free woman.' 

Complete freedom included woman's sovereignty over her 
body; this she did not have and was not to have, for a long time. (It 
is doubtful whether many working-class women have it today.) 
This depended, of course, uptiii the newly developed contraceptives, 
a notion that was to penetrate very slowly into the social mind. This 
was not even alluded to in Patrick Geddes' and J. Arthur Thomson's 
book on Sex, published in 1914. These authors merely advocated 
continence: ‘It seems likely that as men move away from the tradi¬ 
tional patriarchal position, on the one hand, and from the acquies¬ 
cence with the sex-parasitism scandal on the other hand, women will 
lead the way to a liigher standard of sexual temperance in married 
life. The phrase “monogamic prostitution” is ugly enough, but it 
expresses an ugly fact. ... There is the risk that the increasing per¬ 
sonal and political freedom of women may lead them to attempt to 
“force the pace” of moral evolution, demanding more sexual tem¬ 
perance than the average man can at present stand; but against that 
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has to be set the desirability of coming to an end with a condition of 
afftirs in which wives arc not allowed the sovereignty of their own 
bodies/ These authors also wrote about woman as ‘a cupsychic in- 
spirer and a eugenic mother*. It was becoming fashionable to talk 
of sex in terms of biology and evolution or ‘life force*. Here is a 
characteristic passage from Shaw’s On the Rocks: 

Aloysia: You know the way you meet thousands of people and they 
mean nothing to you sexually; you wouldn’t touch one of them with 
a barge pole. Then all of a sudden you pick out one and you feel sexy 
all over. Well, the moment I laid eyes on David I went all over like 
that. You can’t deny he’s a nice boy in spite of his awful language. So I 
said - 

Sir Arthur: ‘David’s the man for me.* 

Aloysia: No. I said: ‘Evolution is telling me to marry this youth. 
That feeling is the only guide 1 have to the evolutionary appetite.’ 

Edward Carpenter, one of a minority, continued to write about 
the ‘art’ of love, and so did Havelock Ellis, whose six volumes of 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex were too much for the British Owls 
and had to be published in the United States. 

The First World War, rather than the death of Edward VII, 
brought the pleasure-loving Edwardian era to an end, and with it a 
whole fabric of out-moded sexual relationships. There had been glit¬ 
ter on the surface and squalor beneath, in every sphere of life. As 
L. E. Jones writes: ‘Could the whole community have enjoyed our 
fun, of both the mental and bodily sorts, nothing could have been 
better for the world. But as it was, we were in fact a privileged few. 
We took too much for granted. Notionally we were aware, I sup¬ 
pose, of die profound inequalities of society. But we had no personal 
experience of the deprivations of poverty or the handicap of ignor¬ 
ance. We had no contacts with the working population on whose 
backs we lived so agreeably.’ * 

As for love, which is so closely connected with the social and 
economic pattern, one feels like echoing Havelock Ellis: Tn this field 
of love, we can conceive of no age in which, to the inspired seer, it 
will not be possible to feel: There has yet been no hueV^ 

I. Sir Lawrence Jones: An Edwardian Youth. 

. 2 . Havelock Ellis: The Task of Social Hygiene (Constable, 191a). 
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The First World War helped the feminists to gain a few points. 
Women proved their worth in all kinds of new spheres. The vote was 
granted to them in 1918; five years later, women were able to sue for 
divorce on the same terms as men; they began to be able to dispose 
of property through a scries of laws culminating in 1949. What 
woman was really striving for, although she did not proclaim it 
openly, was the right to become sexually free, to be able to dispose 
of herself. In 1922, Dr Marie Stopes held her first pnbHc meeting on 
the subject of birth control. 

Having obtained some measure of freedom from the conventions 
of the Victorian and Edwardian eras, men and women began to look 
for more and to consider all bonds as suspect. ‘The cramping of love 
by institutions is now one of the major evils of the world,^ wrote 
Bertrand Russell. 

T wouldn’t be too ladylike in love if I were you,’ A. P. Herbert 
advised young women. But the girl of the twenties did not aim at 
being or looking ‘ladylike*. Even her physical shape had changed to 
match the new social pattern. Flat chests, bobbed hair, short skirts - 
stripped of all frills and mystery, ready to play the strenuous games 
wliich the modern zest for outdoor life demanded, this new creature 
that had emerged from the chrysalis of ages was no butterfly but a 
hybrid with a masculhie air. The terms ‘boy friend’ and ‘girl friend’ 
sealed the new relationsliip. 

Edwin Muir lamented: * ‘The lovely Woman, the Fair Charmer has 
passed away, but we are hardly better off now when she has become 
a term like economics. After the economic man has come the econo¬ 
mic woman, that is an entity almost as useful as machinery and for 
the inner culture of mankind almost as uninteresting. How, in striv¬ 
ing for emancipation, woman has reached such a final stage in her 
development is one of the saddest stories of our time. The age is an 
age of work ~ woman desires freedom and freedom in such an age can 
orJy mean the freedom to work. 

‘The main principle of enjoyment for the human race is not art, 

I. Our Chan^in^ Morality, a symposium edited by F. Kirch way (Kegan Paul, 
1924). 
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nor thought, nor the practice of virtue, but for man, woman and for 
woman, man. The exchange of happiness between the sexes is not 
only the creative agent in human life perpetuating it; it is also the 
thing wliich gives the perpetuation of life its chief meaning.’ 

Happiness in love made the new heroes feel athletic rather than 
dreamy in the old-fashioned romantic way. P. G. Wodehousc’s 
English peers were invariably of tliis sporty stamp: 

“*Bill, arc you really fond of me?” 

‘“Fond of you!” 

‘She gave a sigh. “You’re so splendid!” Bill was staggered. Those 
were strange words. He had never thought much of himself. He had 
always looked on himself as rather a chump - well-meaning, perhaps, 
but an awful ass! It seemed incredible that anyone, and Elizabeth of 
all people, could look on him as splendid. And yet the very fact that 
slie had said it gave it a plausible sort of sound. It shook his convic¬ 
tions. Splendid! Was he? By Jove, perhaps he was, what? Rum idea, 
but it grew on a chap. Filled with a novel feeling of exaltation, he 
kissed Elizabeth eleven times in rapid succession. He felt devilish fit. 
He would have liked to run a mile or two and jump a few gates. He 
felt grand and strong and full of beans. What a ripping tiling life was 
when you came to think of it.’* 

Somerset Maugham, Evelyn Waugh, and Aldous Huxley reflected 
the age of the ‘Bright Young Things’ - sporty love, freedom to 
indulge in ‘the biological urge’. Free love was advocated by en¬ 
thusiasts like H. G. Wells, who argued that ‘there is only one decent 
way in which a civilized man and a civilized woman may approach 
one anotlier. Passionate desire is not enough. What is called love is 
not enough. Pledges, rational considerations, all these tilings are 
worthless. All diesc things arc compatible with hate. The primary 
essential is friendship, clear understanding, absolute confidence. 
Then, witliin that condition, in that elect relationship, love is per¬ 
missible, mating, marriage or no marriage, as you will - all things are 
permissible.* 2 

The Bright Young Tilings indulged in a hectic round of ‘fun’. 
‘There were Masked parties, Savage parties, Victorian parties, Greek 
parties. Wild West parties. Circus parties, almost naked parties 
in St John’s Wood, parties in flats and studies and houses and 

1. P. G, Wodehouse: Uneasy Mottey (1917). 

2. H. G. Wells; The Secret Places of the Heart (Collins, 1922). 
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ships and hotels and night clubs, in windmills and swimming baths/* 
There were also - shades of the seventeenth century - Vigilance 
Committees to ‘purify the night life of London*. As Ralph Ncvill 
commented in Yesterday and Today: ‘The petty and harassing re¬ 
strictions dear to social reformers have produced a great number of 
more or less secret resorts run by undesirables for undesirables. You 
can restrict the hours of public drinking, suppress suppers, and harry all 
outward manifestations of illicit love, but there is one tiling you can¬ 
not suppress, and that is human nature, eternally impatient of restraint.* 
Yet few people could live in ‘open sin*, even if they wanted to, 
as the autliors of Sex in Civilization^ reminded their readers, because 
of the social penalties involved. Doctors and lawyers would be liable 
to lose all their clients, members of the scholastic professions would 
lose their posts; only the rich and the artists, or pseudo-artists of 
Bohemian society, could indulge* in aifairs. The authors thought, 
however, that married parties should be able to put up with ‘passing 
fancies* provided that the underlying affection remained intact, and 
that adultery should not be a ground for divorce except when it in¬ 
volved a deliberate preference for another person. They believed too 
diat university students should be temporarily married, though child¬ 
less, so as to be free from the obsession of sex ‘ which at present greatly 
interferes with their work *. They should be free to explore and experi¬ 
ment with love without ‘the concomitants of subterfuge, conceal¬ 
ment and dread of disease wliich at present poison youthful adven¬ 
tures* and they concluded that ‘love should be a tree whose roots arc 
deep in the earth but whose brandies extend into heaven. But love 
cannot grow while it is hedged about with taboos and superstitious 
terrors, with words of reprobation and silences of horror.* 

The old idea that women were not supposed to enjoy sex lingered 
on, according to Doris I^angley-Moorc, but she added: ‘The best 
feature of fashionable morals and one which is gradually permeating 
all grades of society, is perhaps the recognition of what may be called 
equal sexual rights for women. ... The notion that “female purity’* 
must be preserved at all terrible costs, has resulted in more madness, 
disease, misery and vice than any other error of dvilization.*^ 

1. Evelyn Waugh; Vile Bodies (Chapman & Hall, 1929). 

2. Sex in Civilizatioti, ed. V. F. Claverton and S. D. Schmalhauscn (Allen & 
Unwin, 1929). 

3. Doris Langlcy-Moore: Pandora's Letter-Box (1929). 
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There is, however, to quote Aldous Huxley’s phrase from a mudi 
later work, ‘the sexuality of Eden and the sexuality of the sewer’, and 
many of the Bright Young Things of the twenties - whose activities 
extended into the thirties - went to bed with each other out of a kind 
of fashionable bravado, which I). H. Lawrence deprecated: Tf there 
is one tiling 1 deplore it is heartless sex. Sex must be a real flow, a flow 
of sympathy, generous and w^ann, not a trick thing, or a moment’s 
excitation, or a mere bit of bullying. All this horrid'scramble of love 
affairs and prc'kstitntion is only part the fun, bravado and f/ohnj it on 
purpose - as unpleasant and hurtful as repression, just as much a sign 
of secret fear. 1 am sure that no other civili^'ation, not even the Roman, 
has shown such a vast proportion of ignominious and degraded nud~ 
ity, and ugly, squalid sex. Because no other civilization drives sex 
into the underworld, and nudity to the w.c. . . 

Sexual morals were in a state of tratisition due to the invention of 
contraceptives and the emancipation of women, two conditions 
which have not yet worked themselves out, since we are still not un¬ 
animous on the extent to which cxnitraceptivcs should be used and 
emancipation should go. 

Bertrand Russell believed that no reform was to be hoped for till 
‘those who arc now old or middle-aged have died, since they are so 
perverted that to them pleasure in sex depends upon the belief that 
sex is wicked and nasty’. The accent on sex, which was accentuated 
by Freudian theories passed on to the masses in garbled form, fitted 
the mood of the day, the break-away from the ‘romantic heresy’. But 
the disappearance of love tends to increase envy, oppression and 
cruelty, as Bertrand Russell pointed out,^ adding: ‘Civilized people 
cannot fully satisfy their sexual instinct without love - this instinct is 
not completely satisfactory unless a man’s whole being, mental quite 
as much as physical, enters into the relation. Those who have never 
known the deep intimacy and the intense companionship of happy 
mutual love have missed the best tiling that life has to give.* He com¬ 
plained too, like Robert Burton three hundred years before, but in a 
more modem idiom, that love is not taken seriously enough: ‘The atti¬ 
tude of most communities towards love is curiously twofold. On the 
one hand, it is the prevailing theme of poetry, novels and plays, yet on 
the other hand it is completely ignored by most serious sociologists.* 

1. SeXt Literature and Cetisorship, cd. H. T. Moore (Heincinann, 1955). 

2. Bertrand Russell: Marriage and Morals (Allen & Unwin, 1929). 
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Since people did not think very deeply about love, it was allowed 
to ebb and flow haphazardly with the social tides, unprotected from 
its enemies. The churches had not said anything new for several 
hundred years. Bertrand Russell believed that ‘ Christianity is a force 
tending towards mental disorders and unwholesome views of life \ 
There was, however, another enemy more dangerous than religion, 
an enemy that was to increase in importance as the twentieth century 
advanced: *and that is the gospel of work and economic success. It is 
foolish to sacrifice love completely for a career ... this happens in¬ 
evitably in a society organized on the basis of a universal scramble for 
money.* Greed, lust-greed, moncy-greed, have always been love’s 
greatest enemies, not death. Greed, and as D. H. Lawrence pointed 
out, the cult of individuality. 

The war left revealing statistics for the moralists to work on, but 
by the thirties most people had sobered up. Free love had had its brief 
blaze of publicity: Tt is possible,* reflected J. K. Folsom, ‘that sex 
freedom would not plunge men into an orgy of sexual excess as the 
conservatives fear, but into a chaos of intrigue and personal combat 
without any increase in actual sex experience. It may be that the 
vague'realization of this possibility has been the unconscious basis of 
the traditional sex taboos. Sapir observes that most people who seek 
to “enrich** their lives by sexual freedom succeed rather in impover¬ 
ishing them.*^ 

By tliis time the church too began to think along modern lines; 
the joint committees set up by the Convocation of Canterbury and 
York in 1935 deplored ‘the vast amount of physical and mental suffer¬ 
ing caused by utter igjiorance of the elementary law’^s of sex and cliild- 
birth, not to speak of the spiritual implications of marriage, in wliich 
many married couples live their lives*. They began to publish book¬ 
lets on Preparation for Marriage, and the parish priest was advised 
to hold hiformal classes for ct)iirting couples as being ‘far more im¬ 
portant than a great many other things upon which he is expected to 
spend his time*. The first Marriage Guidance Council was set up in 
1938, but it hfid no real avalanche of problem cases to deal with until 
the war was over - in 1945. 

From where did they spring, all these brave new experts on love, 
and from whence did they derive their knowledge? Everything was 
against them, beginning with the English language, as Ivor Brown 
I. J. K. Folsom: Th< Family (Chapman & HaU, 1934). 
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mused in A Word iti Your Ear: ‘The strange thing about the voca¬ 
bulary of passion is the inadequacy of the words for love’s fulfilling. 
The correct and printable ones arc heavy and dull. The Biblical 
“chambering” and “wantoning” has a deterrent sound but it does 
at least suggest enjoyment. All this suggests that love is not a com¬ 
mon topic of conversation.* In the drawing-rooms of the thirties, it 
was more fashionable to talk about sex, repression and sublimation. 
Sporty young males thought that love talk was ‘soppy*. 

On the other hand, provision for the death of love was inadequate. 
The corpse was bound in the fetters of archaic legislation. Divorce 
laws were rigid. Abortion laws began to be investigated during the 
thirties, but they were held up by the Second World War. hi the 
thirties, too, A. P. Herbert sponsored legislation allowing divorce for 
desertion, cruelty, and lunacy. 

The lunatic fringe of frustrated women in search of ethereal 
romanc^ had temporarily abandoned spirit-rapping and table-turning 
for theosophy, which advocated an Oriental form of asceticism with 
more appeal than our simple, indigenous. Owlish variety. 

My Love is a Theosopliist 
And reads the Raniayana; 

Her luncheon is a pot of tea, 

Her breakfast a banana. 

She says that matter tends to clog 
The spirit-force behind it. 

My Love is a Theosopliist, 

And very tough I find it.* 


3 • Adam and Eve in the Forties 


The forties ~ W'ar years: the black-out, short ctiurtships, hasty mar¬ 
riages (many of them dissolved when conditions retnnied to normal), 
moments of oblivion: charming, fickle Free French, moneyed Ameri¬ 
cans, attractive Poles, Negro soldiers - a crop of unwanted black 
babies and all babies, whatever their colour, conceived at a time of 
nervous strain in an atmosphere of violence, laying the foundations 
j. Patrick Barrington. © Punch. 
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of the future * teenage problem * and a high rate of delinquency which 
was to preoccupy the fifties not only in Britain but in almost every 
country affected by the war, directly or indirectly. The moment of 
conception! One day perhaps scientists and psychologists will under¬ 
stand more about its importance and bearing upon the personality; 
then the invocation of a new life will become part of a deeper con¬ 
sciousness, a sacred function, part of a new religion from within. 

As John Middleton Murry wrote in AJm and Eve: ‘Individuals 
must be tenderly begotten, tenderly born, and tenderly b^ed. ... 
Without a far greater, fir different love between Adam and Eve, the 
grand society of men’s dreams will never be; it will be built on sand. 

... Unless the primal sources of love increase a millionfold, fear will 
never cease to be the motive of the big society. The wages of fear is 
death. 1 he peculiar horror of the Western world is that it still pro¬ 
fesses a religion of love, which in fact docs not exist.’^ 

Middleton Murry pleaded for the Christian regeneration of sex 
and the regeneration of Christianity by sex, and he emphasized the 
need for tenderness. (Anotlicr writer, too, Ian Suttie, has referred to 
the ‘taboo on tenderness’ which exists in present-day society.) 

In the absence of love, the void is filled by acquisition or the effort 
to acquire. Greed, the old enemy, slips into the neglected Garden of 
Love and leers behind the branches. The recovery from the disease of 
war was slow and the psychological climate engendered by a spirit 
of violence and conquest favoured lust rather than love. 

Yet we still had a Nightingale poet - Walter de la Mare - to re¬ 
mind us that ‘a fice irradiated by love no more resembles a face 
transformed by the sexual than a dream of lotus-flowers on a moon¬ 
lit pool resembles the Freudian interpretation ofit’.^ 

1. John Middleton Murry: Adm and Eve (Dakers, 1944). 

2. Love, an anthoh^gy edited and with a preface by Walter de la Mare (1944), 



4 • The Contemporary Scene: 

The New Ehzabethan Romeos and Juhcts 


Shakespeare’s Juliet was fourteen, Today’s Juliets arc about the 
same age, although it has taken parents, teachers, and social workers 
a long time to realize this fact and all that it entails. Girls, and boys, are 
maturing earlier physically - some doctors put the difference at two 
years as compared with the beginning of the century. 

The physiologically wide-awake Juliet is no new phenomenon. We 
have met her sisters in earlier centuries. She has peeped playfully 
from her diaries and from the tender memoirs of her older husbands. 
(There has been no age in wliich man has not relished the idea of 
moulding a girl-wife into the woman of his dreams.) 

The Juliet of today, however, camiot marry at fourteen. Moreover, 
the present trend is to keep her in pigtails - or ponytails - long after 
she has ceased to be an adolescent. The school-leaving age has been 
raised; there is talk of raising it still further. Juliet has ‘dates’ long 
before she leaves school. 

Headmistresses and parents are being urged to realize that bio¬ 
logical facts carmot be wished away. The Ministry of Education’s 
i960 report, 1$ to 18, states categorically: ‘The pro.spect of courtship 
and marriage should rightly influence the education of the adolescent 
girl. Though the general objectives of secondary education remain 
unchanged, her direct interest in dress, personal appearance and in 
problems of human relations should be given a central place in her 
education. The greater psychological and social maturity of girls 
makes such subjects acceptable - and socially necessary. Girls must be 
treated, even more completely than adolescent boys, as young adults.’ 
The authors of this report are even more concerned that they 
‘should learn to behave and react as adults. It is not calflove, but the 
love wliich leads to marriage that they feel.’ 

The latter point was amplified by an eighteen-year-old college 
boy who is ‘going steady* with an American girl: ‘I believe that it is ^ 
really possible for girls and boys of seventeen to know the full mean¬ 
ing of love. This is pretty young you may say but here lies half the 
argument for their falling in love. At this age any intellect that will 
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later mature inside you is now forming inside your brain. The gist 
to appreciate, power to really concentrate, a love of life - all this is 
growing inside from seventeen upwards. Can there be anytliing more 
wonderful than to be able to share tliis? It is this sharing of the delight 
iti life that strengthens these early love idfairs enormously.’ 

'foday, more than ever before, nature and society arc pulling in 
opposite directions. Is it desirable that Juliet should have to wed her 
Romeo at the unripe age of sixteen or seventeen unripe, that is, for 
a.ssummg the responsibilities of family raising? 

Beneath her thin veneer of sopliisticatioii and independence, what 
does Juliet know about the facts of life? Dangerously little - and this 
at a time when she has never been so unsiifx^rviscd in her relations 
with Romeo and when many of the edd rules of right and wrong have 
virtually disappeared. The result, to quote the 15 to 18 report, is 
‘disastrous*. 

On 1956 figures, one girl in fifty might expect to give birth to a 
child conceived before she was seventeen.* One woman in every three 
at the present time admits to prc~marital intercourse, one in twenty 
of all births arc illegitimate, one in eight would have been illegiti¬ 
mate except for the subsequent marriage of the parents; one in six of 
all babies born in Groat Britain arc conceived ahead of marriage or 
right out of wedlock. (Which accounts for confidential asides like 
the following, overheard in a doaor’s waiting room: ‘You know, 
Maisic, how when you tell people you’re getting married, they all 
begin looking to see if you got to....’) 

Both Juliet and her Romeo, to quote Dr Eustace Chesser,* ‘arc 
made to l>elicvc that being in love, in other words being sexually 
attracted, is the one requisite for marriage. Enforced chastity heightens 
this illusion. By the kind permission of scxricty we are allowed to lose 
our chastity when married. All too often events prove this to be too 
little and too late. Nature has created a unity of our bodies and minds 

1. There have also been several cases of little girls of eleven and twelve giving 
birth to babies. This, of course, should not be allowed to happen in a civilized 
society. It is sheer cruelty, and a glaring example of the inequality that still 
exists between tlie sexes. Woman camiot be truly cmanciijatcd, cannot be 
sovereign of her own body, until our abortion laws arc brought up to date and 
until she is better informed. But the Ostrich refuses to face the ever-demanding 
stork.... 

2. Getting Married^ B.M.A. pamphlet, ed. Dr W. dc Kok (1959). 
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and society attempts to destroy this by working in exactly the op¬ 
posite direction. Small wonder that the young and indeed the not so 
young find it unnatural and difficult to accept and so to conform.... 
For the woman, the sex act is seldom a means in itself but a means to 
an end. That is why chastity has Uttlc to fear from freedom but much 
to fear from the frustration I have tried to describe. .. . True chastity 
can only come from witliin ourselves, which means that it is wc who 
must be free to make the choice.’ (The British Medical Council with¬ 
drew from circulation the pamplilet in which this article appeared. 
The facts, however, speak for themselves. Either wc give Juliet in¬ 
formation about birth control or wc should instigate nation-wide 
courses in Y('>ga-Iikc abstinence.) 

A doctor in charge of a group practice on an L.C.C. housing estate 
in Kent had this to say about the mothers who talk to him about their 
teenage daughters when they begin to complain about backaches, 
headaches, moodiness, and other symptoms connected with the 
‘biological urge’: ‘It is ejuite obvious what is the matter with the 
girls so I try to explain the situation as carefully as I can to the 
mothers. They understand. Then 1 ask them: “Well, do you want 
me to tell your daughter about birth control?’* and they reply: 
“Oh, no, no ~ I’d rather you didn’t do that. I’ll tell my daughter to 
be sensible. Let’s hope for the best.” * The results, in the doctor’s words, 
are as follows: ‘Here there are approximately five times as many 
married women in their fertile years as there are female adolescents, 
yet there are more pregnancies to unmarried girls than to the married 
women. These young people are anxious and willing to learn about 
contraception and arc candidates for a sexual adjustment which could 
be far happier than that of their mothers or grandmothers. Yet one is 
denied an opportimity of teaching birth control by the same ignor¬ 
ance, superstition and prejudice that has proved ruinous in their 
parents’ lives.* 

Dr Jolm Morris, lecturer in Psychology at the University of Man- 
diester, whose contacts are more with students than the working- 
class to lowcr-middle-class families with whom the above-mentioned 
doctor has to deal, expressed a more individualistic point of view: 
‘Always leaving aside the question of unintentionally bringing un¬ 
wanted children into the world - a major offence against posterity 
and one which is difficult to avoid with contraceptives not lOO per 
cent safe -1 think that chastity is a personal matter. But in everyone’s 
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interests, especially their own, the persons involved had better take 
a long term view of the matter, 1 think that it is a mistake to discuss 
chastity on a technical level, making virj^o intacta or otherwise the 
centre of discussion. If one feels that the couple who express their love 
in sexual intercourse before marriage are acting responsibly, with a 
knowledge of the implications of what they are doing, that is one 
thing. But usually, I would think, prc-marital intercourse is quite an¬ 
other matter, and can easily lead to mutual recriminations, distrust 
and anxiety. Sexual activities represent such very different values to 
different people and can sliift so bewilderingly in the context of a 
single relationsliip, that it is extremely difficult to reach conclusions 
about one part of it - chastity.* 

It is difficult to convince adults who adhere to the ‘innocence* 
(ignorance?) of youth theory that young people should be better pre¬ 
pared to understand their first sexual urges. ‘I tliink it is dreadful that 
such subjects [birth control] should be discussed in the hearing of in¬ 
nocent children,’ an indignant woman wrote recently to a daily paper. 

Her view was upheld by another married woman who wrote: 
* Congratulations to Mrs X for having the courage to stick up for her 
principles on matters of sex instruction and birth control. It isn’t easy 
to do so these days against opinions heavily weighted on the other 
side.* They arc not so heavily weighted as she seems to think. That is 
what makes it possible for a couple of fourtcen-ycar-old girls who 
roam about the streets of Brighton with boys a few years older than 
themselves to reply to the question: ‘ Do you girls know how to pro¬ 
tect yourselves?* by an innocent: ‘Not really - we want to learn 
Judo’ I Tliis is not an isolated instance either. (Judo is becoming popu¬ 
lar among girls in view of the increasing number of assaults on 
women, a revealing comment on our more and more violent civiUza- 
tion.) The doctor in charge of a course of lectures to engaged couples 
in Peterborough encountered quite a good deal of opposition when 
it was known that the talks would include the subject of sexual rela¬ 
tions. He said that ‘ the average young person pretends to know about 
these things, but is actually very vague*. 

Most boys, and many girls, pick up their knowledge of sex in the 
way that has been deplored for so long by so few. In the words of a 
sixteen-year-old boy, working in a factory: ‘Nearly all my associates 
learned the facts of life from the dirty jokes around them, years before 
they became teenagers.* Another young man had had a more varied 
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initiation, wliich was imparted to him: ‘(i) in a corner of the play¬ 
ground at school; (2) by a few mumbled and embarrassed words of 
my father; (3) through lectures of great intelligence, beauty and 
frankness by a school chaplain, at the age of fourteen. Here the idea of 
affection and gentleness was introduced into the conversation.* 

Pockets of innocence remain. One girl, in a letter to a w^omen*s 
jnagazine, complains: ‘My boy friend’s parents arc very old-fashioned 
and he knows nothing about the facts of life. I find this embarrassing 
as people laugh at him, and make jokes which he can’t understand. I 
don’t feel I can explain things myself, but honestly, I am tired of be¬ 
ing teased about Iiim. What can I do?’ 

Should the following item, wliich appeared in a Kensington 
paper in 1959, be classified among the ‘iimocents’, or not? ‘A woman 
who claims she is going to have a “baby from Venus” h;is puzzled Mr 
George King, leader of the Actherius Society, wliich has its head¬ 
quarters in the Fulham Road. “I think she’s been fiddling about with 
psychic matters,” says Mr King.’ 

Women’s magazines arc a favourite target of the intellectuals, but 
Juliet often finds it easier to confide her sex and love problems to the 
anonymous woman whose world-wise face beams regularly from 
the ‘problem’ pages than to her ovm mother. (Sex is banned from 
the fiction section but it is stark enough there.) The same questions 
recur with such frequency that pamphlets of sound, moral advice are 
published by most of these magazines, giving Juliet words of warning. 

Question Number One is always: ‘My boy friend likes to go in for 
heavy petting . . . how far should he be allowed to go?’ The author 
says that it is all right ‘to kiss, be kissed, hold hands, dance check to 
check, and to cuddle’ (The current term among teenagers is ‘snog¬ 
ging’.) But when ‘a boy wishes to probe beneath her clothes’, that - 
in the words of the medieval romance - ‘ is mischief ’. ‘ It is idle to say,* 
pursues the author, ‘that tliis is wrong of boys; it is simply the way 
they arc made.’ All this may sound elementary, but many girls are 
not given this elementary instruction at home. 

The author of the pamphlets also reminds her youthful readers that 
men prize virginity in women though they do not value it very 
highly in themselves. The double standard still operates. Geoffrey 
Gorcr did not find this, however, in the course of his investigation 
among adults;^ he states that the majority of people who replied to 
I. Geoffrey Gorer: Exploring National Character (Cresset Press, 1955). 
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liis questionnaire were in favour of the single standard of morality^ 
adding that this reflects the sense of justice which is characteristic of 
the English. But many women were in favour of the double standard. 
Of course, there is a great difference between what people say and 
how they behave. Even in the toughest ‘gangs*, the notoriously 
‘easy’ girls arc soon singled out by the boys and their reputation 
suffers. The idea that a promiscuous girl cheapens herself seems to be 
very prevalent among the lower working class. 

When teenagers (and others) arc asked for their opinions on pre¬ 
marital relations, most of them are against. Gorcr states that ‘tlie 
greatest influence making for prc-marital chastity is the active prac¬ 
tice of religion*. The theory popular with many Continentals that 
sexual abstinence is injurious to the hcaltJi has never been popular 
in England. The main reason advanced against prc-marital relations is 
connected with their possible effect upon the future marriage. From 
the earliest times, the Imglish have placed a liigh value on marriage. 
(An unhappy marriage docs not deter them from trying again. Most 
divorced couples remarry and fmd happiness wath another partner.) 

Who sliould teach boys and girls about sex? ‘My mother is a bio¬ 
logist and has never been afraid of giving me straightforward answers 
to my questions; I’m lucky, many children iu*en*t so fortunate,* said 
a sixteen-year-old girl. ‘My mother always cliangcs the subject when 
I ask her something, so I don*t bring it up any more,* said a fourtcen- 
year-old. ‘Of course,’ she added loyally, ‘it must be rather difficult 
for parents. I do see that,* An cighteen-year-old boy writes: ‘I feel 
diat parents ought to do the sex educating and not schoolteachers or 
literature because unless sex is kept personal it will be abused even 
more than it is today.’ (Some doctors, according to a statement made 
by Lord Saltoun in the House of Lords in February i960, believe that 
sex instruction in schools, divorced from tcacliing on marriage and 
family life, may account for the rise in sexual offences among the very 
young.) 

So many parents avoid the issue and find the word distasteful, that 
sex education in schools is being pressed, it was stated at a recent Edu¬ 
cational Conference. Until now it has varied from place to place and 
teacher to teacher. A village schoolmaster in Hertfordshire writes: ‘I 
have for thirty years made it a rule to discuss matters of sex freely 
with children as and when they arise - not as a subject.’ Incidentally, 
this same sclioohnaster remarked that ‘courtship appears to begin, at 
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my school, at the age of five. You can begin, then, to notice those 
young womai who arc inviting. There is, especially among sistcriess 
small boys, a good deal of sexual activity and what Huxley calls 
“sexual play'\ By the time children are thirteen to fourteen one 
begins to see solid attachments. One case I kntjw of developed steadily 
and normally. The couple eventually married and after a proper in¬ 
terval produced a progeny/ 

On the other liand, he admits ‘there is a certain amount - how much 
I don’t know - of promiscuous fornication among the adolescents - 
“carryin’ on in the bracken” - but it arouses little comment and is in 
many cases discreetly indulged in*. In such country districts where 
public opinion means so much more than in congested urban areas, 
bastardy is rare; the schoolteacher quoted has only known of one 
blatant case in thirty years but ‘the number of couples who have to 
get married is beyond estimate*. Similar observations were made by 
the author of an investigation into a West Cumberland village, Gos- 
forth.* It is also true, however, that a number of girls go into the 
towns to have their babies there, thus increasing the illegitimacy rate 
of the urban areas. 

By and large, there does not appear to have been any radical 
change in country mores since the days of Parson Woodforde and 
the Rev James Clegg’s entries in their diaries. The following remark 
made a few years ago by a jovial farm-lad to his next-door neighbour 
on the morrow of his wedding is typical and agc-less: ‘All right, 
George, you needn’t look so cocky. We’ve all bin there before you!’ 

That a certain amount of promiscuity exists among young people 
hi hidustrial areas was confirmed by the investigation undertaken in 
the Midlands in 1959 by the well-known social worker, Violet 
Welton. In his area too. Dr John Morris finds that ‘some of the 
pockets arc very capacious’. Somebody should investigate the subject 
of sex in (and out of) the factory. 

Free expression in Hfe and art have been found to ieiid to chaos. But 
free expression of emotions is what we are leaving teenagers to play 
with, without adequate knowledge, or sense of discipline. Moreover, 
many of them live in families who do not treat love as an enduring 
element in their lives. It was estimated by the Registrar-General for 
the period 1946-50 tliat ‘ about i in 4 of the women marrying now at 

I. W. M. Williams: The Sociology of an English Village, Goforth (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1956). 
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ages 16-1 8 , I in 10 of those marrying at ages 1^22 and i in 16 of 
those marrying at ages 23-27 will have been divorced by the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage’. Although there has been a decline in 
the divorce rate since those figures were published, the overall picture 
remains true. 

In the words of the is to iS report: ‘The durability of the family 
can no longer be taken for granted. If the family is to be as secure 
in the future as in the past, there will have to be a conscious effort to 
prepare the way for it through the educational system on a much 
greater scale than has yet been envisaged.’ 

Sex education by itself is not sufficient. It is too clinical. In Dr Jolui 
Morris’s opinion: T don’t think that sex education is enough, par- 
ticularly at an early age, without reference to love. Without such a 
reference, it loses all meaning. ... Even more important than refer¬ 
ence to love is that family life education should be spoken of con 
antorc, but without conventional sentimentality, which is far re¬ 
moved from love.’ 

A start was made in 1959 by the National Marriage Guidance 
Council, who organized a course for teachers on ‘Education for 
Family Life’, which looks like becoming an annual fixture. The Stu¬ 
dent Christian Movement is developing a new department for work 
in secondary schools (up to now they had been concerned mainly 
with grammar schools). Other schools arc evolving their own private 
discussion methods. A small-scale experiment is being tried out in 
London with a part-time ‘counsellor’ coming in to schools to talk 
things over with the pupils outside the normal framework of the 
curriculum. 

Are we exaggerating? Is there more promiscuity in this day and age 
than in preceding centuries? From Chaucer’s churls to today’s ‘carry- 
in’ on in the bracken’ or elsewhere - is there so much difference? Or 
is it merely that we possess a larger population and teams of social 
investigators unknown to earlier generations? Maybe the facts arc 
not so different - although it is impossible to compare them statistically 
- but the consequences are more serious in a society with an increas¬ 
ing sense of responsibility towards posterity. 

‘A new generation is a continual source of surprise,’ wrote An¬ 
thony Froude in the last century. The present generation of teenagers 
has perhaps been tlie biggest surprise - not to say shock - of any, be¬ 
cause of their economic independence, their greater physical matur- 
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ity, and their more vigorous ganging up in rebellion. Apart from the 
violent misfits who get so much publicity in the Press (tliis in itself 
is an ideal for many of them) most of our quickly maturing girls and 
boys show a healthy vitality and desire for individuality. One cannot 
help observing that today’s Romeos and Juliets arc less bottled-up, 
more demonstrative and less conventional than parents brought up 
under the regimen of self-control. Some adults, of course, believe that 
they go too far - mainly because they cannot follow them. 

Young people kiss each other freely in public, in the street, waiting 
in bus queues. ‘They just aren’t English any more!’ exclaim the suc¬ 
cessors of sixteenth-century Gabriel Harvey. Young people wear 
brighter clothes, dance with greater zest than their parents did (they 
need a shake-up after a day of dull, repetitive work at the office or 
factory), they adopt new, striking hair-styles and allow their emo¬ 
tions to flare up. Anytliing to be different. Many of them, perhaps 
unconsciously, arc looking for a new idealism. 

Although they do not seem to be more antagonistic towards their 
parents than the young of preceding centuries, they are inclined to 
find the older generation stuffy and reticent about sex especially 
shicc - in many cases - they are actually more experienced sexually 
than their teachers and club leaders. 

On the debit side, many teenagers - the boys especially - lack 
marmers and polish. This is an old complaint aggravated. English boys 
(and men) cannot turn a compliment as graciously as a foreigner. 
Their gestures arc awkward. So say girls who have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to compare. What do girls and boys really think about each 
other? What happens when boy meets girl nowadays? 


5 • Boy Meets Girl; Youth Clubs; 
Gangs and their Girls; Marriage Bureaux in 
Town and Country 


On the face of it, it looks as though it had never been easier for boy to 
meet girl. They go out more, there is more pennissivcncss, no 
chaperones, and most girls and boys have approximately three pounds 
pocket-money to spend every week out of their earnings. It has been 
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estimated (Janiury, i960) that Britain’s 7,500,000 single young people 
from twelve to twenty-four years of age spend between them three 
million pounds a day. And there is a prospect of even heavier spends 
ing when the ‘bulge’ of post-war babies swells the ranks of teenagers 
all agog to lay out their wages on long-playing records, scooters, 
cosmetics, shirts, underclothes, cigarettes, confectionery, etc. 

Few parents seem to ask young people to contribute a fair share 
towards their living expenses at home. Those parents who did not 
‘have it so good’ when tlicy were adolescent continue in the working- 
class tradition towards their offspring, i.c., ‘They are only young 
once.* - ‘Let them enjoy themselves while they can.’ (Apparently, it 
is different in the north where young people usually give up their 
pay packets and receive back a small amount for entertainment.) For 
those parents who think diifercntly, it may be a little late in tlie day to 
change habits acquired by their teenagers when they were infants, 
brought up in war-time over-crowded or shared quarters by mothers 
who were anxious not to upset the neighbours or the landlady. This 
anxiety made them give in to the infants* demands. They got what 
they wanted, just for the asking. And now they still expect to get 
what they want. They beUeve they have a riglit to it. 

The boy and girl theme is used extensively in advertisements. The 
profile of a young man lurks behind pictures of nylons, sweets arc 
presented for ‘romantic evenings’, lipsticks arc ‘for girls in love’. 
(One teenager, furious at the mess her latest boy friend caused when 
he kissed her, wrote to the editor of a women’s magazine asking 
whether or not she should change him - she was advised to change 
her lipstick.) There is a vogue for Victorian-tyjTc jewellery; heart- 
shaped lockets to wear nearest your heart... ‘opens to take a photo¬ 
graph of the love of your life’, or ‘your favourite man’, according to 
another advertisement vvJiosc copy-writer acknowledges the fickle¬ 
ness of his market. 

Charles Lamb wtmld be pleased to know that Valentines have be¬ 
come popular again. Twenty-seven million cards were dehvered in 
Britain in 1960, two million more than the year before, and five 
milhon more than the year before that. St Valentine’s day has been 
taken up by the hitherto scornful teenagers. But Lamb would be less 
pleased if he saV what present-day cards look like. It is true that there 
arc a few neo-Victorian Valentines studded with Cupids, red roses 
and padded satin hearts, but these are for the ‘oldies’ of fctfty and 
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over. The teenagers prefer the American-stylc, humorous type of 
card. Some have packets of chewing-gum attached to them with the 
caption: * We can be Valentines if you don’t giun things up.’ There 
are also three-dimensional cards that open out and display a Noah’s 
Ark of animals ranging from rabbits to hippos, and captions like 
‘Hi beautiful! Wanna go steady?’ 

A large number of teenagers do start going steady from the age 
of fourteen and fifteen. ‘These long courtsliips often end in mar¬ 
riage,’ a social worker observes. ‘Personally, I think they should sow 
a few wild oats while they are young, else they’ll be doing it in middle 
age and filling the divorce courts.’ 

On the other hand, many teenagers have three- or four-week idols 
and collect dates - particularly the boys. There is less competition in 
coeducational schools where boys and girls work and play side by 
side. An eightecn-ycar-old from one of these writes: ‘It’s a first-class 
thing for those who realize its advantages but who also know just 
how easily mistakes are made and reputations ruined.’ 

The social exchanges between pupils of opposite sexes ‘planned’ 
by progressive teachers from segregated schools are not always success¬ 
ful. The idea, however, has caught on with grammar and public 
schools as well as progressive and high schools, where dances, picnics, 
theatrical productions, etc. arc arranged so that boy meets girl and 
they don’t go out into the world like the gawky louts referred to long 
ago by Lord Chesterfield and Beau Brummell. 

The young people are of course fully aware of the object of the 
exercise and it provokes them to extend the childish game of‘dare’ 
into the sexual sphere. Now it becomes ‘dare’ to see who takes out a 
girl alone instead of in a group, etc. The adult promoters of the social 
scheme are inclined to overlook the fact that human beings, even the 
very young, are never so ruthlessly competitive as when they enter 
the sexual arena. The old proverb, ‘All’s fair in love and war’, is 
zestfully put into practice by the teenagers. The prettiest girl, the most 
impressive boy, are eagerly sought for. Losers in the game - or com¬ 
petition - begin to acquire a sense of inferiority which may be difficult 
to eradicate later on in life. 

Where do they meet, apart from these school-planned activities? 
Boys and girls who want to meet members of the opposite sex leave 
the ‘oldies’ at home watching the telly and go off to the local coffee 
bar to ‘play the box’. As one boy said: ‘If you sit in every 
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night watching the TV you get fed-up and you don’t meet the 

girk/ 

In towns where cinema halls are provided with suitable ‘snogging’ 
facilities, boys and girls cuddle at the back in the darkness. Chillier 
sites, such as below Brighton Pier, arc resorted to by the hardy and 
hard-up. A sixteen-ycar-old told me: ‘My present girl [aged four¬ 
teen] isn’t allowed out late, so I meet her during the day and week¬ 
ends, when we have snogging sessions on the beach.’ Bus shelters on 
infrequently used routes arc also popular. ‘Except when we have 
specific dates,’ it was explained to me, ‘the sexes arc not mixed a lot, 
boys and girls going in their separate herds a few nights of the week 
and having their individual dates the rest of the time.’ My young in¬ 
formant kindly arranged for me to meet one girl, who lived in his 
street and who was, he told me, ‘the only girl who isn’t indignant or 
horrified at the idea of a private chat about intimate matters. She is a 
charming young girl of fourteen who seems eager to meet you as 
soon as possible. Don’t tell her I mentioned it, but to the best of my 
belief she’s a virgin.’ 

Love is not a common topic of conversation even among our 
emancipated teenagers. An eighteen-year-old boy from a technical 
college in Oxford, to whom I had sent questionnaires for distribution 
among his friends, admitted: ‘I foiuid it hard to get people to answer 
these questions; they all wanted to make a big joke of it.’ Funny, or 
dirty ~ that is still the dominating male attitude towards love and sex. 
The cliildrcn of this generation do not seem to be so different from 
their parents in tliis respect. Girls ~ at least, those personally seen and 
interviewed - were inclined to take the subject more seriously. Nor 
did they hesitate when I asked them to define the terms. These de¬ 
finitions included the following: ‘Love is when a boy really cares for 
you - sex is when he only thinks of himself, of his own pleasure,’ 
‘Love is Something innermost in us, something which involves the 
mind and the soul, and sex is the performance of the marriage act.* 

What do the girls tliiiik of the boys? ‘They talk a lot, but they don’t 
do much,’ sniffed a fourtccn-ycar-old blonde, who, like most other 
girls of her age, prefers older boys. Unsolicited, she read out, with 
considerable pride, a pale blue love-letter, the latest from her Malayan 
boy friend, who was studying in a nearby technical college, and with 
whom she was vaguely planning to elope. The letter W'as full of an 
Oriental’s admiration for golden tresses, and was couched in chaste 
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though ungrammatical terms. The golden-haired redpient had only 
once written an effusive love-letter to him, she said, but she seemed 
to feel that she had ‘overdone it’, because ‘he looked at me so funny 
next time we met that iVe never written another one since*. The 
pale blue love-letter was passed round to admiring friends in the 
tea-room where we had met. Women get vicarious pleasure from 
love tokens. The same thing happens in factories and offices where 
lovers* gifts and especially the grand climax, i.e. the engagement ring, 
pass from hand to hand like a lucky talisman. 

A demurc-looking, brown-haired, fourteen-year-old and would- 
be actress from the same town (Brighton) confided that she preferred 
foreign boys to English ones. Upon being asked what she meant by 
‘foreign* she calmly proceeded to enumerate a list of nationalities 
that included: Indian, Chinese, French, Italian, Swedish, German.... 
After a moment or two of astonishment on the part of the interviewer, 
the latter recovered sufficiently to ask her how she had acquired such 
a considerable experience at so early an age. Her blonde friend replied 
for her quickly, and a Httle enviously: ‘Her mother takes in foreign 
students during the summer.* The brown-haired, angel-faced girl 
nodded. ‘They are all better than English boys,* she volunteered 
quietly. ‘They are more passionate. They kiss better. English boys 
Idss with their mouths closed. Ugh!* and she pulled a fjice. ‘And,* 
added the blonde, ‘English boys take so long to come to the point. 
You know what they want but they hum and haw and it takes them 
two months before they screw up enough courage to ask you out for 
a walk.* (These girls did not, however, appear to have had any actual 
sexual experience.) 

By this time, the boy friend who had introduced me had disap¬ 
peared. He would have been deeply hurt to hear these poor opinions 
of his sex, after the boastful way in which he had referred to ‘the 
boys’ exploits’. Not, as he explained to me, that he was a ‘Coffee Bar 
Casanova’ himself. ... It occurred to me, for I know something 
about foreign boys’ behaviour at home, especially in the case of the 
Asiatics, that they would probably not be so daring in their own 
country, where opportunities for meeting girls arc limited. And 
furthermore, in England they would be on their best and most seduc¬ 
tive behaviour. On the English girls’ part, the novelty of their 
‘forcignness’ and of a different approach would influence their views 
considerably. Adults were affected in the same way during the last war 
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by the foreign military elements in the country: French, Poles, etc. 
It is easier to ‘ let oneself go ’ with foreignen, who are not supposed to 
be bound by the same conventions as ours. The girl with the wide 
foreign experience, for example, told me that her brother once ap¬ 
proached her after a party to ask her how he should go about asking 
a girl out. (He went to a boys’ school and was very shy.) T didn’t 
want him to think I knew too much,’ she said, ‘so I was rather vague.’ 
And tliis to her own brother! 

Two seventcen-ycar-old girls from Oxford voiced similar opinions 
to the Brighton girls about foreign v. EngUsh boys: ‘Many English 
boys arc extremely bad-mannered, not only towards girls, whereas 
many foreign boys have very good manners. I consider that a boy 
should be thoughtful of the girl, but not oi/er-polite.* ‘I consider the 
manners of the average English boy arc to be improved upon, but of 
course a lot depends on whether or not he has attended a public 
school. I End an ex-public school boy usually bcttcr-mamiered tlian 
the cx-grammar school boy, although there arc many exceptions. 
On the other hand, a boy who is too polite is only a bore and almost 
as bad as an ill-mannered one. Foreign boys usually tend to be more 
polite than British ones.’ 

‘Young people,’ said a Binningliam youth leader recently, ‘lack 
graciousness and I’d choose to be able to give them that above any- 
tliing else. The downtown boy doesn’t know how to treat his girl. 
He will never help her offthe bus, put her coat on, stand up when she 
comes into the room. So the girl becomes very hard. Unless she 
demands her rights in a loud voice she doesn’t get them.’ 

And a Sussex youth leader, commenting upon the lack of girl 
members at her club, suggested that this might be due to a certain 
lack of attractiveness about the boys, more especially as regards dress 
and manners and she compared them unfavourably with their con¬ 
temporaries in Italy. ‘If we can cultivate charming manners among 
the boys at the club,’ she said, ‘we shall have more girls along.’ 

Many English boys think it is ‘cissy’ to cultivate pleasant manners. 
It is up to the girls to set the tone. The modem Juliet is apt to forget 
her role and her powers - for better or for worse. That has been 
proved among the violent gangs where most of the boys’ boasting is 
embarked upon to impress the girls. It is the girls who ‘dare’ the boys 
on and make their favours conditional upon various acts of violence. 

The average boy in his late teens wants a girl who cares. ‘People say 
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wc haven*t any morals,* wrote one young man to a Sunday paper as 
the result of a scries of articles on youth gangs and clubs (Obserucr, 
18 January 1959). ‘Perhaps wc don’t look at things the same. If you 
arc going with a bird and she says O.K., is there anybody who would 
jnst sit and hold her hand? A bloke who is going steady is entitled to it. 
But just to go for a bird on the basis of “she does”, and ignore the 
ones who don’t, gets boring. You want somebody who will think 
.about you and care for you. Nobody cls<' will_* 

Are th<t present facilities for ‘boy meets girl’ adequate? Espresso 
bars have replaced the old-fashioned and over-grown Ix)vcrs’ Lanes. 
I have already mentioned beaches, bus shelters, and cinemas for 
‘snogging’ purposes. What uncomfortable places! But wc arc still 
so hirtivc about sex that most adults are probably content to allow 
it to be indulged in as a hole-in-the-corncr squalid pastime. Or do 
they prefer to pretend that it doesn’t exist, in spite of the evidence to 
the contrary? I would suggest gardens For Lovers Only, complete 
with Elizabethan mazes, tall hedges, centrally heated bowers for the 
winter and hygienic facihtics, but the successors of Phillip Stubbes 
the i^tritan would certainly decree that such an acceptance of facts 
and desire to make sex more attractive is absolutely immoral. They 
want sex to be as ugly and repeUent a? a medieval gargoyle. 

For s(x:ial purposes, there arc dance halls, but not everybody dances; 
there are youth clubs but, as the Albemarle Committee reported in 
February i960, not enough; they should be brighter and more up-to- 
date. There is too much dispirited lounging about on street comers^ 
sprawHng in Espresso bars doing nothing but play the juke-box. Is 
factory and office life making youth apathetic even in their leisure 
hours? Apart from the twitching rock’ti’ rollers, who often resemble 
Chaplin in Modem Times when he went berserk with a pair of pbers, 
wc are becoming a nation of spectators. This is a subject which is 
causing concern, particularly when society is looking forward to an 
era of more and more leisure. 

What about the other young people - of marriageable age ~ who 
do not frequent youth clubs, because they happen to dislike the people 
who go there, or the youth leader, and who do not rock’n* roll? Un¬ 
less they belong to a well-organized community, it may be difficult 
for them to meet a suitable parmer. The upper classes, or let us say 
people in the upper financial brackets, have their own well-defined 
social life, and even superior finishing-schook where girls arc trained 
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for the ultimate objective of marrying 'important and influential 
men’, to quote one headmistress. For these people, the question of 
selection is greatly simplified. As always, however, there are rebels in 
their ranks; one still hears of heiresses eloping to Gretna Green, There 
have been romantic talcs in the past few years of aristocratic English 
daughters running off with French and Italian fishermen whom they 
met during their holidays in the sun. As one of them murmured: 
'He is so sweet with his walnut-like face and brown arms which 
always feel hkc cool apples in the hottest summer. ..(English 
fishermen too have an attraction for women of a class in whicli men 
arc usually less rugged and virile-looking, but hfe is less attractive in 
an English fishing village than on the Mediterranean, so that the 
ratio is more heavily weighted on the side of the Latins.) Peers con¬ 
tinue to marry commoners, young men about town like to be seen 
out with model girls, a princess has married a photographer. 

Some like it hot, and others like it black. The situation described 
in an carher chapter ‘Love and the Enghsh Overseas’, has been re¬ 
versed. The influx of West Indian immigrants in the fifties has re¬ 
sulted in a number of mixed marriages, and a larger number of 
mixed feelings, often motivated by sexual jealousy - among the 
wliite population. The dark supple skins attract; they have invaded 
the underworld where, in the words of a prostitute: ‘ Perhaps it is 
because of the contempt we feel for the pasty white bodies and their 
owners who pass like milk bottles on a conveyor belt through our 
hands that there are so many coloured ponces, for after the pallid 
curds and whey of European flesh, w’^arm sepias and ebonies must 
inevitably tickle our jaded palates.’* 

An uneasy, in-between social group composed of the ‘new edu¬ 
cated’ scholarship young men from the working classes, marry or 
have affairs with classy young women from the universities; some of 
them write novels which prompt one to exclaim, in the words of 
Byron’s Don Juan: 

Methinks Love’s very title says enough: 

How should the tender passion e’er be tough? 

An exception must be made, however, for Dennis Potter who 
writes in his autobiographical The Glittering Coffin: T have just got 
married to a girl from home, who is the daughter of a man invalided 
I, Streetwalker (John Lane The Bodley Head, 1959). 
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out of the pit at which my father works. Her life was determined 
differently from mine at the age of eleven thanks to the stupidities of 
our educational system, and she is a great deal more honest and more 
“real*' than I am, attractive and alive, without any of my reservations 
and tensions. I have never felt happier.* Other members of this 
newly emerged group, personally known to the author - who do not 
write novels - admit that they are finding the selection of a suitable 
mate quite a problem. 

Women students in colleges and halls of residence arc more re¬ 
strained in their private lives and possibilities than the novelists would 
have us believe. Most of them, according to a 1959 issue of the 
Exeter University student magazine, are locked away by eleven 
o’clock at night and they arc not allowed to entertain men visitors 
before lunch. (The English have always firmly believed that sin only 
takes place at specific hours.) The most hbcral college is Girton, where 
women arc allowed to remain out every night until midnight, can 
get late leaves for special occasions up to 5 a.m., and can entertain 
men from 2 p.m. until 10 p.m. on weekdays, and from ii a.m. to 
10 P.M. on Sundays (though not more than four men may be in one 
room at the same time without special permission. Here again the 
authorities seem to attach a mystic significance to numbers.) 

The strictest establishment seems to be the smaller of the two halls 
of residence at Newcastle. The wardens here keep ‘a close, almost 
dictatorial watch ’ on the students, who arc allowed men visitors only 
until 7 P.M. Locking up is at 10 p.m. and late leave, which can be re¬ 
fused, is only, until 11.30 p.m. A very strict fining system is in 
operation. 

Some colleges will only issue late leaves if the women have their 
parents’ written permission. At Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, first-year and 
second-year students must ask permission to have men visitors, and 
entertain them in groups. At some colleges women with late leaves 
arc given keys which they must return to the warden as soon as they 
come in. 

Mr Dennis Grcnman, the president of the National Union of Stu¬ 
dents, said that a similar survey was made some time ago of men’s col¬ 
leges and halls of residence. Tt produced roughly the same sort of 
results. The most significant thing is that there is a double standard 
applied - the rules for women seem to be much more strictly en¬ 
forced.’ 
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Pockets of loneliness are to be found in all areas, from London’s 
bed-sitter population to rural Yorkshire where girls are so scarce that 
one young rustic exclaimed recently: ‘You might as well be in the 
blinkin’ Navy!’ One village, Birdsall, with a population of about 
two hundred, has only two or tlircc unmarried girls living there. In 
North Grimston, population 140, the situation is really grim. There 
is only one eligible girl there! The youth club at Birdsall has no 
women members. Its Christmas play List year was presented by an 
all-male cast! There arc other counties too where, for various reasons, 
the situation calls for a rustic marriage bureau. Mrs Daphne Williams, 
of Bude in Cornwall, herself a farmer, runs a bureau which caters for 
clients from both country and town. Here arc some of the answers she 
gave during a recent interview: 

Q. What is the ratio of men to women clients? 

A. More men than women in the younger age groups - tw'cnty to 
forty. More women than men in older groups, forty to sixty-five. 

Q. What age groups do you deal with in the main? 

A. The main group is in the thirties. Girls in their early twenties are 
scarce from my point of view, perhaps not yet thinking of marriage or 
fearful of being thought forward by using a marriage bureau. Young 
men tt)o feel that tliey must offer some explanation for coming to me. 
Once into the tliirties there is less of diis. 

Once tliirty and a woman will use a marriage bureau with greater 
ease. Not yet desperate or fearful of being left on the shelf die never¬ 
theless feels diat it is time she increased her opportunities. This age of 
thirty seems terribly significant. A man in his thirties will meet a woman 
aged twenty-nine, but she tells him that she is thirty and he regards her 
as too old for liim even though he may be thirty-nine. This is in the mid¬ 
dle class, of course - all working class expect to marry much younger. 

Q. Is it difficult for boy to meet girl in the country? 

A. No. In the winter especially there is a whirl of social activities in 
the village hall. Dances, socials, wliist drives, darts, Y.F.C,, and other 
clubs, but at aU these funedons it is the same fifty or sixty people and if 
the right girl for liim is not there, what can he do? (Also, of course, he 
may want to marry but is not sociable.) He can go on his motor-bike to 
die nearest market-town but apart from a pick-up, how can he meet a 
girl? llic respectable girl can’t be picked up at a Saturday-night hop. 

In the old days he had to make do with second-best or stay single - 
now he comes to me and is respectably introduced to a girl, maybe in 
the neighbouring county and after corresponding and exchanging 
photos, they arrange a meeting. 
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Another aspect is the number of better class people living in the 
couixtry, ex-university farm managers, N.A.A.S. officers, milk officers, 
etc., who are not attracted by village hall romps, and tied by their 
occupations, cannot spend a lot of time in towns with people of tlicir 
own level. 

Women farmers also suffer this handicap. At the ciid of a day work¬ 
ing outdoors they arc too tired to dress up, drive ten or fifteen miles to 
the nearest town. 

A dairy fanner tied to milking twice a day seven days a week needs 
a wife to help with the milking before he has time to court her. 

Mrs Williams also has clients overseas. Farmers write to her from 
Kenya, Nigeria, etc. and Merchant Navy officers run her farmers a 
close second in the list of occupations, as they suffer from a lack of 
social contact and have no chance of meeting the sort of girl they 
want to marry when in port. An interesting and comparatively new 
feature is the interest displayed by town people in what used to be 
called rather deprecatingly, their ‘country cousins'. There are many 
reasons for this state of affairs: 

Women are usually attracted by tlic man witli an outdoor job al¬ 
though he must be ailturcd, not rustic. Not only is such a man more 
manly than his pale city counterpart (deeper skin tones are definitely in 
fashion) but the farmer is a man of tangible substance, thus satisfying 
her need for security. Possibly dress comes into it too. 

Many women now in cities come from the country and want to re¬ 
turn to the coiuitry way of life. Several express disgust with conditions 
of living in London. Men want to meet country girls because they 
expect simplicity, domesticity, and practical common sense rather tlxan 
sophistication. Although a man wants his wife to be attractive and 
reasonably smart in appearance, he also wants her to be content in the 
domestic scene. These arc popular images but they play a great part 
in deciding a man in whicli direction he shall go in search of a wife. 

In the towns, too, marriage bureaux arc flourishing. It is hardly 
surprising. So many people live in closed compartments, seeing the 
same people at work day after day. So many others have been up¬ 
rooted. The old family system, complete with useful match-making 
aunts, has broken down. The ‘arranged* marriage often took more 
account of a prospective suitor’s fortune than of liis qualities, but the 
marriage bureau - impersonal as the Lord Chancellor who Dr Jolin- 
son believed could decide our matrimonial fate for us better than 
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ourselves - lists all your assets for the calm perusal of registered clients 
(fee approximately five guineas) in need of love, security, comfort, 
companionsliip, as the ease may be. This modem matchmaker, the 
marriage bureau, is middle class and eminently respectable. It is not 
English for nothing. Sixty per cent of their introductions end in 
matrimony, and divorces among cx-clicnts arc extremely rare. 

There are over tliirty bureaux in London alone and several of them 
have branches in the provinces. One claims to have a thousand 
women clients on its lists and rather more men; on the whole, as in 
the ease of the country bureau, males predominate except in the older 
age-groups. Clients range from civil servants, teachers, nurses, secre¬ 
taries, to policemen and musicians. Men arc inclined to be more 
romantic than women in their specifications. A psychologist said 
recently that they also appear to hold on to their romantic ideal in 
marriage longer than a woman. Security seems to be the magic word 
for the average woman. Who said that women live in a world of 
make-believe? 

Civil servants, who figure so largely in marriage bureau lists, seem 
to suffer from an inability to write love-letters, according to Andrew 
Bainbridge, who is that rarity in the twentieth century - a love-letter 
writer! His tone and customers are very different from those of his 
predecessor in the field, Richardson of the Familiar Letters upon 
Important Occasions. To the question ‘Why do literate people call upon 
your services?’ Andrew Bainbridge replied: ‘We live in an age of 
specialization. Outside their own speciality, many people lack con¬ 
fidence.’ Trim, twenty-eight, and business-like Andrew Bainbridge, 
who operates from Holland Park, London, admits that love-letter 
writing has now become a sideline. ‘It takes up too much time,* he 
said crisply, even though he charges w'hat at first sight seems to be a lot 
of money, i.c. thirty shillings per letter. But running a Cupid’s bureau 
is apparently no sinecure. Prospective customers call, chat, and end 
by pouring out their whole lifc-cum-love story. If they are cultured 
they will want literary quotations; if they are uneducated, the letter 
will have to be artfully ungrammatical. 

‘Many a night I’ve walked up and down under the moon with a 
notebook in my hand, trying to get inspiration for fresh ideas,’ said 
this enterprising young man. How did he get the original idea of writ¬ 
ing love-letters? A girl friend jilted him because he had failed to write 
to her regularly when she was abroad. ‘It was sheer laziness on my 
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part/ he admitted. Indolent, but also commercial Anglo-Saxon 
Adam - to think of making a profit out of his inarticulate, amorous 
countrymen! 

Personal recommendations rather than direct advertising brought 
in customers, as is the case with most marriage bureaux. The English 
are still suspicious of publicity on any aspect of their intimate life - 
men particularly so. Perhaps that is why a would-be love-letter 
writer in Staffordshire, who spent >(^200 advertising his services at 
2s. 6d, a love-letter, has received no orders and what is more, is now 
being shunned in the High Street and cold-shouldered at the local. 


6 • The Marriage Business; Love’s Apprenticeship; 
Love, Work, and Money 


In the preceding chapters on earlier centuries, marriage has often been 
referred to as a ‘market’ since, in the property-owning classes, money 
played such an important role in the arrangements made by parents 
or guardians. Now that free choice has replaced arranged marriages, 
dowries and property have fided into the background, but weddings 
have become a profitable business for the many commercial interests 
involved. The Economist has estimated that between thirty and forty 
million pounds a year arc spent in all that goes to make up the 
nation’s weddings: clothes,jewellery, catering, flowers, photographs, 
car hire services, etc. 

‘White weddings’ are still popular; three out of four brides prefer 
to be married in cliurch, even though they may not be regular church¬ 
goers. Why? For one reason many women arc still superstitious, and 
it is considered ‘lucky’ to be married in white and to have the 
church’s blessing. Then a church wedding helps to create the aura of 
romance inseparable from a western wedding. 

The fact that so many couples are not church-goers is often re¬ 
vealed by the type of music they have selected and the vicar has to 
turn down. Pop numbers obvii^usly have to be refused, but a sea 
shanty can be smuggled into a wedding march at a sailor’s wedding, 
or a few bars from a romantic tune shyly requested by the prospec¬ 
tive bride and groom ‘because that was what the band was playing 
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when we first met’... at the seaside, a Butlin’s Holiday Camp, or a 
cirais.... 

There is something ‘romantic* about a very old church, particu¬ 
larly one in a rural setting, that no register office can ever possess, and 
it sometimes happens that engaged couples on holiday spot one of 
them and decide that it would be nice to get married there. The rector 
of one Kent village constantly receives telephone calls from ex-trippers 
who want to know - as casually as if they were making a business 
enquiry - what the wedding fee is. A young man in a hurry an¬ 
nounced that he wanted the banns read out in church that very day, 
while a young woman, explaining that she could not spare time off 
from licr work to acquire the usual residential qualifications, presumed 
it would be all right if she were to leave a suitcMsc with a local 
inhabitant! 

Wedding revels are not as rowdy as those described by Miles 
Coverdale in the sixtccntli century - wc have improved in that re¬ 
spect on the whole - but the Owls still find cause to fuss. One of the 
latest outbursts was provoked by a wedding telegram issued by the 
G.P.O. in 1959, showing glasses and bottles of champagne in the 
design. ‘This telegram will offend ten million abstainers in Britain,’ 
said Mr Cecil Heath, secretary of the Society for the Abolition of the 
Liquor Traffic, ‘I think it is in very bad taste.’ 

Honeymoons? A new feature is the ‘group honeymoon’. There 
arc special ‘honeymoon flights’ to the Channel Islands, and during 
March and April, nearly four hundred couples a week go to a honey¬ 
moon hotel at Saltdean, Sussex. The week of 5 April is the busiest 
time - this is the all-important date for tax rebates! In England, where 
romance is not confined to youth, one often hears of older couples 
taking a ‘second honeymoon* later on in life, when an unexpected 
windfall provokes a sentimental spree. Incidentally, the ‘biological 
age’ of woman has been considerably extended - it is difficult to fix 
a limit to love. 

On the honeymoon, wherever it may take place, the initiation 
begins. Havelock Ellis’s words, written at the beginning of the 
century, arc still applicable today: ‘There has been a failure in the 
fundamental art of love. If wc are to counterbalance facility of 
divorce, our only sound course is to increase the stability of marriage, 
and that is only possible by cultivating the art of love, the primal 
foundation of marriage.* 
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It is for the younger generation to break the ‘taboo on tendcniess' 
that has erected such rigid barriers between the sexes, up to them to 
love with their five senses as well as with their minds and hearts, to 
make sex more sensual and to cultivate touch, the direct and sensitive 
contact with the object of one’s love, for touch, as Bain wrote ‘is the 
alpha and omega of affection*. English people seldom touch each 
other. They seem to be afraid of it. Only babies, dogs, cats, and 
horses are stroked without inhibitions. This artificial restraint stems 
from our atavistic fear and guilt complex about the human body. It 
extends to clothes - particularly underclothes - because of their proxi¬ 
mity to the skin - wliich few Englishmen dare to purchase openly 
for their womenfolk. This wcU-known fact prompted an astute 
Southend store owner and former town councillor to experiment in 
1959 with a ‘Men Only’ Christmas shopping hour. He announced 
that ‘Between 6 and 7 p.m. on Friday night only men shoppers will 
be allowed. Store girls will be replaced by men and purchasers can 
buy anything they like without fear of embarrassment. There will be 
cigarettes at the door and hot strong coffee available at the underwear 
counter....’ 

The ‘where’ and the ‘when’ are all-important. The men who feel 
embarrassed to buy underclothes may be regular customers at strip¬ 
tease shows, women who admire bare male chests on the screen 
object to seeing them exposed by spectators at cricket matches. 
Distance is an essentia! ingredient of the make-believe type of ro¬ 
mance, as the troubadours discovered long ago. 


7 • Sex Relations 


According to the authors of Marriage Cowtsellin^ sex troubles as 
a major factor in marital tensions arc less important and less difficult 
to overcome than ‘personal defects’, i.c. selfishness, lack of considera¬ 
tion, etc. At least, that was the situation they found in the years 1952 
and 1953. They also found that personal defects and infidelity were 
firequent when the family income exceeded ^20 a week and that 

1. J. H. Wallis and H. S. Booker: Marriage Counselling (Routledge Sc Kegan 
Paul. 1958). 
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sex proUems and incompatibility were relatively important when 
the income exceeded week. Arc economics replacing Freudian 
theories? From other reports issued recently, it does look as if money 
can clip Cupid’s wing, or as the sociologists say: 'It influences mari¬ 
tal relations and attitudes to a considerable extent.’ The old proverb 
‘When money goes out through the door, love flies out of the win¬ 
dow’ is now being confirmed scientifically. 

Professor Zweig commented upon the importance of the economic 
factor in marital relations among the working classes in Wometis* Life 
and Labour (GoUanez, 1952). He found that economic independence 
affects the whole mentality of the working woman, giving her a 
greater sense of her own value and dignity. Above all, it makes her 
independent of her husband, hence the latter’s often ambivalent 
attitude towards her going out to work. 

In those areas where women do not go out to work, owing to local 
circumstances, such as a lack of industries which employ female 
labour, the woman is still very much under her husband’s domina¬ 
tion.* 

Stresses of a similar, but more complex nature, arc experienced by 
ex-carecr-girl wives - to the point that the whole question of women’s 
education is being re-discussed. 

Is there such a thing as an ‘average’ husband and wife? Marriage 
Guidance counsellors say that they never seem to meet them and 
that each case is different. There are nevertheless appreciable differ¬ 
ences in standards of marital behaviour in well-dcfmcd communities. 
Take, for instance, the Men in the Pits described by Professor Zweig 
in his book of that title (Gollancz, 1948). He found that among the 
men 'interest in the other sex is not very strong and the miner feels 
happier in tlie company of his mates and comrades than in the com¬ 
pany of women friends or his wife. But this probably applies more 
or less to all working-class families.* (I believe that it applies in greater 
or lesser degree to all classes in England.) The author did find, how¬ 
ever - and this tendency has been accentuated since he wrote his 
book - that nowadays wives are taken out by their husbands more 
frequently than in the past. 

A more detailed study of sex relations in a Yorkshire mining com¬ 
munity is to be found in Coal is Our Life, In the town studied, called 

I. This is interestingly described in Coal is Our Life by N. Dennis, F. Hen- 
riques, and C, Slaughter (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1956). 
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Ashton, there is a rigid separation of duties between men and women. 
The latter look after the home because there is no work available for 
them outside. If a wife docs not prepare an adequate meal for her 
husband when he returns home from his arduous work, he is entitled, 
by tradition, to ‘throw it t* back o’ fire’. The wife knows little about 
the man’s work in the pits. There is little companionship between 
them, hardly any topics of conversation. The men live in a type of 
secret society. Young men congregate in groups of half a dozen or 
so, between the ages of fifteen and nineteen, when they arc anxious 
and boastful about sex experiments but ‘awkward and shy in the 
presence of girls, a state of mind which show^s itself in a blustering 
and jokingly aggressive attitude’. Any display of tenderness seems to 
be regarded as ‘soft*. 

At the age of twenty, he begins to court seriously and tlic group 
tends to break up, although the husband will probably return to ‘the 
boys’ after his marriage - at least to the ‘married boys* group. Sexual 
matters are not discussed freely in mixed company. The women 
would be prepared to do so openly, but the men remain silent and 
embarrassed. Among themselves, they will tell dirty jokes, but none 
that involve people they know, whereas the wives apparently chatter 
in their groups about their husbands’ sexual habits. Incidentally, sexual 
swearwords are used by the men in the pit, but never in front of their 
womenfolk. 

The investigators* observations ‘confirmed the absence of any 
marriage corresponding to the ideals of romantic love and com¬ 
panionship. Many married couples seem to have no intimate under¬ 
standing of each other; the only occasions on which they really 
approach each other is in bed and sexual relationships are rarely 
satisfactory to both partners.’ 

To case the tension, there arc frequent ‘rows’. The row is almost 
an institution. ‘It breaks out when the women protests against the 
man’s failure to give her sufficient money or his lack of consideration 
for her.* The authors observe that, since the war, the emphasis has 
been on sex rather than love even among the young women and 
that their attitude now approximates to that of the young men - they 
sec it more as sometliing in and for itself. 

A study of marriage relationships in the urban working classes, 
made by Eliot Slater and Moya Woodsidc after the war, and pub¬ 
lished in 1951 {Patterns of Marriage, Cassell) reveals a similarly dismal 
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situation and a veiled sex antagonism among the women against dc- 
niandiiig males. Here too economic circumstances played an im¬ 
portant part. 

But what sort of love was it to begin with? Was it love? As the 
authors write: *A whole view of life needs to be cncomragcd, with a 
different and more responsible attitude towards the relation of the 
individual to society as a whole, to others of his kind, and towards the 
generations to come.* This is |x‘rhaps highfalutin language to use 
about people who, in the authors' words, ‘have not even the voca¬ 
bulary with which to frame enquiries and express their puzzlement. 
Husbands and wives arc hampered in a discussion with one another,' 

A ‘blustering and jokingly aggressive' attitude towards women is 
not confjjicd to the young. One finds a great deal of it in the north 
and not only in mining communities. Yorksliircmen do not appear 
to have much of a reputation for gallantry. A woman journalist who 
was approached for her views on the subject of‘love and the Eng¬ 
lish' replied : ‘I have not got many notions on the subject; perhaps it is 
because my husband is a Yorkshireman.' Cynical smiles from Dcrby- 
sliirc wives, too, greeted tlic author in her search for comments on 
men's attitudes towards women. 

The consensus of opinion in factory areas, collected by Professor 
Zweig in Wotfieti*s Life and Labour, is that working-class women arc 
getting a better deal from their menfolk. It may be that the men also 
realize that an economically independent wife can, if she wishes, or if 
he becomes too unbearable, walk out and leave him. Dissatisfied 
wives have been known to tell their husbands to clear out and let 
them get on with the job of bringing up the family by themselves. 

Factories provide a lovc-and-marriagc mart for a good portion of 
the population. There are said to be a great number of affairs between 
foremen and female operatives. Whether this is true or not, I would 
not know, but it is true that many of the men whose interest it is to 
get female labour to work efficiently have studied female mentality 
far more closely than husbands have. Foremen know that they can get 
the best out of women by coaxing them, by asking them for their 
‘help' over a certain job, by ‘sugaring their way* if they want re¬ 
sponse. They laiow too that a woman succumbs more easily to strains 
and stresses, that she responds to a warm, friendly atmosphere, and 
that they will not get anytliing by trying to bully them. These are 
tilings tiiat a properly trained husband should know - but - nobody 
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trains them. Few English mothers take it upon themselves to prepare 
their sons for marriage. Love's apprenticeship is neglected, in all 
classes of society. Courses for engaged couples arc still few and far be¬ 
tween and do not yet reach those members of the community who 
would benefit most from them. 

The result? The average Englishman has little desire to please, and 
the ‘take me as I am' attitude is not propitious to smooth amorous 
relations. When he docs want to please a woman, he is obliged to 
make such an adjustment in his general attitude that the effort be¬ 
comes a strain and there is no room for subtlety. 

The average Englishwoman looks unstroked, imcarcssed, and 
emotionally imdemourishcd. She is also terribly unsure of herself. 
How fir should she go towards aping men? How much should she 
retain of her femininity? Do Englishmen really like Women and the 
Feminine? T don’t think they do, you know,’ observed a male novel¬ 
ist to the author, T never feci the warm flow between men and 
women in an English drawing-room that one gets on the Continent.* 
(It may be a crumb of comfort to the average Englishwoman to 
know that her husband - being English - probably prefers a football 
match to another woman.) 

But indifference unhinges Eve. She needs to be loved, and to love 
in return. She should take courage, re-invokc the serpent of Wis¬ 
dom (the pagans made him Wise, the Christians Evil) and be proud 
of the fact that she has been entrusted with the Great Mysteries of 
Birth and Love. If it is true that Adam was chased from the Garden 
of Eden because of Eve, it is equally taic that she alone can lead him 
back to that symbolic abode of happiness and serenity. 


8 • Sex and/or a Nightcap? 


In the democratic age in which we live, most sociological surveys 
seem to be confined to people whom Chaucer would have described 
as ‘churls’. However useful and admirable coal-miners and factory 
workers may be, love ~ as we have seen ~ is not their forte. Lyly de¬ 
plored the downward trend four centuries ago. But how horrified he 
would be were he to walk into a twentieth-century upper-class 
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drawing-room, for he would find nobody at home or if he did, very 
few people with time to stop and talk with him about love. So busy 
arc we - in all classes - working like bees that one wonders whether 
we shall end by producing a race of cjuasi-neuter drones? 

How much time do wc give to love? Tliis interesting question never 
figures in any of our inquisitive sociologists' questioimaires. Perhaps 
it is as well. The answers would probably be depressing. 

How many of us are ready to enjoy love-making at the end of a 
full day’s work? If advertisers arc to be believed (and they do carry 
out a lot of market surveys) half of the nation is in such a state of ten¬ 
sion that it requires sedatives and sleeping pills because it can’t relax, 
and the other half is so exhausted that it requires to be restored by 
anti-night-starvation nightcaps. 

In such conditions, how is it possible to enjoy bedroom games or 
find the vitality to think up new ones? How is it possible to acliieve 
sexual fulfilment? How many married couples keep a reserve of 
liveliness and playfulness until late in the evening? For the first time 
in history that woman can enjoy sex without the fear of unwanted 
pregnancies - that bugbear of earlier generations - she finds herself 
unable to appreciate the great boon bequeathed upon her by science. 

If more thought and importance were attached to love, it should 
be possible to plan our lives better and get more out of them. How 
many worn-out wives still refer to love-making as ‘a duty’! How 
many husbands lack the imagination to ring the changes that the 
love-game allows and demands! But, since no aphrodisiacs arc ever 
advertised, it must be presumed cither that wc arc all too tired or that 
wc arc not interested. The Elizabethans were more experimental and 
curious ... they tried everything from the roots of sea-holly to the 
newly discovered spices from the tropics. The New Elizabethans 
could do with a lot more spice. 


9 • Modem Adam and Modem Eve 

It is not fashionable to tell children fairy-stories any more, but 
Cinderella’s Prince Charming is still part and parcel of the average 
woman’s day-dreaming stock of myths, although she will nearly 
always admit, sometimes a little ruefully, that she does not really 
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expect to find him, i.c. her Ideal in real life. She has an insatiable 
thirst for romantic stories, even when she has been married for years. 
It is a form of cerebral infidelity, the desire for a variety of experience 
that is denied her by convention, and which men can gratify by more 
tangible outlets. Their make-believe consists of pin-ups, striptease 
and prostitutes. 

It must be said in defence of the maligned women’s magazines that, 
outside the fiction with happy endings wliich docs not really delude 
women, most editors try to break through the false aura of romance 
which a young woman tends to cast over ordinary and perhaps not 
quite suitable young men. From time to time, readers arc invited to 
probe into reality by means of searching quizzes destined to help them 
distinguish substance from shadow. ‘There are hundreds of attractive 
young men around you. You could spend a delightful evening listen¬ 
ing to music or having diimcr in a restaurant with almost any one of 
them; soft lights and music might incline you to think that he is the 
man for you ... but: Answer the question we give you below and 
see what your common sense tells you about him.’ Sometimes ten, 
sometimes twenty questions follow, at the end of which the reader 
is invited to turn to page X to find out whether ‘he’s right for a life¬ 
time’. The last question is usually rather dampening, such as: ‘Can 
you imagine what life will be like with him when you arc sixty?* 

Love, or infatuation? It is not always easy to decide and one cannot 
help feeling sorry for the eightccn-ycar-old girl who confessed to the 
author: ‘When I was seventeen I met a foreign student and went out 
with him. He fascinated me so much that I thought I was in love with 
him. I loved everything about him and I had no hesitation in givhig 
in to him when he wanted to make love to me. I wanted to be with 
him all the time, but of course I meant nothing really to him and can 
sec that now. I made a complete fool of myself over him, but after 
several months I got over my unhappiness. Then I met another boy 
and exactly the same thing happened. I thought I had learned my 
lesson the first time and I cannot understand why I behaved the same 
way the second time. I am frightened that this will go on happening 
and I don’t quite know what to do. I know it is a sign of immaturity. 
How am I to distinguish true lasting love from infatuation?’ 

In spite of appearances there has been no noticeable deviation from 
Society’s Victorian moral code. Englishwomen, as well as English¬ 
men, are too cautious, too ‘sensible’ to approve of unconventional 
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experiments like, say, trial marriages. Tlie average man and woman - 
and this applies equally to the younger generation as a whole, is 
middle class and respectable, in love as in everything else. Anyone 
who expounds audacious theories is condemned and criticized. 

When, in 1959, an undergraduate of Somerville College, Oxford, 
wrote in an article in the University magazine, Isis, that chastity was 
out of date and that trial marriages were a good idea, she was invited 
to appear on TV, and the great, respectable English public (that pro¬ 
duces so many illegitimate babies) waxed indignant. ‘Trial marriages 
might work in books, but they don’t work with real people,* re¬ 
marked an cighteen-ycar-old typist, with characteristic British 
common sense. 


10 • what Husbands and Wives Expect 
and What They Actually Find 


Thk average middle-aged working-class wife is content to have a 
husband who is ‘good to her*. As Richard Hoggart explains in The 
Uses of Literacy: ‘ When she says to a younger one: “E*s good to yer, 
i*nt *c?** she means that he is not hkcly to become violent in word or 
act, or that he does not leave liis wife alone almost every night, or 
that he will “see *er out*’ if she gets into difficulties with the house¬ 
keeping allowance.* The husband is not expected to help about the 
house. A similar opinion was expressed by a doctor on an L.C.C. 
housing estate in Kent. A husband and ex-patient looked on with 
amazement one afternoon while the doctor, in the absence of his wife, 
brewed a pot of tea for them both. But, as another husband confided 
to an interviewer: ‘A lot of men wouldn’t mind helping their wives 
if the curtains were drawn so people couldn’t see.* 

The general trend at present, however, seems to be towards more 
male helpfulness about the house - perhaps more so in the middle 
and upper middle classes, due to the shortage of domestic help. When 
this occurs in the working classes, it is in families where the woman 
goes out to work and expects her husband to Tend a hand* in the 
home. 

The peculiarly English expression of‘give and take’ expresses the 
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reasonable, middlc-of^tlie-way recipe for success in most relationships 
and especially in the marital one. It embodies a sense of fairness and 
of good-tempered equanimity, at once more precise and more easily 
comprehended by most people than that word which they arc so 
shy to use: love. 

As soon as one has said this, however, one thinks of a host of excep» 
tions, too numerous to be quoted. One London husband, married 
for twenty years, never forgets to tell his wife that he loves her, at 
least three times a week. A wife, married for eighteen years, told me 
that she and her husband mean more to each other now than on the 
day they married. A young husband who travels a great deal for his 
firm writes to his wife every day when he is away and when he is at 
home he cooks the dinners at week-ends. Countless others have 
shown their devotion and love in times of stress and illness of their 
partner. 

What do prospective partners want most from each other? Needs 
vary according to sex and class. The average Ejiglishman is not 
artistically inclined and so, perhaps fortimatcly, aesthetic quahties do 
not rank high. Nor do tliey pay much attention to sexual characteris¬ 
tics, such as being a good lover.* The young seem to want more 
intelligence and beauty. Men rate good housekeeping and personal 
qualities, understanding, and love top of the list, and women: under¬ 
standing, thoughtfulness, a sense of humour, faithfulness, generosity, 
and love. 

What makes for a happy marriage? Women stress good temper, 
companionship, the already alluded to ‘give and take', love. Men 
attach more importance to sexual compatibility, income, children. 
Mutual interests arc stressed most by members of the upper middle 
class, and mutual help by those of the lower working class. 

What causes an unhappy marriage? Women of all classes stress sel¬ 
fishness and laziness, lack of appreciation, taking the wife for granted; 
a wife’s extravagance irritates upper middle-class husbands, and as one 
travels down the social scale, according to Geoffrey Gorcr, complaints 
roll into a siK^wball topped by nagging, fault-finding, bad temper, 
love of gossip. 

Is it true, as many young women told the author, that ‘men take 
them for sex-machines’? The mass-publicity of this age certainly 
tends to present women with the trappings of prostitution - a body 
I. See: Geoffrey Gorcr: Explorinf^ National Character, 
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to be paid for, not a personality to be wooed and won. Stylized pin¬ 
ups, sexy posters and advertisements, the mass production of sex-and- 
violencc paper-backs, aU stress sex in terms of conquest, as an end in 
itself, a passing excitement. Love and courtship are out of the picture, 
laiigbcd off as ‘a big joke*. Nobody - or at least very few people - 
stand up and proclaim their faith in the rare and the precious. Prosti¬ 
tution, swept off the streets in 1959, flourislics underground in the 
same sordid conditions as ever; society still condemns the feminine 
scapegoat and allows the men who create the demand to go scot-free. 
Only the w'oman is alleged to have ‘fallen’ - her cHcnt remains up¬ 
right and unscathed. 

The ideal woman of the moment is advertised as a ‘sex kitten*. 
Descriptions of her include measurements, for ours is a precise, statisti¬ 
cal age. Here comes one of them, descending from an aeroplane: ‘She 
insinuated her way down the aircraft steps with the rhythmic un¬ 
dulation of a panther. She was dressed to match the part ~ a sex kitten 
in a panther coat. Later she shed this outer skin to reveal a green 
woollenJumper and grey skirt calculatingly silhouetting her 39-26-37 
figure. With these she wore tan-colourcd shoes and leather belt 
exactly matching her shoulder-length hair.* 

The sex kitten may be a form of revenge taken by man to punish 
the would-be emancipated woman whom he has done his best for so 
many centuries to exclude from his ‘territory*. The child-woman, 
without a brain of her own, flexible, susceptible to man’s blandish¬ 
ments, is a sign of revolt, of non-acceptance of woman as an equal 
luiman being, Adam sulks when Eve neglects him and docs not place 
him in the centre of her universe. So he sends her back to the nursery 
and smacks her bottom - like a naughty, but still seductive, child. 

Lest male readers object that women are being considered as the 
only victims, it should be pointed out that the average girl is so 
afraid of bcuig left on the shelf (it ‘isn’t done’ to be single at twenty), 
that her predator)^ instincts have been sharpened beyond measure. 
One young niiui, put in charge of an ofllcc full of girls, expressed his 
amazement at the amount of scheming tJiat went on, and ‘ the fact that 
marriage was always a carefully prepared aim rather than a matter of 
romance. If this is their attitude to marriage, one of ambitious schem¬ 
ing, tlien I am not surprised that so many of them fail.* 

Is day-dreaming woman the idealistic creature she is so often made 
out to be? Or is she as mythical as Prince Charming? ‘Woman is a 
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realist, much more so than a man/ said a female psychotherapist who 
works in North London. ‘Most of the girls I see arc concerned with 
status more than with romance. They’d rather marry a man in a class 
above them and jilt an affectionate young suitor of their own class 
with fewer prospects/ 

Women complain about the lack of romance in their lives, but do 
they really want it or do they prefer to read abput it? If the average 
Englishman is down to earth, so -1 suspect - is the Englishwoman. A 
disappointed young husband from Peterborough recently complained: 
‘My wife reads a weekly magazine which is stuffed with articles 
about How to Keep your Husband’s Love and other romantic notions. 
But when, on our first wedding anniversary^ I strewed my wife’s 
pillow with hundreds of rose petals, she said: “What a mess - and 
what a waste of money.’’ Who says women want their husbands to 
remain romantic after they’ve got them to the altar?’ 

As for the once much-trumpeted women’s emajidpation, Adam 
need not be unduly alarmed. ‘Women more emancipated?’ ex¬ 
claimed one independent-minded young woman, ‘I say we arc be¬ 
coming more and more like the Victorians. Most girls want to marry 
young and think it’s a disgrace if they don’t. There must be something 
wrong with society: all the women I know arc so strained. Spinsters 
are anxious to become wives, married women are guilt-ridden either 
bcause tlicy work and wonder whether they arc doing the right thing 
by their children, or because they have given up an interesting career 
to stay at home. All this shows up in their relationships with their 
menfolk.’ (Incidentally, the words ‘relationships’ and ‘relatcdness* 
are the fasliionabic ones to use; they match the spirit of the age: 
scientific, sensible and devoid of poetry.) 

Are English littsbands unfaithful? What is their jealousy ratio? 

Judging from the various surveys and Marriage Guidance Council 
case histories available, infidelity rates fairly low among the English 
as a cause of marital unhappiness. And yet nearly half of the married 
questioned by Geoflfrey Gorcr said that they had had a love-affair out¬ 
side marriage. More people, he found, seem to have affairs after 
rather than before marriage. Here again, the weekly income figure of 
^12 appears to have an adverse effect upon love. Gorer found that 
above that sum more dian lialf the married had had some experience 
outside marriage and below it, barely two fiftlis. 
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Class comes into it too. Infidelity used to be a prerogative of the 
higher and more leisured classes, and desertion that of tlic lower, but 
the middle and upper middle classes are now more prone to infidelity 
than in the past - probably because divorce is easier and women arc 
more independent. They do not believe it is right to 'put up' with 
their lot as they used to when there was no alternative and religious 
sanctions were stronger. 

Divorce in ducal circles still attracts the popular press in a big way 
and in 1959 a little epidemic of about three cases prompted a Leftish 
weekly to comment Owlishly on 'immorality in higher circles', 
although they must be the last people to want to look for guidance 
and uplift from such quarters. 

Since sexual harmony is stressed as an important factor in marriage 
by the more educated sections of society, it is not surprising to find a 
parallel increase of infidelity as one ascends the social scale. Infidelity ~ 
or promiscuity? Most of the extra-marital affairs mentioned in surveys 
appear to have been of shc^rt duration, and no survey ever asked the 
specific question: 'Have you ever resorted to a prostitute?' whose 
clients arc ncvertlicless mostly married men. Infidelity in the sense of 
a genuine emotional entanglement is mt an English characteristic and 
never has been, for the same reasons which have debarred the English¬ 
man from being a Casanova, namely: 

In spite of all his t.alk and bragging, he is not really interested in sex 
as harmony, i.c. as a cultivable art. 

He has never possessed enough imagination for voluptuousness, as 
Roger Ascham hinted, approvingly, as long ago as the sixteenth 
century which was our most amorously inclined era. Sex is gratifica¬ 
tion and not considered as a perfectible form of recreation. 

Sex, for this average Englishman, easily becomes an aggressive 
orgy and a perversion (self-flagellation in particular). That is why he 
is so afraid of Tetting himself go’; when he docs so, usually under the 
influence of alcohol, he becomes objectionable. 

It follows that it is easier for him to Tet liimself go’ in this anti¬ 
social way with an outcast from society, i.e. a prostitute. 

A large number of those who do not frequent prostitutes must resort 
to self-abuse, hence the coldly detached, narcissistic attitude of so 
many English males. 

The Englishman’s almost boasted lack of interest in and knowledge 
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of femininity and beauty keep him from becoming involved with an 
attractive mistress. Apart from a monotonous repertoire of wolf 
whistles, the average English male docs not manifest any vocal or 
visual delight in Woman as a beautifid object. Few men will desert 
the sports’ page of their newspaper to examine - even flcetingly ~ the 
female occupants of their railway carriage. Male reporters become 
hopelessly confused when they are called upon to describe the colour 
of a newsworthy woman’s clothes. (This is one of the few occasions 
when they will condescend to appeal to their feminine colleagues.) 
One husband married for twenty-four years - it is to be hoped he is 
an extreme case - glanced up from the passport form he was filling 
in to confirm the colour of his wife’s eyes! 

And yet, pathetically enough, the first thing an English wife docs 
when her husband is suspected of straying, is to go and cliange her 
hairstyle - as if he would notice, or if he did, be capable of appreciating 
the difference! Since hair is a sexual symbol, no doubt the psycho¬ 
analysts could burrow into tliis theme with profit. 

No, the mistress is not an English character and she is Jiotably 
absent from our theatre and our literature. Wc have never made 
adultery attractive. It could be argued that wc never had to, because 
with us love has rarely beeti divorced from marriage. We have made 
marriage romantic. 

Another reason for the average lack of interest in emotional in¬ 
fidelity is the Englishman’s inliercnt laziness and, also, his artlcssness. 
He does not want to take the trouble, he does not like to get himself 
mixed up in emotional complexities of any sort, he is tiot very good 
at subterfuge and intrigue. A little judicious play-acting is a ‘must’ for 
the would-be lover, in or out of the marriage bond. In other words: 
he is too straightforward. 

For the Englishman, adventure - from the earliest times - consists 
in encounters with foes or the elements; for his Latin neighbours the 
primary meaning of the word involves an exciting encounter with a 
woman, hi his heart of hearts any expenditure of sentiment outside 
the marriage relationship has always appeared to the Englishman to 
be a waste of time and energy. What has he got to shotv for it? The 
Puritanical conception of time and what one should do with it 
prompts him - according to his class - to fnake a rabbit-hutch, mend 
a tap, grow roses, pursue fox and pheasant - anything rather than 
indulge in an a&ir with a woman. 
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On the credit side, a very important factor: the Englishman (and 
woman) has a deep sense of loyalty. He doesn’t hke to ‘let anyone 
down*, least of all liis legal partner, whose individuality he respects. 
Respect for the individual, a love of justice and freedom ~ the Enghsh 
are rightly and sensibly convinced that none of these can be woven 
into an impermanent relationship. ‘It won’t work,’ that is his chief 
criterion. 

Also, the average Englishman loves his home, garden, and cliildren. 
He is not attracted by strajige bedrooms. Even when he frequents a 
prostitute, he hardly ever spends more than twenty minutes over the 
operation. (It is a clinical operation.) 

Lastly, and tliis applies, like so much of the above, to the English¬ 
man’s ideas about love as well as infidehty, liis sense of realism tells 
him that tlie illicit love-affair generally ends badly, if not tragically, 
and the average Englishman and woman cannot abide a tragic ending. 
This trait permeates all classes of society. It is enshrined in our folk¬ 
songs, as Cecil Sharp observed: ‘Love is the perennial theme of the 
folksongs of all lands. The English peasant is no exception to this rule, 
and a very large proportion of his songs are love-songs. These are not, 
however, of the intense, erotic type which is so common among the 
southern nations of Europe. The Englishman’s love-song is of the 
adventurous, open-air order, with love at first sight, hastily recipro¬ 
cated, to the accompaniment of nightingales and the breaking into 
blossom of buds at springtime.... It is the Englishman’s way to look 
at the bright side of things, to view life from the standpoint of May 
rather than December. Usually the course of true love runs smoothly 
enough, and it is only a small proportion of English love-songs that 
end unhappily, and still fewer that lead to disaster. The picture of the 
disconsolate lover, bemoaning liis fate and meditating suicide, is not 
by any means unknown to English folk song, but it is far less com¬ 
mon than in the folk literature of other nations.’* 

What happens when infidelity does occur? Does the jealous hus¬ 
band (or wife) rush knife in hand at the offending partner? Not very 
often, according to statistics. ‘Only fourteen per cent contemplate 
violence as a solution,’ writes Geoffrey Gorcr. ‘Sexual jealousy 
does not appear to be a common emotion among the English.’ 
Until they resort to divorce the average couple prefer to ‘talk things 
over’. This cliaracteristically English expression is the complement 
I. Cecil Sharp: English Folksong: Some Conclusions (Simpkins, 1907). 
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to ‘give and take*. Taken together, they provide a sensible, dull, 
vaguely asexual, middle-class prescription for a married life des¬ 
tined to lead to a Golden Wedding anniversary notice in the local 
paper. 

The theme of this book has been Love, and wliile it is a Httlc too 
early to be able to consult memoirs and diaries of twentieth-century 
English lovers (one suspects tliat tlicy will not have the time to 
write as many diaries as their forbears) there arc plenty of indications 
that this century will not be deficient in Great Lovers. 

We have already had a delightful account of a great love-story that 
began in the twenties, in Lady Diana Cooper*s autobiography. In the 
thirties, a great lovc-stor)^ ended, that of G. K. Chesterton, whose wife 
Frances exclaimed after his death: ‘I find it increasingly difficult to 
keep going ... we were always lovers.’ In the fifties, a doctor who 
had waited twenty years before he could marry liis wdfc, comedy star 
Jose Collins, killed himself w’hen she died at the age of seventy-one. 
When he was a medical student, he had told a friend: ‘1 decided tliat 
even if 1 never married her, 1 would wait until wc met in the next 
world and would never marry anyone else.’ One could quote scores 
of comparable examples of great loves. 

The English arc not only very often deeply romantic, but also 
patient lovers. They can wait for years to wed their ideal. In 1944, the 
Rev. Hudstin Shaw married one of his ex-students, Maude Royden, 
who became a preacher. He was already married when they first met 
and they had to w^ait forty-three years before they could be united. 
His first wife, who was an invalid, knew of their love and wanted 
them to marry. When they were free to do so, Shaw was eighty-five 
and his bride sixty-eight. He lived for only eight weeks after the 
ceremony. In 1959, the marriage took place in the musicians’ church 
of St Scpulclire’s, Holborn, of eighty-two-year-old Lionel Tertis and 
Lillian Warmington. After they had signed the register, the groom 
took up his viola, the bride her ’cello and they both gave a recital in 
the church. Not all of our Arcadian lovers are in their graves, as 
Davenant was pessimistic enough to beheve over three hundred years 
ago ~ nor does love die with their youth. On the other hand, Chaucer 
would have approved of the present tendency to suppress ‘maistrye' 
in love relations, which he recommended six centuries ago. What 
would the Owl and the Nightingale say if they were invited to take 
part in a firesh debate? 
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Nightingale: It is a long time since we met; times have chatted. I 
cannot get accustomed to modern lovers and their ways. 

Owl: Ho, ho, I recognize the old Anglo-Saxon in modem youth. 

Nightingale: Popular dances, it is true, resemble the leaps and 
tumbles of our time. 

Owl: And the boisterous behaviour at banquets. Why, only the 
other day, at an aristocratic hunt ball, a waitress complained tliat she 
was hit on the neck by a bread roil, and another said she was hit in the 
eye by cheese. Is it not shocking? Aiid you - have you found the 
Ideal Lover you were always singing about? 

Nightingale: It is difhcult to fmd an Ideal anytliing anywhere. In 
our day at least, we had Knights and Chivalry. 

Owl: Come, come, your memory is at fault. Many knights never 
practised the code of chivalry. They were gross and hardened 
simicrs. 

Nightingale: fruc, but they had something to aspire to. Nowadays, 
lovers don't know what they want to be like. I have heard poets 
talking about ‘anti-heroes’, and there is a distinctly musty smell about 
the word ‘heroine’. 

Owl:WcU, lovers arc jnore realistic. That is good. You were always 
inchned to stuff their heads with romantic nonsense. 

Nightingale: I regret the F.lizabcthan grace and courtliness. ... 

Owl: Trivial foreign importations! / remember their bawdiness 
and ruffianisni. 

Nightingale: Lovers played sweetly on their lutes. Do you prefer 
pop singers? 

Owl: I have little e.u for music, but I find modern rhythms less 
conducive to squeezing and slabbering. 

Nightingale: And dreaming! 

Owl: Nonsense! Life was harsh for women in the days of the Great 
Queen. Love was often a fraudulent mask. It was not easy for virgins 
to walk about unmolested. 

Nightingale: Maidens perhaps attracted undue attention, but nowa¬ 
days dames long past the climacteric arc followed by lustful prowlers. 
I overheard one of them in tliis very capital confide, ‘It is extremely 
difficult for any woman imdcr sixty and not noticeably deformed to 
take a walk on Hampstead Heath, even between the comparatively 
innocuous hours of nine and ten in the morning, without being irri¬ 
tated by extremely odd males who seem to live on the Heath/ 
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Owl: In the old days, of course, these males would not have been 
considered odd. And ladies of sixty were less attractive. You get 
things out of perspective. There is on the whole more regard for 
women these days and therefore, I say, more real love. The world is 
still very imperfect, but on the whole lovers are less easily deceived 
by your gallant hypocrisies. 

Nightingale: Outrageous! Yot4 would unite husbands and wives 
over the kitchen sink and call that love. 

Owl: I have always advocated companionship. I was never a be¬ 
liever in what you so loosely label ‘love*, when you really mean 
passion. There is a deeper level of understanding between men and 
women nowadays. 

Nightitigalc: Short-sighted creature! Men spend far less time on 
love. 

Owl: They have so many more things to think about. 

Nightingale: Do you realize that love is the great mover, the chain 
that holds all things together? Without it, men become destnictivc - 
the world fiJls into chaos. 

Owl: My dear Nightingale, what an outmoded idea! Love is no 
longer considered to be a cosmic force, it is not related to any system, 
Man has discarded God in whose image he was made, but his own 
reflection frightens him. The devil is loose - lust and greed pre¬ 
dominate. 

Nightingale: How you revel in gloom! Do you still foresee the end 
of the world, as you did nearly a thousand years ago? 

Oud: This is an age of pessimism and I am inclined to be a con¬ 
formist. 

Nightingale: Very fortunately, our English lovers arc only slightly 
affcaed by current trends in philosophy and literature. 

Owl: Nevertheless, wc must be vigilant. Life is becoming more 
crude and less civilized. I am not at all happy. But then - neither are 
you. For once we arc in partial agreement. 

Nightingale: We have been kept apart for too long. Is it not dme wc 
should cooperate? In brief, dear Owl, wliat would you think of 
marriage? 

Owl: Marriage? You astonish me. I must have time to think it 
over - but I think you are being a little premature. Ask me again in 
anodher twenty years. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AS A LOVER 

When people ask, as they frequently do, how the Englishman rates 
as a lover, they are really referring to love-making technique, and the 
question becomes futile since there is obviously no optimum set 
standard by wliich he can be compared, and feminine demands and 
opinions vary according to age, climate, and even seasons of the 
year. 

Viewing our love heritage as a whole, however, I think one can say 
in tentative conclusion that in England love has rarely been treated as 
a tragic negative. The fatal inevitability of the Tristan and Yseult 
theme has never clouded the English hope and belief in happy endings. 
The Englishman likes to make things work and he soon realized that 
passion per se does not work; therefore he made room for love within 
the conjugal sphere; when this didn’t work, he made conjugal rela¬ 
tions more flexible. As a result, woman has had more freedom and 
respect shown to her here as a human being than in the superficially 
more ‘gallant’ countries of the Continent, where men have polished 
the art of conquest as an end in itself, often at the expense of the love 
they invoke so readily. All this has been conceded slowly and at times 
reluctantly, but less so than anywhere else. Furthermore, the English 
have always believed in true love as a basis for marriage; mercenary 
motives have counted less with them than with their neighbours 
who, once their dowry was assured, felt free to rhapsodize about 
illicit love! 

On another level, as has been stressed so often throughout this 
book, the general lack of a feminine, aesthetic streak in the English¬ 
man has inclined him to bawdiness, romps, and a lack of sensitivity 
in his approach to love-making ~ this has caused a corresponding 
coarsening of the Englishwoman. There arc, of course, countless ex¬ 
ceptions. In general, however, I think it is fair to say that the English 
lover (and his partner) could do with a Httlc more finesse, with more 
panache, and with a great deal more fluency. 
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